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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 

It is now twenty-six years since I first entered the area of the Missis- 
sippi valley, with the view of exploring its then but imperfectly known 
features, geographical and geological. Twenty-two years of this period 
have elapsed since I entered on the" duties of an Executive Agent for the 
United States Government in its higher northern latitudes among the In- 
dian tribes in the west. Having devoted so large a portion of my life in 
^^ an active sphere, in which the intervals of travel left me favourable oppor- 
j^ tunities of pursuing the languages and history of this branch of the 
race, it appears to be a just expectation, that, in sitting down to give some 
account of this people, there should be some preliminary remarks, to ap- 
prise the reader how and why it is, that his attention is recalled to a topic ' 
which he may have supposed to be well nigh exhausted. This it is pro- 
posed to do by some brief personal reminiscences, beginning at the time 
above alluded to. 

The year 1814 constituted a crisis, not only in our political history, 
but also in our commercial, manufacturing, and industrial interests. T^e 
treaty of Ghent, which put a period to the war with England, was a 
blessing to many individuals and classes in America : but, in its conse- 
quences, it had no small share of the effects of a curse upon that class of 
citizens who were engaged in certain branches of manufactures. It was 
a peculiarity of the crisis, that these persons had been stimulated by 
double motives, to invest their capital and skill in the perfecting and estab- 
lishment of the manufactories referred to, by the actual wants of the 
country and the high prices of the foreign articles. No pains and no cost 
had been spared, by many of them, to supply this demand ; and it was 
another result of the times, that no sooner had they got well established, 
and were in the high road of prosperity than the peace came and plunged 
them headlong from the pinnacle of success. This blow fell heavier 
upon some branches than others. It was most fatal to those manufacturers 
who had undertaken to produce fabrics of the highest order, or which 
belong to an advanced state of the manufacturing prosperity of a nation. 
Be this as it may, however, it fell withcrushingforce upon that branch in 
which 1 was engaged. As soon as the American ports were opened to 
these fabrics, the foreign makers who could undersell us, poured in cargo ■ 
oh cargo ; and when the first demands had been met, these cargoes wer« 
ordered to be sold at auction ; the prices immediately fell to the lowest 
point, and the men who had staked in one enterprise their zeal, skill and 
money, were ruined ^ a blow.^ • 

Every man in such .a crisi^j n^ust .meTXtaWj leGoW. \x^oTL^5^\^:^&^l. '^Aa^'^^ 
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of application, reading, and an early desire to be useful, had sustained 
me at a prior period of life, through the dangers and fascirfations of jovial 
company. There was. in this habit or temper of room-seclusion, a pleas- 
ing resource of a conservative character, which had iilled up the intervals 
of my busiest hours ; and when business itself came to a stand, it had 
the effect to aid me in balancing and poising my mind, while I pre- 
pared to enter a wider field, and indeed, to change my whole plan of life. 
If it did not foster a spirit of right thought and self-dependence, it, at 
least, gave a degree of tranquillity to the intervals of a marked pause, and, 
perhaps, flattered the ability to act. 

Luckily I was still young, and with good animal spirits, and a sound 
constitution I resolved I would not go down so. The result of seven 
years of strenuous exertions, applied with persevering diligence and suc- 
cess, was cast to the winds, but it was seven years of a young man's life, 
and I thought it could be repaired by time and industry. What the east 
withheld, I hoped might be supplied by another quarter. I turned my 
thoughts to the west, and diligently read all I could find on the subject. 
The result of the war of 1812, (if this contest had brought no golden 
showers on American manufacturers, as I could honestly testify in my 
own case,) had opened to emigration and enterprise the great area 
west of the AUeghanies. The armies sent out to battle with Indian, 
and other foes, on the banks of the Wabash, the Illinois, the Detroit, the 
Raisin and the Miami of the Lakes, had opened to observation attractive 
* scenes for settlement ; ^nd the sword was no sooner cast aside, than emi- 
grants seized hold of the axe and the plough. This result was worth the 
cost of the whole contest, honour and glory included. The total prostra- 
tion of the moneyed system of the country, the effects of city-lot and other 
land speculations, while the system was at its full flow, and the very 
backward seasons of 1816 and 1817, attended with late and early frosts, 
which extensively destroyed the corn crop in the Atlantic states, all lent 
their aid in. turning attention towards the west and south-west, where seven 
new states have been peopled and organized, within the brief period to 
which these reminiscences apply : namely, Indiana, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Alabama^, Arkansas and Michigan, besides the flourishing terri- 
tories of Wisconsin and Iowa, and the more slowly advancing territory 
of Florida. It appeared to me, that information, geographical and other, 
of such a wide and varied region, whose boundaries were but ill defined, 
must be interesting at such a period ; and I was not without the hope that 
the means of my future advancement would be found in connexion with 
the share I might take in the exploration of it. With such views I resolved 
to go west. This feeling I find to be expressed on the back of an old slip 
of an account of the period : 

"I will go by western fountain, 
•^ I will wander &t and wide ; 
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the entire plan and merits of it were warmly approved by the pen of the 
late Mr. Maynard of Udca, and by several liberal minded and intelligent 
persons. Before quitting New England, I had determined to go to the 
Mississippi valley, and tad begun to study its geography ; and I now 
resolved to proceed, without unnecessary delay. 

Means constitute the first object of solicitude in all such undertakings. 
The ebbing tide of manufacturing prosperity to which I have referred, had 
left me very poor. From the fragments of former acquisitions, for which, 
however, I was exclusively nid^bted to my own industry, I raised a small 
sum of money — ^much smaller I think thiein most men would be willing 
to start with, who had resolved to gb sd far^ I had, in truth, but sixty 
dollars in the world ; but I possessed a very gpod wardrobe, and some 
other personal means, such as it may be supposed will adhere to a man 
who has lived in abundance for many years. I put up a miniature col- 
lection, of mineralogical specimens, lo serve as a standard of compeirison 
in the west, a few implements for analysis, some books which I thought it 
, would be difficult to meet with in that region, and some drawing mate- 
rials! I had connected these things in some way with my future success. 
In other, respects, t had the means, as above hinted, of making a respect- 
able appearance. Thus prepared, I bade adieu to my father and mother, 
and also to three sisters, and a brother, all younger than myself, and set 
forward. The winter of 1818 had opened before I reached my brothei^s 
. house at Geneva, in western New York. Ftom this point I determined 
^to, leave the main track, through the Genessee county west, and to strike 
t^e head waters.of the Alleghany river, so as to descend that stream with 
'the spring flood. ^ 

"My brother drove me ia his own sleigh, as far as Angelica^ By the 
time we reachdd that place, being no traveller and much fatigued with 
the intricacies and roughness of the road, ha was fain to give over hJus 
undertaking, and % parted from him, sending back the sleigh from Olean, 
to take him home. . ^ 

The Alleghany river was locked with ice when I reached it. I had 
an opportunity to cross it on foot, and to examine in the vicinity those 
evidences of the coal formation which are found in masses of bituminous 
shale, slaty coal and petroleum. The river began to open about the middle 
' oJT March. I left Oleah in the first ark for the season, borne onwUrds down 
'the sweeping Alleghany at the top of the flood, often through winding 
channels, and once in danger of being precipitated over a mill dam, by 
tiiking the wrong channel. 

On another occasion, just as we were coming to the division of the 
channel, at the head of a group of islands, a tall Seneca Indian, standing 
in the bow of a very long pine canoe, cried out, m a tone of peculiar em- 
phasis, " Keep to the right — I speak it." This direction we followed, and 
Were saved from apother mishap. We tied the ark to the shore, at night, 
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birilt a fire on the bank and cooked a supper. On passing the Conowonga, 
it was at the height of its flood, and appeared to bring in as much water as 
the Alleghany. We stopped at the noted chief Cornplanter's village, and 
also to gratify a reminiscent curiosity, at the mouth of French Creek, 
connected with Washington's perilous adventure in visiting Fort de Boef, 
now Erie. At Kittaning, a great scow ferry boat was rowed and man- 
aged by two women or girls with a degree of muscular exertion, or rather 
ease, which would put to the blush many a man east or west of the AUe- 
ghanies. The tone, air, and masculine strength of these girl-boatmen, 
reminded me of nothing this side of RoUin's description of the Amazons 
— save that the a&me provision was not apparent for drawing the bow. 
Bold hilb line both banks oif the river along its upper parts, and continiie^ 
kidead) at Either interval apait, to very near the junctton of the Monoa*' 
gahela ; but long, befbfe this point, the stieam is one of noble dimennonSy 
olepir, broadj and strong. Afler a voyage of exciting and vivid interest, 
I reached and landed at Pittsburgh. 



THE INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

Most persons are not acquainted with the nature of the lianguages of 
our Indian. Many of them «Te so entirely different that no words have 
lieen found alike in them. At the same time, they are all formed on a 
plan so different from outs, and indeed from other common languages, 
that ourrulJBffof grammar give us very little assistance in investigating them. 

£ut there «re some very important particulars in which they are all 
aiike, that is, they have a few simple roots, and certain short sounds tb 
express time, number and other circumstances, and these are put together 
ia a manner generally similar throughout North and South America. 
Tiob renders many of the words very lon^ : but every syllable is ex- 
pressive. 

To analy-ise Indian words, therefore, is a very interesting eic^rcise ; and 
SB we are invited to it by the names of many places and ohjects connected 
with our national history, and with the endearing associations of child* 
hood, it is to be presumed tiuit some of our readers will require nothing 
but the opportunity to direct some attention to the subject. 

Many books exist which attempt to trace some of the Indian Jangna- 
ges to those of other nations, but most of them were written by persons 
uaacquainted with their construction, and guided only by the sounds of a 
few- words, written by others incorrectly, or in an uncertain manner: 
G.ood grammars of some of the languages exist ; and the American 
Bible Society has published parts of the scriptures in several Indian 
topgues. The reader is referred for more particular information to Mr. 
Duponceau's and Mr. Gallatin's works on this subject, as well as to soma 
of MI4 Seboolcrafl's former publication8.-^C. 
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It is Dr. Johnson, I think, who says, that we take slight occasions to 
he pleased. At least, I found it so, on the ptesent occasion ; the day of 
my arrival was my hirth day, and it required hut little stretch of imagfi- 
BBtion to convert the scene upon which I had now entered, into a new 
>rorld. It was new to me. — I was now fairly in the great geological 
valley of the west, the ohject of so many anticipations. 

The ark, in which I had descended the Allegany, put ashore near the 
point of land, which is formed hy the junction of the Monongahela with 
this fine clear stream. The dark and slowly moving waters of the one, 
contrasted strongly with the sparkling velocity of the other. I felt a 
faqoyancy of spirits as I leapt ashore, and picked up some of its clean 
jehhles to see what kind of geological testimony they hore to the actual 
character of their parent heds in the Apalachian range. 

^' What shall I pay you, for my passage, from Olean," said I^ to the 
gentleman with whom I had descended, and at whose ark-tahle I had 
fpund a ready seat with his family. " Nothing, my dear sir,'' he replied 
with a prompt and friendly air, — ^' Your cheerful aid in the way, taking 
the oars whenever the case required it, has more than compensated for 
any claims on that score, and I only regret that you are not going further 
with us." 

* Committing my haggage to a carman, I ascended the hank of diluvial 
earth and pehhles with all eagerness, and walked to the point of land 
where Fort Pitt (old Fort Du Gtuesne) had stood. It is near this point 
that the Alleghany and Monongahela unite, and give hirth to the hohle 
Ohio. It is something to stand at the head of such a stream. The 
charm of novelty is beyond all others. I could realize, in thought, as I 
«tood here, gazing on the magnificent prospect of mingling waters, and 
their prominent and varied shores, the idea, which is said to be embodied 
in the old Mingo substantive-exclamation of 0-he-ol a term, be it remem- 
bered, which the early French interpreters at once rendered, and truly, it 
is believed, by the name of La Belle Riviere. 

' So far. I said to myself, all is well, — -I am now west of the great 
spinal chain.' .Ail that I know of America is now fairly eas^ of me-i- 
bright streams, warm heartflj and all. I«have fairly cast myself -toooe 

10 
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on the wide waters of the west I have already come as many hundred 
miles, as there are days in the week, but I begin my travels here. I 
have, as it were, taken my life in my hand. Father and mother, I may 
never see more. God wot the result. I go to seek and fulfil an unknown 
destiny. Come weal or woe, I shall abide the result. All the streams 
run south, and*I have laid in, with " time and chance" for a journey with, 
them. I am but as a chip on their surface — nothing more ! Whether 
my bones are to rest in this great valley, or west of the Cordilleras, or the 
Bocky Mountains, I know not. I shall often think of the silver Iosco, 
the farther I go from it. To use a native metaphor, My foot is on the 
path, and the word, is onward ! " The spider taketh hold with her 

^ hands," Solomon says, "and is in king's palaces." Truly, a man should, 
accomplish, by diligence, as much as a spider. 

Pittsburgh was, even then, a busy manufacturing town, filled with 
working machinery, steam engines, hammers, furnaces, and coal smoke. 
I visited Mr. O'Hara, and several other leading manufacturers. They 
made glass, bar iron, nails, coarse pottery, castings, and many other 
articles, which filled its shops and warehouses, and gave it a city-like 
appearance. Every chimney and pipe, perpendicular or lateral, puffed 
out sooty coal smoke, and it required some dexterity to keep a clean collar 
half a day. I met ladies who bore this impress of the city, on their morning 
toilet I took lodgings at Mrs. McCullough's, a respectable hotel on Wood 
street, and visited the various manufactories, for which the place was then, 
and is now celebrated. In these visits, I collected accurate data of the cost 
of raw material, the place where obtained, the expense of manufacture, and 
the price of the finished £ibric. 1 had thus a body of facts, which enabled 
me, at least to converse understand in gly on these topics, to give njy 
friends in the east, suitable data, and to compare the advantages of manu- 
facturing here with those possessed by the eastern end middle states. E very 
thing was, in the business prospects of the west, however, at a compara- 

• tively low ebb. The prostrating effects of the war, and of the peace^ were 
alike felt We had conquered England, in a second contest, but were 
well exhausted with the effort The country had not recovered from the 
sacrifices and losses of a series of military operations, which fell most 
heavily on its western population. Its. agricultural industry had been 
crippled. Its financial affairs were deranged. Its local banks we?:e 
broken ; its manufactories were absolutely ruined. There was little con- 
fidence in business, and never was credit, public and private, at a lower 
ebb. There was however, one thing, in which the west held out, a 
shining prospect. It had abundance of the finest lands in the world, 
and in fact, it promised a happy home to the agricultural industry of half 
the world. It was literally the land of promise, to the rest of the union, 
if not to Europe. 
Baying, seen whatever I wished in Pittsburgh, I hk^ ^ Wm^ «Si^ 
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crossing the Monongahela, went up its southern banks, as high as Wil- 
liamsport. I found the country people were in the habit of catling the city 
" Pitt" or " Fort Pitt," a term dating back doubtless to the time of the sur- 
tender, or rather taking possession of Fort Du Cluesne, by Gen. Forbes. 
Mineral c;oal (bituminous) characterizes the entire region, as far as my 
* excursion reached. By a happy coincidence in its geological structure, 
iron ores are contained in the series of the coal deposits. On returning 
from this trip, night set in, very dark : on the evening I approached the 
summit of the valley of the Monongahela, called Coal Hill. The long and 
winding road down this steep was one mass of moving mud, only varied 
' in its consistence, by sloughs, sufficient to mire both man and horse. I was 
compelled to let the animal choose his own path, and could only give 
him aid, vfken the flashes of lightning lit up the scene with a momentary 
brilliance, which, however, had often no other effect but to remind me of 
my danger. He brought me, at length, safely to the brink of the river, 
and across the ferry. 

To be at the head of the Ohio river, and in the great manufacturing 
city of the West, was an exciting thought, in itself I had tfegarded 
Pittsburgh as the alpha, in my route, and aftei* I had made myself familiar 
with its characteristics, and finding nothing to invite my further attention, 
' I prepared to go onward. For this purpose, I went down to the banks 
of the Monongahela, one day, where the arks of that stream usually 
touch, to look for a passage. I met on the beach, a young man from Massa- 
chusetts, a Mr. Brigham, — who had come on the same errand, and being 
pleased with each other, we engaged a passage together, and getting our 
baggage aboard immediately, set off the same evening. To float in an ark, 
down one of the loveliest rivers in the world, was, at least, a novelty, and 
as all novelty gives pleasure, we went oi^ charmingly. There were some 
ten or a dozen passengpers, including two married couples. We prome- 
naded the decks, and scanned the ever changing scenery, at every bend, 
with unalloyed delight. At night' we lay down across the boat, with 
"^our feet towards the fire-place, in a line, with very little diminution 
®W the wardrobe we carried by day, — the married folks, like light 
^^ftifantry in an army, occupying the flanks of our nocturnal array. The 
^trtily objection I found to the nighfs rest, arose from the obligation, 
^^ch one was tacitly under, to repair on deck, at the hollow night-cry 
'W "oars!" from the steersman. This wels a cry which was seldom 
'^<CTed, however, except when we were in danger of being shoved, by 
^ tftS^current, on the head of some island, or against some frowning "snag," 
«4l6^'ffiat we had a mutual interest in being punctual at this cry. By it, 
sleep was to be enjoyed only in sectiohs^ som'etimes provokingly short, -and 
«W?^d reams of golden vallies, studd'ed Vith pcarlis and geims, were oddly 
jambled with the actual presence of plain matter of fact things, such^ias 
^nVfH^ across a \kt of «bld toottcmgah^k" Ot |^ 
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trod on, in scrambling on deck. We took our meals on our laps, sitting' 
around on boxes and barrels, and made amends for the want of style or 
elegance, by cordial good feeling and a practical exhibition of the best 
principles of " association." There was another pleasing peculiarity in 
this mode of floating. Two or more arks were frequently lashed 
together, by order of their commanders," whereby our conversationeJ circle 
was increased, and it was not a rare circumstance to find both singers 
and musicians, in the moving communities for "the west," so that those 
who were inclined to, might literally dance as they went. This was 
certainly a social mode of conquering the wilderness, and gives some 
idea of the bouyancy of American character. How different from the 
sensations felt, in fl^oating down the same stream, by the same means, in 
the era of Boon, — the gloomy era of 1777, when instead of violin, or 
flageolet, the crack of the Indian rifle was the only sound to be anticipated 
at every new bend of the channel. 

Ofi* Wheeling the commander of our ark made fast to a larger one 
from the Monongahela, which, among other acquaintances it brought, 
introduced me to the late Dr. Sellman of Cincinnatti, who had been a 
surgeon in Wayne's army. This opened a vista of rdVniniscences, which 
were wholly new to me, and served to impart historical interest to the scene. 
Some dozen miles below this town, we landed at the Grave Creek Flats, 
for the purpose of looking at the large mound, at that place. I did not 
then know that it was the largest artificial structure of this kind in the 
western country. It was covered with forest trees of the native growth, 
some of which were several feet in diameter, and it had indeed, essen- 
tially the same look and character, which I found it to present, twenty- 
five years afterwards, when I made a special visit to this remarkable 
mausoleum to verify the character of some of its antiquarian contents. 
"On ascending the flat summit of the mound, I found a charming prospect 
around. The summit was just 50 feet across. There was a cdp-shaped 
concavity, in its centre, exciting the idea that ther^ had been some internal 
sub-structure which had given way, and caused the earth to cave in. 
This idea, after having been entertained for more than half a century," 
was finally verified in 1838, when Mr. Abelard Tomlinson, a grandson 
of the first proprietor, caused it to be opened. They discovered two 
remarkable vaults, built partly of stone, and partly of logs, as was juc^ed 
from the impressions in the earth. They were situated about seventeen 
feet apart, one above the other. Both contained bones, the remains of 
human skeletons, along with copper bracelets, plates of mica, sea shells, 
heads of wrought conch, called "ivory" by the multitude, and some other 
relics, most of which were analogous to articles of the same kind occur- 
ring in other ancient mounds in the west. The occasion would not indeed 
have justified the high expectations which had been formed, had it not been 
&t tiie discovery, in ^nQ of the vaults, of a small flat tilUm& c»l ^x^ ^^'^^<^\\fiK 
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containing an inscription in ancient characters. This inscription, which 
promises to throw new light on the early history of America, has not 
been decyphered. Copies of it have been sent abroad. It is thought, 
by the learned at Copenhagen, to be Celtiberic. It is not, in their view, 
Runic. It has, apparently, but one hieroglyphic, or symbolic figure. 

A good deal of historical interest clusters about this discovery of the 
inscribed stone. Tomlinson, the grandfather, settled on these flats in 1772, 
two years before the murder of Logan's family. Large trees, as large as 
any in the forest, then covered the flats and the mound. There stood in 
the depression I have mentioned, in the top of the mound, a large beech 
tree, which had been visited earlier, as was shewn by several names and 
dates cut on the bark. Among these, there was one of the date of A. D. 
1734. This I have seen stated under Mr. Tomlinson's own hand. The 
^lace continued to be much visited from 1770 to 1790, as was shewn 
by newer names and dates, and indeed, continues to be so still. There 
was standing at the time of my first visit in 1818, on the very summit 
of the mound, a large dead or decayed white oak, which was cut down, 
it appears, about ten years afterwards. On counting its cortical layers, 
it was ascertained to be about 500 years old. This would denote the 
desertion of the mound to have happened about the commencement of 
the 13th century. Granting to this, what appears quite clear,, that the in- 
scription is of European origin, have we not evidence, in this fact, of 
the continent's having been visited prior to the era of Columbus? 
Visited by whom'? By a people, or individuals, it may be said, who had 
the use of an antique alphabet, which was much employed, (although 
corrupted, varied and complicated by its spread) among the native priest- 
hood of the western shores and islands of the European continent, prior 
to the introduction of the Roman alphabet. 

The next object of antiquarian interest, in my descent, was at Gallipolis 
— the site of an original French settlement on the west bank, which is 
connected with a stowp- of much interest, in the history of western 
migrations. K is an elevated and eligible plain, which had before been 
the site of an Indian, or aboriginal settlement. Some of the articles found 
in a mound, such as plates of mica and sea shells, and beads of the wrought 
conch, indicated the same remote period for this ancient settlement, as 
the one at Grave Creek Flats ; but I never heard of any inscribed articles, 
or monuments bearing alphabetic characters. 

All other interest, then known, on this subject, yielded to that which 
was felt in witnessing the antique works at Marietta. Like many others 
who had preceded me and many who have followed me, in my visit, I felt 
while walking over these serai-military ruins, a strong wish to know, 
who had erected Works so different from those of the present race of In- 
dians, and 'during what phasis of the early history of the continent f 
A covered way hdd; evidently, been constructed, from the margin of 
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^e Muskingum to the elevated aqtiaie, evincing more than the ordi- 
nary degree of military skill exercised by the Western Indians, . Yet 
these works revealed one trait, which assimilates them, in character, with 
others, of kindred stamp, in the west. I allude to the defence of the open 
'gate-way, by a minor mound ; clearly denoting that the passage was to be 
disputed by men, fighting hand to hand, who merely sought an advantage 
'in exercising manual strength, by elevation *of position. The Marietta 
tumuli also, agree in style with others in the Ohio valley. 

A leaden plate was found near this place, a few years after this visit, of 
which an account was given by Gov. Clinton, in a letter to the American 
Antiquarian Society, in 1827, but the inscription upon it, which was in 
Latin, but mutilated, proved that it related to the period of the French 
supremacy in the Oanadas. It appeared to have been originally deposited 
at the mouth of the river Venango, A. D. 1 749, during the reign of 
Louis Xy. 

While at Marietta, our flotilla was inci^ased by another ark from the 
Muskingum, which brought to my acquaintance the Hon. Jesse B. Thomas, 
of Illinois, to whose civilities I was afterwards indebted, on several occa- 
sions. Thus reinforced, we proceeded on, delighted with the scenery of 
• every new turn in the river, and augmenting our circle <rf fellow travellers, 
and table acquaintance, if that can be called a table acquaintance which 
.assembles around a rustic board. One night an accident befel us, which 
threatened the entire loss of one of our flotilla. It so happened, at the 
jBpot of our landing, that the smaller ark, being outside, was pressed by the 
larger ones, so &r ashore, ias to tilt the opposite side into the stream below 
the caulked seam It would have sunk, in a few minutes, but was held 
up, partly by its fastening to the other boats. To add to the interest felt, 
it was filled with valftable machinery. A congress of the whole travelling 
eommunity assembled on shore, some pitching pebble-^tohes, and some 
Caking a deeper interest in the fate of the boat One or two unsuccessful 
^orts had been made to bail it outj but the water flowed in &8ter than 
it could be removed. To cut loose the rope and abandon it, seemed all 
that remained. " I feel satisfied," said I, " to my Massachusetts friend, 
that two men, bailing with might and main, can throw out more water, 
in a given time, than is let in by those seams ; and if you will step in 
with me, we will test it, by trying again." With a full assent and ready 
good will he met this proposition. We pulled off our coats, and each 
taking a pail, stepped in the water, then half-leg deep it^ the ark, and 
began to bail away, with all force. By dint of determination we soon 
had the satisfaction to see the water line lower, and catching new spirit 
at this, we finally succeeded in sinking its level below the caulked seam. 
The point was won. Others now stepped in to our relief The ark 
|tnd its machinery were saved. This little incident was one of those 

^. ; which served to produce pleasurable sensations^ ail toMud^wA l^sd^ ^\ 
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tepi, toi'Some cdTilitiefl at a jsubaequ^At date, ynhkh were valuable to me^ 
At any rate,^ Mr. Thomas, Who owned the titTk, was so well pleased,, that 
be ordered a warm breakfast of least, chickens, ai)d coffee oo. shore 
iov the whole |mrty. This was a welcome substitute for our ordinary 
breakfast of bacpn and tea on beatd« Such little incidents serve as new 
points^ of encouragement to trayejlers: ihid very shores of the river 
looked.moredelightful^aAer we put out, and went on our way that morn* 
ing. So much has a satisfied appetite to do with the aspect of things^ 
both witbdat^ aa well as within doors. 

The. month of April had now fairly opened. The season was delight- 
faL EVbi^ rural sound was joyful — every sight novel, and a thousand 
circumstances united to make the voyage one of deep and unmixed 
interest. At this «ar]y seaison nothing in the vegetable kingdom gives 
ft more striking and pleasing character to the forest, than the frequeot 
occurrence of the celtis ohioensis, or Red Bud. It presents a perfect 
bouquet of red, or rose-coloured petals, while there is not i( leaf exfoliated 
upon itis branches, or in the entire fore^ 

No incident, further threatening the wdl being of our party, occurred 
on the descent to Cincinnatti, where we landed in safety. But long b^ore 
:We reached this eityj ith oteUier^ to use a geological phrase, were encoun- 
tered, in long lines and rails gf boards and pine timber, from the sources 
of the Alleghany, and arks and flat-boals, from all imaginable plac€», 
with Ml imaginable nameSj north of its latitude.' Next, steamboats lying 
ftbng the gravel or clay banks, then a steamomill or two, puffing, up 
its expended 4rtrength to the clouds, and finally, the dense mass of briji^k 
and wooden buildings, jutting down in xefctangulfir sitreets-p^from high 
and exceedingly beautifiil and eommanding hills in the rear. AH was 
suited to realize high expectations. Here was a city indeed, on the very 
^)ot from which St Clair Set out, on bis lill-fated expedition in 179}, 
against the hostile Indians. Twenty-five years had served t6 transform 
the wilderness into scenes of cultivationand: elegance, realizing, with no 
£unt ontlinee, the gay cr eaticms of eastern fable. 
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Cincinnati had, at this time, (1818,) the appearance of a rapidly grow- 
ing' city, which appeared to have, from some general causes, been suddenly 
checked in its growth. Whole rows of unlSnished brick buildings had 
been left by the workmen. Banks, and the offices of corporate and manu- 
fiicturing companies, were not unfrequently found s(hut Nor did it re- 
quire long looking or much inquiry to learn that it had seen more pros-* 
peroils times. A branch bank of the U. S. then recently established there^ 
was much and bitterly, but I know not how justly, spoken against. But if 
there wiis not the same life and air in all departments, that formerly ex- 
isted, there was abundant evidence of the existence of resources in the city 
and country, which must revive and push it onward in its career and 
growth, to rank second to no city west of the Alleghanies. This city owes 
its origin, I believe, to John Cleves Symes, father-in-law of the late Preai- 
dent Harrison, a Jerseyman by birth, who, in planning it, took Philadel-. 
phia as his model. This has imparted a regularity to its streets, an<t 
squares, that visitors will at once recognize, as characteristic of its paren- 
tage. It stands on a heavy diluvial formation of various layers of clay, 
loam, sand, and gravel, disposed in two great plateaux, or first and second 
banks, the lowest of which is some thirty or forty feet above the common 
summer level of the Ohio. Yet this river has sometimes, but rarely, been 
known to surmount this barrier and invade the lowermost streets of the 
city. These diluvial beds have yielded some curious antiquarian relics, 
which lead the mind farther back, for their origin, than the Indian race. 
The most curious of these, if the facts are correctly reported to me, viras 
the discovery of a small antique-shaped iron horse-shoe, found twenty-five, 
feet below the surface in grading one of the streets, and the blunt end, 
QT stump of a tree, at another locality, at the depth of ninety-four feet, to- 
gether with marks of the cut of an axe, and an iron wedge. I have 
had no means to verify these facts, but state them as credible, from the cor- 
roborative testimony afforded them by other discoveries in the great geolo- 
gical basin of the west, examined by me, which denote human occupancy 
in America prior to the deposition of the last of the unconsolidated and. 
eocene series. 

Our flotilla here broke up, and the persons who had formed its floatiivyf 
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community separated, each to pursue his several way, and separate viewa. 
I made sereral acquaintances, whose names are recollected with pleasure. 
Dr. S. invited me to dine with him, introduced me to his young partner. 
Dr. Moorh^ad, and put me in the way of obtaining eligible private lodg- 
ings. The three weeks I spent in this city were agreeably passed, varied 
as they were, by sbort excursions in the vicinity, including the Licking 
valley — a stream which comes in, on the Kentucky side, directly opposite 
the city. I went, one day, to see an. experimental structure, buih at the 
foot of the Walnut hills, with a very long pipe, or wooden chamber lead- 
ing up their sides, and rising above their tops. This was constructed by 
an ingenious person^ at the expense of the late Gen. Lyttle, under the con- 
fident hope of his realizing a practical mechanical power from the rarir 
faction of aiTnospheric air. There was confessedly a power, but the diffi- 
culty was in multiplying this power, so as to render it practically appli* 
cable to the turning of machinery. The ratio of its increase, contejided for^ 
namely, the length of the pipe, appeared to me to be wholly fallacious, and 
the result proved it so. The thing was afterwards abeuidoned. There 
was an ancient mound here, which had not then been opened, but which 
has since yielded a curious ornamented stone, bearing a kind of arabesque 
figures, not dissimilar, in the style of drawing, to some of the rude sculp- 
tured figures of Yucatan, as recently brought to light by Mr. Stephena 
and Mr. Cath^rwood. 

1 received, one day, a note from one of the directors of the White Lead 
Works, above the city, requesting me to visit it, and inspect in detail the 
processes of the manufacture. The latter I found to be defective in the 
IbOde of corroding the lead by the acetic acid ; there was also an unneces- 
sary complication and amount of machinery in bringing the oxide into, 
the condition of a good pigment, and putting it into kegs, which had been 
^ery onerous in its cost, and was perpetually liable, to get out of order. 

It was during my stay here that I first felt the effects of the western 
limestone waters rn deranging. the stomach and. bowels, and paid for my 
initiation into the habit, as all strangers must, by some days confinement. 
Dr. M. brought me about, and checked the disease, without any perma- 
nently injurious effects on my general health. 

' When I was ready to proceed down the river, I went to seek a passage 
along the landing, but found no boat (steamboats were few and far be- 
tween in those days.) While pacing the beach, I met a ipan of gentle- 
manly appearance, who had experienced the same disappointment, and 
was desirous to go forward in his journey. He told me, that he had 
found a small row boat, well built, and fitted with seats, which could "be pur- 
chased for a reasonable sum ; that it would hold our baggage very well, 
and he thought we could, make a pleasant trip in it as far as Louisville at 
the Falls, where the means of communication by steamboats were ample. 
On examining the boat, and a little inquiry, I acceded to this proposition, 
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and I had no cause to regxei it This gentleman, whose name I have tot- 
gottea, but which is somewhere among my papers, was a native of the 
city of Nancy, but a resident of Baltimore. He was, like the city itself 
I believe, Franco-German, speaking the two languages very well, and the 
English with peculiarities. He had a benevolent and honest countenance 
and social, agreeable manners, not two free, nor stiffly reserved ; and we 
performed the trip without accident, although we had a narrow escape one . 
day from a sawyer, one of that insidious cast of these river pests, called la 
western parlance, a sleeping sawyer. It was now the month of May ; the 
atfnpsphere was mild and balmy, loaded with the perfumes of opening 
vegetation ; we took the oars and the helm alternately ; we had a constant 
succession of pretty views ; we put ashore to eat and to sleep, and the whole 
trip, which occupied some three or £)ur days at the farthest, was perfectly ' 
delightful 

We put ashore at Vevay, where the Swiss had then newly introduced 
the cultivation of the vine, to see the vineyards and the mode of cultivation* 
I have since witnessed this culture on the banks of the Rhine, and found 
it to be very similar. The vines are closely pruned and kept from becoming 
woody, and are trained to slender sticks, which, are arranged with the 
Older of a garden bean-bed, which at the proper season, they much re- 
semble. We also tasted the wine, and found it poor. 

On the last day of the voyage, we took into our boat a young physician 
— 3. Hollander, recently arrived in the coimtry, telling him, that by way 
of equivalent, we should expect him to take his turn at the oars. He was 
a man of small stature—- well formed, rather slovenly, yet pretty well 
dressed, with blue eyes, a florid &ce, and very voluble. Of all that he 
said, howeveri by far the most striking part, was his account of his skill 
in curing cancer. It was clear that he was an itinerating cancer^octot. 
He said, amid other things, that he had received an invitation to go an(P 
cure the Governor of Indiana. We now had Indiana on our right hand, 
and Kentucky on our left. 

These are the principal incidents of the trip. We reached our destina- 
tion in safety, and landed on the superb natural sylvan wall, or park, 
which is formed by the entrance of Beargrass Creek with the Ohio, just 
in front of, or a little above, Louisville. Here we sold our boat, took ' 
separate lodgings, and parted. I found in a day or two, that my friend 
from Nancy had a flourishing, school for military tactics and the sword 
exercise, where, at his invitation, I went to visit him. From this man, I 
learned, as we descended the Ohio, that the right and left banks of a river, 
in military science, are determined by the supposed position of a man 
standing at its head, and looking downwards. 

I found in the lime-stone rocks which form the bed of the river between 
the town and Com Island, the cornu ammonis and some other species of 
organic remains; and while I remained here, which was several weeks^ 



(I tlm)te E notio€f for one of the papers, df a locality of nmnganese on Sabdy 
ifrer, Ky., blvA others of some other objects of natural history in the 
treifeit, which I perceived, by their being copied at the eastward, were iirdl 
talcen. It was my theory, that there was a general interest felt in tive 
Atlantic States for information from the west, and this slight incident setriA 
to ettiiourage me. 

The steamboat canal since constructed around the falls at this place, wsis 
tk^n a project only spoken of, and is here alluded to for no higher purpose 
thiin to mention, that in its actual subsequent execution, we are informed 
life workmen came, at the depth of fourteen feet below the surface of %fae 
edlcareous rock, to a brick hearth, covered with what appeared to be the 
remains of charcoal and ashes. 

I took walks almost daily, on the fine promenade, shaded with lofty 
trees, festooned with their native vines, along the Beargrass Creek, which 
•k the common place of landing for arks and boats. On one of these oc- 
vcasions, there came in a large ark, which had been freighted at Perryo* 
poiisj on the Yioughagany, some thirty miles from Pittsburgh. The two 
proprietors were K. and K, Marylanders, both young men, or vergirijr to 
middle life, who had clubbed together the necessary funds, and in the spirit 
of adventure, resolved on a trading voyage. There was something in thUi 
air and manners of both, which I thought I could trust in for an agree- 
able voyage, especially as they saw in liie, not a rival in commerce of any 
kind, but a mere observer, — a character which I found, on more thstn one 
occasion, placed me on grounds of neutrality and advantage. Steamboats 
are the worst vehicles ever invented by the ingenuity of man to make ob- 
servations on a country, always excepting the last improvement on loe>o- 
motive rail-roads. To a naturalist, especially, they are really horrible. 
Not a tree or jJant can be examined ; not a shell, or a rock certainly idaii- 
^tified. Hundreds of miles are passed in a few hours ; the effect of speed 
is to annihilate space; town succee4s town, and object object, with such 
rapidity, that there is no distinct time left for observation or reflection ; and 
after the V03rager has reached his point of destination, he is often seriously 
in doubt, what he has seen, and what he has not seen, and is as much puz- 
zled to put together the exact feature of the country's geography, as iif he 
were called to re-adjust the broken incidents of a night's dream. I had 
yet another objection to this class of boats, at the era mentioned. Their 
boilers and macbinery were not constructed with elaborate skill and 
strength ,' their commanders were often intemperate, and a spirit of reckless 
rivalry existed, ivhose results were not infrequently exhibited in exploded^ 
jETunk, or grounded boats, and the loss of lives. 

li is a regulation of law that pilots are provided for all boats, descending 
the falls — a descent, by the way, which can only be made on the Indiana 
side. When this officer came on board, the owners thought best to go by 
land to Shippingport I had less at stake in its safety than they, yet felt a 



desire to witness this novel mode of descent; nor did the result disa{^point 
me. Standing on the deck, or rather flat roof of the ark, the view was 
interesting and exciting. The first point at which the mass of water 
breaks was the principal point of danger, as there is here a powerful re- 
'flux, or eddy current, on the right hand, while the main velocity of the 
current drives the vessel in a direction which, if not checked by ths lajrge 
sweeps, would inevitably swamp it. The object is to give this check, and 
shoot her into the eddy water. This was done. The excitement ceased 
in a few moments, and we passed the rest of the way with less exertion 
to the men, and got down the remainder of the falls in perfect safety. AH 
this danger to the growing commerce of the west, is now remedied by the 
Louisville canal, which, by a work of but two miles in length, which holds 
the relative position of a string to the bow, connects the navigable waters 
above and below those J^ls, and permits all river crafl of the largest bur- 
den to pass. 

It was about the falls of the Ohio, or a little above, that I first saw the 
gay and noisy paroquet, or little parrot of the west ; a gregarious bird, 
whose showy green and yellow plumage makes it quite an object to be 
noticed and remembered in a passage on the lower Ohio. One of these 
birds, which had been wounded, was picked up out of the river, a few 
miles below the falls. It was evident, from the occurrence of this species, 
and other features in the natural history of the country, that we were now 
making a rapid southing. The red-bud, the papaw, the buckeye, and the 
cucumber tree, had all introduced themselves to notice, among the forest 
species, below Pittsburgh ; although they are all, I think, actually known 
to extend a little north of that latitude; and we now soon had added to the 
catalogue, the pecan and cypress, and the cane, with the constant attendaiit 
of the latter, the green briar. I had no opportunity to examine the pecan, 
until we reached the mouth of the Wabash and Shawneetown, where I 
went on a shooting excursion with a young Kentuckian, who gave me 
the first practical exhibition of bringing down single pigeons and other 
small game with the rifie, by generally striking the head or neck only. 
I had heard of this kind of shooting before, and witnessed some capital 
still shots, but here was a demonstration of it, in brush and brier — catching 
a sight as best one could. The ball used on these occasions was about 
the size of a large buckshot. 

Shawneetown is a word which brings to mind one of the North Ame- 
rican tribes, who, between 1632 and the present time, figure as one of the 
frontier actors in our history. They have, in this time, with the ubiquity 
of one t)f their own genii, skipped over half America. They weye once, cer- 
tainly dwellers on the Savannah, if not, at a still earlier day, on the Suanee, in 
Florida ; then fled north, a part coming down the Kentucky river, and a 
part fleeing to the Delaware, and thence west They are now on the 
Konga, west of the Missouri. So much &i \]laft ^£!&Qi(:haiCv;^TL ^i ^Dsask^xu 
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History never remembers any thing which she can possibly forget, andll 
ibund at least, one high-feeling personage here, who did not like the man* 
ner in which I associated the modern town with reminiscences of the 
savages. "Why, sir," said he, as we walked the deck of the ark, jQoatii^ 
down the Ohio, and getting nearer the place every moment, " we have a 
bank there, and a court house ; it is the seat of justice for Gallatin county ; 
—and a printing press is about to be established ; — it is a very thriving 
place, and it bids fair to remain second to none below the Wabash." ^ All 
this, truly," I responded, willing to reprove pride in an easy way, " is a great 
improvement on the wigwam and the council-fire, and wampum coin^beads." 
It is sometimes better to smile than argue, and I found it so on the present 
occasion. I did not wish to tread on the toes of rising greatness, or pour 
upon a love of home and locality, honorable and praise-worthy in my 
"fellow traveller, the chilling infiuence of cold historical facts. My allu- 
sions were the mere effect of the association of ideas, resulting from 
'names. If the residents of Shawneetown do not like to be associated with 
the native race, who would not have exchanged a good bow and arrotlrg 
for all the court houses in Christendom, they should bestow upon the 
place some epithet which may sever the tie. 



LANOUAOES OF MEXICO. 

• * Humboldt observes that there are tvirenty languages in Mexico and New 
Bpain, of which fourteen have grammars and dictionaries tolerably com- 
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1. 


ter are 
Mexican, or 


Aztec. 


9. 


Matlazing 


2. 


Otomite. 




0. 


Huastec. 


3. 


Tarasc. 




11. 


Mixed. 


4. 


Zapotec. 




12. 


Caquiquel. 


5. 


Mistec. 




13. 


Tarauma. 


6. 


Mia, or Yucatan. 


14. 


Tepehuan. 


7. 


Zotonac. 




15. 


Cora. 


8. 


Popolouc. 









The languages of New Zealand, Tonga and Malay, have no declension 
(rf nouns, nor conjugation of verbs. The purposes of declension are an- 
swered by particles and prepositions. The distinctions of person, tense, and 
mode, are expressed by adverbs, pronouns, and other parts of speech. 
This rigidity of the verb and noun is absolute under every order of ar- 
fangement, in which the words can be placed, and their meaning is not 
helped out, by either prefixes or sufHxes, as it is in the dialects of the At* 
^nqnin and other North American languages. 
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After stopping' a day or raoie at Shawneetovim, and reconnoitering ktr 
idbtnity, i proceeded to the mouth of the Cumberland, and from thence, 
iSfter many days detention at that point waiting lor a boat, to the mouth of ^ 
the Ohio. I found this to be a highly ii^teresting section of the river, froia 
ita great expanse and its fine water-prospects. The picturesque caloareoisi 
diffi on the west banks, display a novel and attractive line of river scenery. 
The Ohio had, from its commencement, well sustained the propriety of its 
ancient-appellation of the Beautiful River ; but it here assumed something^ 
more than beautiful — ^it was majestic Let it be borne in mind that this 
stream, in the course of some seven or eight hundred miles flow froni 
Pittsburg to Shawneetown, had been swelled on the right and left hand by 
the Scioto, the Muskingom, the Kentucky, the Miami, Green River, Wa« 
bflUi, and other rivers of scarcely inferior size. It is still further ang^* 
mented, from the left bank, with those noble tributaries, the Cumberknd 
and Tennesikee, which bring in the -gathered drain df the middle nmgei 
«f the AUeghanies. It is below Shawneetown, too, that the cliffi of the 
Gave-ia-Rock-Coast present themselves on the iKrest shore-^with their aa» 
flociations of the early robber-era which has been commemorated by the 
pen of fiction of Charles Brockden Brown. These ciifib are caveraons^ 
and assume varied &rms. They rise in bold elevations, which bear the 
general nameof the Knobs, but which are well worthy of the nameof mom^ 
tains. (Distinct from the interest they have by casting their castie-lika 
shadows, at sunset, in the pure broad stream, they constitute a.knid 
4f Derbyshire in their fine purple spars, and crystalized galena and other 
mineralogical attractions. I was told that a German of the name of Storcb^ 
who pretended to occuk knowledge, had, years before, led money and 
niner^ diggers about these Knobs, and that he was the diacar^rer 'of the 
fi&e fluates of lime found here. 

One csA hardly piass these broken eminencee, with the l^owledgs thsit 
they tally in their calcareous structure and position with th^ took fimni- 
tion ofthe Missouri state border, lying immediately west of them, widuiut 
regardmg them as the apparent monuments of some ancient fiioiogical 
change, which afiEbctad a very wide space of country north of t^bmx poei« 
Ifen. A barrier of tUi natnroi whooh should Hnk the Te^uiesaef kr^ Mii- 
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soori coasts, at Grand Tower, would have converted into an inland 
the principal area of the present states of Illinois, Indiana, and Southern 
Ohio. The line of separation in this latitude is not great. It constitutes • 
the narrowest point between the opposing rock formations of the east and 
west shores, so far as the latter rise through and above the soil. 

I was still in a floating Monongahela ark as we approached this coast 
of clifis. The day was one of the mildest of the month of June, and the 
surface of the water was so still ai^d eatia that it presented the appearance 
of a perfect mirror. Our captain ordered alongside the skiff, which served 
as his jolly boat, and directed the men to land me at the Great Ca,ye. It9 
idUe snd* yawning mouth gafve expectatioiiB^ ikoweier, which were not 
j^Hzed. It closes raj^idly as it ss ptirsoed into the rock, and pever coidil 
liDve iifbrded a safe shelter &r gangs of robbers whose haunts werV 
kftowp. Tradition states, on this pointy that its miouth 'Was formerly closed * 
floid hid by trees and foliage, by which means the Unsuspecting voyageroL^ 
wththeii upward freight were waylaid. We overtook the slowly float* 
mg ark before it had reached Horricane Idand, and the next land we 
lyiade was at Smithfield, at the mouth of the Giimberknd: Wl^ile heze^* 
siteittl disoharged Tennessee militiamen, or voiunteers from the still un- 
ftlished Iftdian war ihlhe south, landed on their way home. They were 
^qui^ied after the Cushion of wiestern huhtefs, with hunting shirts andf 
ziflte, and took a mamfiHSt pride in dedaring thait they hafd fought nadet 
^^tifi Hickory"— <i term which has, since that era^ become iamiliar ta^ 
tiirifized workL ' I here first saw that singnkr excrescencoTin the yegefaih 
Ue king^fli called cypress knees. - The point of land b^ween Am 
Bibuth o£ the CuBkberfand and Ohio, was a noted locality of the C3rpreii» 
tcee.:' IThiB tree puts up front its loots a blunt cone, of various size and 
hi^ght, .which resembles a sugar toa£ It is smooth^ and without limb oe 
^Dlnge. An ordinary cone or knee "would measurie eight inches in diam* 
eter, and tfabty inches high. It would seem like an abortive c^rt of the 
tBse to ptrt up another growth. The paroquet was exeeedingiy abundai^ 
ali thii' place, along the shc^es, aid in the woods. They told me that thm 
bixd' rested by hooking its up^t mandible to. a limb. I nfade severai 
alKMstihg exeiMfobs^ into the neighbouring forests, and remember that 1 
^daimed, in addition tOi smaller tro^^hies of these daily rambles, a shrike 
Imd a hystrii^. 

or^Ait length a keel boat came inifrem the Illinois Saline, commaitded by 
a Captain Ensminger — an Americo-German— d bold, fmnk man, ver^ 
inielligent of things relating to river navigation. With him I took passage 
icarBL Louis, in Missouri, ai^d we were soon under weigh, by the force 
lof iian, for the. mouth of the Ohio. We stopped a' short time at a new 
ikainlet on the Illinois shore, which had been laid out by some speculators 
•itf- Cincinnati, but was. remarkable for nothing but its name. It w&i 
-s^Sa^hj a kind of. hathoe i& nomendatare, ^ AmeridL" L obsenred tm 
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the shores of the river at this place, a very recent formation of pudding; 
stone, or rather a local stratum of indurated pebbles and clay, in whicfi 
the cementing ingredient was the oxyde of iron. Chalybeate waters per- 
colated over and amongst this mass. This was the last glimpse of consol- 
idated matter. All below, and indeed far above, was alluvial, or of recent 
origin. Nothing cpuld exceed the fertile character of the soil, or its rank 
vegetation and forest growth, as we approached the point of junction ; but 
it was a region subject to periodical overflows, the eras of which were very 
distinctly marked by tufts and bunches of grass, limbs, and other floating^ 
matter which had been lodged and left in the forks and branches of treefl^ 
now fifteen or twenty feet above our heads. It was now the first day of 
July, and I felt the most intense interest as we approached and came to the 
point of confluence. I had followed the Ohio, in all its sinuosities, a thoq^ * 
sand miles. I had spent more than three months in its beautiful and va- 
ried valley ; and I had something of the attachment of an old friend for its 
noble volunie, and did not well like to see it about to be lost in the mighty 
Mississippi. Broad and ample as it was, however, bringing in the whole 
congregated drain of the Western slopes of the AUeghanies and the table 
lands of the Great Lakes, the contest was soon decided. The stream had^ 
at that season, sunk down to its summer level, and exhibited a transparent 
blue volume. The Mississippi, on the contrary, was swelled by the melif- 
ing snows of the Rocky Mountains, and was in its vernal flood. Coming 
in at rather an acute angle, it does not immediately arrest the former, but 
throws its waters along the Tennessee shores. It runs with prodigious 
velocity. Its waters are thick, turbid, and replete with mingled and floatr 
ing masses of sand and other comminuted rock and floating vegetation, 
trees, and rubbish. For miles the line of separation between the Ohio and 
Mississippi waters was visible by its colour ; but long before it reaches the 
Iron Banks, the modern site of Memphis — the Father of Waters, as it 
is poetically, not literally, called — ^had prevailed, and held on its way to 
make new conquests of the St. Francis, the White, the Arkansas, an^ 
other noble streams. 

Our captain, although he had no lack of self-confidence, did not seem Uf 
be in haste to grapple with this new foe, by plunging at once into the tur- 
bid stream, but determined to try it next morning. This left me, a g6o4 
part of the day, in a position where there was not much to reward inquiry. 
I fished awhile from the boat's side, but was rewarded with nothing 
besides a gar, a kind of sword, or rather billed fish, which appears to be 
provided with this appendage to stir up its food or prey from a muddy 
bottom. Its scales and skin are nearly as hard and compact as a shark's! 
and its flesh is equally valueless. It is at this point that the town of Cairo 
has since been located. There were, at the period mentioned, several 
arks and flat-boats lying on the higher banks, where they had been moored 
in high water. These now served as dwellingj&^axidb^ Q.\s$ii^%^<;yst^\fiL 
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()ieir sides they formed rude groceries and provision stores. Whatever 
ebe, however, was to be seen at so low and nascent a point, the mosquito, 
as night came on, soon convinced us that he was the true magnate of those 
dominions. 

The next morning at an early hour our stout-hearted commander put 
]bis boatmen in motion, and turned his keel into the tor.rent : but such was 
the velocity of the water, and its opacity and thick turbidness, that I 
&ougbt we should have been precipitated down stream, and hurled against 
Ifunken logs. Those who have ascended this stream in the modern era 
tii steamboats, know nothing of these difficulties. It seemed impossible to 
litem the current. A new mode of navigation, to me at least, was to be 
tried, and it was evidently one which the best practised and stoutest-hearted 
tiien by no means relished. . These boats are furnished with a plank walk 
on each side, on which slats are nailed to give a foothold to the men. 
!&acli man has a pole of ash wood about 16 feet long, with a wooden knob 
lit the head to rest against the should0r, and a blunt point at the other end 
jkhod with iron. Planting these upon the bottom near shore, with their 
beads facing down stream, the men bend all their force upon them, pro- 
ipelling the boat by their feet in the contrary direction. This is a very 
lEaborious and slow mode of ascent, which has now been entirely super- 
ceded on the main rivers by the use of steam. 

* Such is the fury and velocity of the current, that it threatens at every 
Sreshet to tear down and burst asunder its banks, and run lawless through 
the country. Oflen whole islands are swept away in a short time. We 
£ad an instance of this one night, when the island against which we were 
ll^oored, began to tumble into the channel, threatening to overwhelm us by 
lEl^e falling earth and ihe recoil of the waves, and we got away to the main 
slibre with much effort, for night was set in, the current furious, and the 
shore to whicli we were going entirely unknown. To have struck a 
fliinken log on such a traverse, under such circumstances, must have been 
ratal. We got at length upon a firm shore, where we moored and turned 
in at a late hour ; but a curious cause of alarm again roused us. Some 
knlmal had made its appearance on the margin of the stream, not far below 
ps, which in the dimness of the night appeared to be a bear. All who 
litid arms, got them, and there was quite st bustle and no little excitement 
kknong the cabin passengers. The most knowing pronounced it to be a 
ffpJte bear. It produced a. snorting sound resembling it. It seemed furl- 
Otis. Both tohite andfuriotis it certainly was, but after much delay, com- 
B^endable caution, and no want of the display of courage, it turned out to 
be. a large wounded hog^, which had been shot in the snout and head, and 
iSame to allay its fevered and festered flesh, by night, in the waters of the 
Blississippi. 

To stem the current along this portion of the river required almost 
kiperbmasua power. Often not more than a few miles can be made with 
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tt hard day's exertions. We went the first day six miles, the second about 
the same distance, and the third eight miles, which brought us to the fiiist 
"Cultivated land along a low district of the west shore, called the Tyewapel^ 
IBottom. There were six or eight small farms at this spot ; the land rkU^ 
and said to be quite well adapted for corn, flax, hemp, and tobacco. I oV 
served here the papaw. The next day we ascended but three miles ahd 
^stopped, the crew being founft too weak to proceed. While moored to thd 
bank, we were passed by several boats destined for St. Louis, which were 
loaded with pine boards and plank from Olean, on the sources of the At 
ieghany. They told us that sixty dollars per thousand feet could be (Jb- 
tained for them. 

Additional men having been hired, we went forward the next day to a 
point which is called the Little Chain of Rocks, where, from sickness tXk 
some of the hands, another halt became necessary. It is at this point that 
the firm cherty clay, or diluvial soil of the Missouri shore, first presents 
itself on the banks of the river. This soil is of a sterile and mineral chft- 
racter. I noticed beneath the first elevated point of it, near the river's edgiSy 
a locality of white compact earth, which is called chalk, and is actually 
Tzsed as such By mechanics. On giving a specimen of it, after my rettoii 
to New York in 1819, to Mr. John Griscom, he found it completely desii- 
tute of carbonic acid ; it appears to be a condition of alumine or neari^ 
pure clay. Large masses of pudding-stone, disrupted from their original 
position, were seen lying along the shore at this locality, being similar ti 
their character to that seen on approaching the mouth cif the Ohio. 

We ascended the river this day ten miles, and the next five miles, whiill 
brought us to Cape Girardeau, at the estimated distance of fifty miles aboVQ 
the mouth of the Ohio. At this place I was received with attention by 6n^ 
of the principal residents, who, on learning that my object was to examiftd 
the natural history of the country, invited me to his house. In ramlbling 
the vicinity, they showed me a somewhat extra but dilapidated atid 
deserted house, which had been built by one Loramae, a Spanish tradeTi 
who has left his name on one of the branches of the river St Mary's of 
Indiana. This old fabric excited a strong interest in my mind as I \^^dked 
through its open doors and deserted rooms, by a popular story, how true I 
faxow not, that the occupant had been both a rapacious and cruel m^ 
aiding with the Indians in the hostilities against our western people ; and 
that he had, on one occasion, taken a female captive, and with his own 
hands cut on^her breasts. 

The journey from Cape Girardeau to St. Louis occupied nineteen days, 
and was fraught with scenes and incidents of interest, which I should de- 
tail with pleasure were it compatible with ray limits. Indeed, every day^d 
Toyage along this varied and picturesque shore presented objects of remark^ 
which bokh commended themselves to my taste, and which the slow xsNoii^ 
tt nscettt gtcte iiie^/WZI tneans to improve.' Ti^fift m\^\.\i^ %»\\ ^MJa^xSSab.^ 
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pf its geological structure and its mine^alogical productions-r-themes which 
were then fresh and pew, hut which have lost much of their attractions by 
the progress which natural science has made in the country during siji^ 
and twenty years. To these topics it is the less necessary to revert, qs 
they were embraced in the results of my tour, given in my << View of the 
Wihes," published in 1819. 

The article improperly called pumice, which floats down the Missouri 
during its floods, from the burning coal banks in the Black Hills, I firat 
picked up on the shore in the ascent above Cape Girardeau, and it gave 
me an intimation that the waters had commenced falling. We came to, 
the same night, at a well known fountain, called the Moccasin Spring, a 
QOpious and fine spring of crystal water, which issues from an elongated 
Orifice in the limestone rock. 

While lying at the mouth of the river Obrazo, where we were detained 
oa account of hands, several boats touched at the place, carrying emigrants 
Irom Vermont and New York, whose destination was the most westerly 
settlements on the Missouri. At higher points in the ascent we encoun- 
](ered emigrants from Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky, which denotes the wide range of the spirit of migration at 
Ithe era. The ends of the Union seemed to be brought together by this 
|neneral movement towards the west It was not uncommon to find rep- 
resentatives from a great number of the states in these accidental meetings ; 
jthey were always of a social and highly friendly character, and the eflect 
of such a system of intercommunication and residence, from districts widely 
Separated, could not but be highly auspicious in promoting uniformity of 
inanners and opinions, and assimilating customs, drei^s, and language. 
If long continued it must destroy provincialisms, and do much to annihilate 
local prejudices. 

. Every one who has ascended this stream will recollect the isolated clifi^ 
fading in its waters, called Grand Tower, with the corresponding der 
yeiopments of the coast on the contiguous shores, which tell the traveller 
plainly enough that here is the site of some ancient disruptive process in 
the physical history of the valley. The current has an increased velocity 
in sweeping around this obstacle ; and we found, as the waters fell, that 
there were numerous eddies and strong jets or currents along this precipi- 
ppm coast, which it required extra force to surmount We saw one day a 
pumber of pelicans standing on a sand bar. The wild turkey and quail 
were daily encountered on shore. 

Our approach to St. Genevieve was preceded by a sight of one of those 
chsracteristic features in all the early French settlements in this quarter-— 
the great public field extending several miles, Sive miles I think, along the 
banks of the river. St Genevieve itself lies about a mile from the river, 
and is concealed by irregularities in the surface. It is a highly charac- 
tarjOjc antjque French town, and reminds one strongly of the style and 
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manner of building of the {)rovincial villages and towns of the parent 
country, as still existing. Three miles above this place we came to a noted 
point of crossing called the Little Rock Ferry ; a spot worthy of note at 
that time as. the residence of a very aged Frenchman, called Le Breton. 
Statements which are believed to be true, made him 109 years old. From 
his own account he was at the seige of Bergen-op-zoom, in Flanders ; at 
the seige of Louisburg ; at the building of Fort Chartres, in Illinois \ and 
at Braddock's defeat. After his discharge, he discovered those extensive 
lead mines in Washington county, about forty miles west of the river, 
which still bear his name. 

The coast between St Genevieve and Herculanetmi is almost one con« 
. tiauous cliff of precipitous rocks, which are broken through chiefly at the 
points where rivers and streams dischaarge. Herculaneum itself is sea^d 
QO one of these limited areas, hemmed in by clif&, which, in this casei 
were rendered still more picturesque by their elevated shot towers. I 
laiided at this place about noon of my twenty-second day's ascent, and find* 
iag it a convenient avenue to the mine district, determined to leave my 
baggage at a hotel till my return from St. Louis, and pursue the rest of the 
journey to that place on foot. It was at this point that I was introduced to 
Mr. Austin^ the elder, who warmly approved my plan of exploring the 
nunes, and o&red every facility in his power to further it. Mr. Auskhi 
was, he iiftformed me at a subsequent stage of our acquaintance, a native 
of Connecticut He had gone early into Virginia and settled iEit Richmond* 
where his eldest son was born, and afterwards removed to Wythe county. 
In 1778 he went into Upper Louisiana, enduring severe sufferings and 
the risk of life, in crossing the country by way of Yincennes to St Lonli^ 
^here he was well received by the Spanish local governor. He obtained 
a grant of land in the present area of Washington county, the principal 
seat of Uie older mines. About the time I went to Missouri, or soon aflar 
it, he resolved to visit San Antonio, in Texas, with a view of introducing 
a colony of Americans into that quarter. This plan he carried into execih 
tion, I think, in 1820, and returned with an ample grant ; but he did not 
live to carry its stipulations into effect, having died suddenly after his 
return, at the Jhouse of his daughter, Mrs. Bryant, at Hazel Run. 

Mr. Austin was a man of great zeal and fervour of imagination, and en- 
tered very warmly into all his plans and views, whatever they were. • He 
was hospitable, frank, intelligent, and it is with feelings of unmixed plea- 
suiey that I revert to my acquaintance with himj no less than with his talented 
son, Stq>hen, and the excellent, benign, and lady-like Mrs. Austin, and 
other members of this intelligent family. 
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WissLomjjtEou had nothing in cmnmon with its sombre Italian proCd* 
IjFpei which has been dug out of dust and ashes in modern times, but iii 
Bttne^ Instead of buried palaces and ruins of a loxurious age of marUei 
'bronse and silver, most of the houses were built of squared oak logs, and 
had bulky M feshioned chimnejrs, built outside with a kind of castelated 
air, as they are seen in the old French and Dutch settlements in Canada, 
and along the vallies of the Hudson and Mohawk. The arts of painting 
and gilding and cornices, had not yet extended their empire here. Mr. 
Austin's residence, was the only exception to this remark, I remember. 
The Courts of Justice were content to hold their sessions in one of the 
odcen timber buildings named ; the county jail had a marvellous re- 
•emblance to an ample smoke-house, and my kind host, Ellis, who was a na- 
tive of South Carolina, was content to serve up substantial and good cheer 
in articles, not exhumed from a city buried in volcanic ashes, but in plain 
tdbrics of Stafibrdshire and Birmingham. In addition to the host-like and 
agreeable resort, which travellers unexpectedly found at his hands, in a 
nansion whose exterior gave no such signs, he presided over the depart* 
inent of a public ferry, established at this place, across the wild and flue* 
Inating Mississippi; and had he kept note book, he could have given 
account of many a one, from other lands, with golden hopes of the for 
west, whom he had safely conducted, against the most adverse floods, to 
the Missouri shore. I found a few old books at his house, which showed 
that there had been readers in his family, and which helped to while 
away moments, which every traveller will find on his hands. 

I have intimated that there wns nothing in the way of the antique, in 
Herculaneum, but its name. To this I might' add, that there was no ex- 
ception, unless it be found' in the impressions of objects, in the structure 
of thlB rocks, in this quarter, denoting a pricHr age of existence. I was 
shown an impression, in the surface of a block of limestone, quarried- here, 
which was thought to resemble a man's foot. It did not appear to me to 
bear this similitude, but was rather to be referred to some organic extinct 
forms, which are not yet well understood. 

Having passed a couple of days here, I set out early one moming, 
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on foot, for St Louis, accompanied by two youngs men from Pennsylvania) 
with whom I had become acquainted on prior parts pf my route. They 
had come with an adventure of merchandize from the waters, of the 
Yioughagany, and were desirous of seeing the (thenj| capitol of the Terri- 
tory. Nothing untoward occurred, until we reached and crossed the 
river Merrimack, where night overtook us^ and set in with intense dark* 
ness, just as we reached the opposite shore. There was but one house in 
the vicinity ; and not distant more than a mile, but such vras the intensity 
of the darkness, owing to clouds and a gathering storm, that we lost the 
road, wandered in the woods for some hours, during which the rain com- 
menced, and were at length directed to the house we sought, by the fidnt 
and occasional. tinkling of a cow bell. 

We travelled the next morning twelve miles,, to breakfast at theantiqiie 
looking village of Carondalet The 'route lies over an elevated tract of 
uplands, eligibly situated on the right bank of the IVlississippi, in which 
a growth of wild prairie grass and flowers, filled up the broad spaces be* 
tween the tree& There was no habitation visible on the rout&-»& standr 
ing spring under a ledge of rocks, about half way, was the only spot 
where we could get a drop of water to allay our thirst — ^for it was a hot 
August day. We encountered several deer, and from the frequent occur* 
rence of their tracks, deemed such an occurrence to be common. It is on 
this elevated and airy tract, that the site of Jeflferson Barracks, has since 
been judiciously established by the government 

Beyond Carondalet, the country haa the appearance of a grown-up 
heath. It is a bushy uninviting tract, without mature forest trees. The 
most interesting feature we saw, consisted of a number of regular depree- 
sions, or cup-shaped concavities in the soil, caused by the passage of 
springs over a clay basis, upon which there is deposited a heavy diluvial 
stratum of sand, mixed earth and pebbles. Within about three miles of the 
cityj this heathy and desolate tract began to assume a cukivated character ; 
dwellings aud gardens soon succeeded, and we found ourselves, by almost 
imperceptible grades, introduced into the city, which we reached about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. On entering its . ancient Spanish barriers^ 
we noticed one of the old stone towers, or defences, which constituted a 
part of the enclosure. This town, I afterward^ learned, had been regu* 
larly walled and fortified, during the possession of the country by the 
Spanish crown. As soon as I had taken lodgings, I caUed on R. Pettir 
bone £sq., a friend formerly of Vernon, in western N. T. who had estab- 
lished himself in this central city of the west, in the practice of the law; 
he was not in, at the moment, but his family received me with cordiality* 
He returned my visit in the evening, and insisted on my taking up my 
quarters at his house. . The time that I spent here, was devoted to the 
most prominent objects which the town and its vicinity presented to in- 
terest a stranger, such as the privatemuseum of the late Qen. Wiel GUiA:^ 
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containing many aiiicles of rich and valuable Indian costume ; the large 
natural mounds above the city, and the character of the rock formation 
jEdong the shores of the river, which was said to have had the impressions 
of human feet, on its original surface. The latter I did hot see till the 
summer of 1821, when the block of stone containing them was examined 
'in Mr. Rapp's garden, at Harmony, on the Wabash. 

My inclinations having led me, at this time, to visit the extensive lead 
mines, southwest of this city, on the waters of the Merrimack, I lost no 
time in retracing my way to Hefculaneum, by descending the Mississippi 

When I was prepared to descend the river, the two gentlemen who 
had been my travelling companions, on the journey up, had completed 
the business of their adventure, anid offered me a seat, in a small boat^ 
imder their control. It was late in the aflernoon of the day that this 
arrangement was proposed, and it was dusk before we embarked ; but it 
was thought the village of Cahokia, some five or six miles below, could 
be reached in good season. A humid and misty atmosphere rendered the 
night quite dark, and we soon found ourselves afloat on the broad current 
of the stream, without knowing our position, for it was too intensely dark 
to descry the outlines of either shore. Being in a light open boat, we 
were not only in some peril, from running foul of drifting trees, but it 
became disagreeably cold. On putting in for the Ulinois shore, a low 
sandy bar, or shoal was made, but one of my companions who had landed 
came running back with an account of a bear and her cub, which caused 
us, to push on about a mile further, where we passed the night, without 
beds or fire. Daylight disclosed to us the fact that we had passed Caho- 
kia ; we then crossed over to the Missouri shore, and having taken break* 
&st at Carondalet, continued the voyage, without any further misadven- 
tiire, and reached Herculaneum at noon. 

I lost no time in preparing to vfeit the mines, and having made arrange- 
ments for my baggage to follow, set out on foot for PotosL The first day 
I proceeded eighteen miles, and reached Steeples, at the head of the 
Zwoshau, or Joachim river, at an early hour. The day was excessively 
hot, and the road lay for the greater part of the distance, over a ridge of 
land, which afibrded no water, and very little shelter from the sun's rays. 
I met not a solitary individual on the route, and with the exception of the 
small swifl footed lizard, common to the way side, and a single wild turkeyi 
nothing in the animal kingdom. The antlers of the deer frequently seen 
above the grass, denoted it however to abound in that animal. I was con- 
Strained while passing this dry tract, to allay my thirst at a pool, in a rut, 
not, however, without having disconcerted a wild turkey, which had come 
apparently for the same purpose. 

Next day I crossed the valley of Grand or Big river, as it is commonly 
called, and at the distance of twelve miles from the Joachim, I entered the 
fluning village of Shibboleth—- the feudal seat^ so to say, of the noted 
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Here was a novel scene. Carts passing with loads of ore— smelting fur- 

^fiAces, cold figures, and the.lialf-hunter, h^-farmer costumes oif the group 

^of: ^en who were congre^ed about the principal store, told me very 

plainly) that I was , now in the mining region. Lead digging and dis- 

] covering, and the, singular. hap-hazards of qien wfio had suddenly got rich 

Jby. finding rich,. teds of ore, and suddenly got poor by some folly or eztra- 

/Yagance, gave a strong colouring to the whojie tone of conversation at this 

spot,, which, was cs^ried on neither in the mildest or most unobtrusive way : 

qui]te a vocabulary of new, technical words burst upon me, of which it was 

,neQessiary. to. get th^ correct import. , I had before heard. of the pre^ 

.term, .'^mineral blossom)", as the local name for radiated quartz, but here 

. were,tiff ^ulphate of terytes),. glass-tiff (calcareous spar), " mineral sign " 

.and.a.dQze^ other words, to be found in no books. At the head oif these 

new terms stood the popular word '/ mineral," which invariably meant 

.galena, ftud nothing else. ^ To hunt mineral, to dig puneral, and to smelt 

iff^eral,^ ,werQ so many, operations 999nected with, the reduction of. the 

.ores of galena. 

/ .i spon found jthe group of meu about the village store) was a comply 
of militia,, and that I was in the midst of what New Yorkers call a ^^ train- 
ing," which ^p{ained the hunter aspect I had noticed, , They w^e 
armed, with r^fl^, and dre^ised in their every day leather or cotton hunting 
shirts. The pdicers were ,not distinguished from the men, either because 
^WPids were not easily procured, or more probably, because they did not 
Mrii^h to appear with so inefficient and useless an arm. ^^ Food for powder," 
jms the.fir^ term that occurred to me on first surveying this group of men, 
.b«t nothing could have been more inapposite j for although like "lean 
jack's" , men. they had but little skill in standing in a right line, never 
.)|E^re.XDien, better skilled for personal combat,— from the sj^imens given) I 
believe there was hardly a man present, who could not drive a. bullet .mto 
.the 9ize of a dollar at h, hundred yards. No man was better skilled in this 
art, either with rifle or pistol, than the Don of the village, the said John 
Smith T, or his brother, called " the Major," neither of whom travelled, 
or . eat, or slept, as I afterwards witnessed, without their arms. During 
jny subsequent rambles in the mine country, I have $at at the same table, 
slept in the same room, and eojoyed the conversation of one or thc| other, 
and can say, that their ejctraordinary habit of going fully armed, was 
.united in both with Qourteous manners, honourable sentiments, and high 
chivalrio notions of. personal independence ; and t had occasion to notice, 
that it was no^e but their personal enemies, or opponents in business, tbat 
d^t in vituperation against them. John Sputh T. was doubtless a man 
of singular and capricious humours, and a most fiery spirit, when aroused; 
ip(^ which scores of anecdotes are afloat., . He was at variance with several 
of his most conspicuous neighbours, :and| if he be likened to tho Uoaof* 
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the forest, it will be perfectly just to add, that most of the lesser animisb 
itood m fear of him. 

My stop here had consamed some time, but thinking I could still reach 
Mini a Bwrtauj I pushed on, but had only proceeded a couple of miles 
when I was hastily compelled to seek shelter from an impending shower. 
As it was late, and the storm continued, I remained at a farm house, at 
Old Mines during the night They gave me a supper of rich fresh 
milk and fine com bread. In the morning, a walk of three miles brought 
me to Potosi, where I took lodgings at Mr. Ficklin's, proprietor of the 
principal inn of the place. Mr. F. was a native of Kentucky, a man of 
open frank manners, and most kind benevolent feelings, who had seen 
much of frontier life, had lived a number of years in Missouri, and now 
at a rather advanced period of life, possessed a frmd of local knowledge 
and experience, the communication of which rendered the time I spent at 
his house both profitable and pleasing. 

I reached Potosi on the second of August The next day was Ae day 
of the county election*, which brought together the principal miners and 
agricultural gentlemen of the region, and gave me a favourable oppor- 
tunity of forming acquaintance, and making known the object of my visit 
I was particularly indebted to the civilities of Stephen F. Austin, Esq. 
for these introductions. During my stay in the country he interested 
himself in my success, omitted fio opportunity of furthering my views, and 
extending my acquaintance with the geological features and resources of 
the country. He ofiered me an apartment in the old fiunfly mansion of 
Durham Hall, for the reception and accumulation of my collections. 
Mr. Bates and sons, Mr. Jones and sons, Mr. Perry knd brothers, Mr, 
Elliot, Mr. Brickey, Mr. Honey and others, seconded these civilities. In« 
deed the friendly and obli^g disposition I uniformly met with, from the 
inhabitants of the mines, and the mine country generally, is indelibly im« 
pressed on my memory. 

I was now at the capital of the mines, and in a position most favour- 
able for obtaining true infonnation of their character and value. 
Three months devoted to this object left scarcely a nook of the country 
which I had not either personally explored, or obtained authentic 
information o£ I found forty-five principal mines, or mineral diggings 
as some of them are called, within a circumference of less than forty 
miles. Potosi, and its vicinity yielded a\inuaily about three millions 
of pounds of lead, and furnished employment to the estimated num- 
ber, of eleven to twelve hundred hands. The business was however de- 
pressed, like almost every other branch of dohiestic arts or industry, 
after the peace of 1814, owing to the great infivx and low prkes of 

* About 70 toCm weie polled in the town of PototL Mr. AnsCbi liie yoqi iy Br y wai 
iMKmed by the eovBtj to the Tenitoffitl Legidature. 
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foreign products, and the general derangement oi currency' and credft; 
Prepared ore, delivered at the furnaces, was worth two dollars per cwt, 
paid chiefly in merchandize. Pig lead sold at four dollars, at the mines ; 
and hut half a dollar higher on the banks of the Mississippi, and was 
quoted at seven dollars in the Atlantic cities. Judged from these data, 
there appeared no adequate cause for the alleged depression ; for in addi* 
tion to the ordinary merchant's profit, in the disposition of his stock to the 
operative miner or digger of ore, a profit of one cent and a half per pound 
was left, over and above the cost of transportation to an eastern market ; 
besides, the difi^rence in exchange, between the south western and eastern 
cities. And it was evident, from a view of the whole subject, that the 
business could not only be profitably pursued, with economical arrange- 
ments, but that the public domain, upon which most of the mines are 
seated, might be made to yield a revenue to the treasury, at least equal to 
the amount of this article required for the national consumption, over the 
expenses, the superintendence and management Besides which^ there 
vma great room for improved and economical modes of mining; and there 
wu hardly one of the manipulation, from the making of a common driU 
or pick, to the erection of a smelting furnace, which did not admit of sahi- 
. tary changes for the better. The recovery of the mere waste lead, in its 
sublimated form, around the open log furnaces of the country, promised to 
add a valuable item to the profit of the business. The most wasteful, hurried, 

- and slovenly of all systems is pursued in exploring and raising the ore^ by 
which the surface of the country is riddled with pit holes, in the most 
random manner ; the loose and scattered deposits in the soil hastily gathered 

-up, and the real lead and vems of metal lefl, in very many cases, untouched* 

' Thousands of square acres of land were thus partially rifled of their 

riches, and spoiled, and condemned, without being exhausted. By having 

- no scientific knowledge of mineral veins and geological structure, as prac- 
tically adopted in Europe, all rule in the process of mining and raising 

. the ore had degenerated into mere guess work, and thousands of dollars 
had been wasted, in some places, where the application of some of the 
plainest mining principles, would not have warranted the removal of a 
' shovel full of earth. In short, there was here observed, a blending of the 
miner and farmer character. Almost every farmer was a miner. Plan- 
.ters who had slaves, employed them part of the year in minihg; and 
every miner, to some extent was a farmer. Because the ore found in the 
• clay beds did not occur in east.and west, or north and south lines, or its 
. rules of deposition had not been determined by careful observation, all 
' success in the exploration was supposed to be the result of qhance. And 
. whoever surveys the mineral counties of Missouri, will bf^. ready, to con- 
clude, that more labour has been thrown away in the h^te:|r-«kelter sys- 
tem of digging,. than was ever applied to well direqt^. or profit^^le 
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'mining. Had a^ al»olute monaTch called for this vast "WEn^tlnt of ktaai 
from His p6ic»ple to build some monument, he wd^ld ' have been dedidjbd 
thb greatest tyrant Indeed,! know of no msfance sft America, of ^le 
'misapplication of so great an dmount of free .labour— ^labour ciieerfiiAy 
bestowed, and thrown away 'without a tegrbt. For the losers in -miEaiig, 
like the adventurers in a lottery, have no one to blame but themselves. 

It i^ppearedto me that a statement of the actual condition of the miif^ 
would be received with attention at Washingtdti, and that a system for the 
better management of them could not but be* approved, were it properly 
brought forward. I determined to make the attempt It did notj lioW'* 
iever, appear to me, that nature had limited the deposits 'of ore to oneipe-, 
cies, or to so limited an area, and I sought m^uis to extend my personal 
examinations farther west and south. Ta t>ring' Ihis about,' land to coUact 
the necessary information to base statements on, in a manner correspoinlent 
totny wishes, Requited time, and a systematic mode of Yecordrag facts. 

IV) this object, in connexion with the naturkl history of the ^country, I 
'devoted the remainder of the year, and a patt of the following year.- I 
soon found, afler reaching the mines, that= I had mbny coadjutors in' ibe 
business of collecting specimens, in the^cdmmon miners, some of whom 
were in the habit of laying ^ide for me, any thing they found, in their 
pits and leads, which assiimed a hew or curioiis^ch&racter. In(|niritt«nd 
applications relative to the mineralogy and- structure of the coUntrySi^e 
made, verbally and by letter, from many quarters. I established my resi- 
dence at Potosi, but made excursions, from time to time, in various direc- 
tions. Some of these excursions were fruitful of incidents, ^hich would 
. be worth recording, did the cursory character of these tkninisiii^es per- 
niit it On one occasion, I killed a horse by S\Viifnilting him across the 
Joachim riVer, at its moiith,' whilst he was warm and ^^^^ 

■''day's ride. He wjeis put in the stable and attehded, btttdied tie next day, 

as was supposed, from this sudden transition. -There was scarcely 

a mine or digging in the country, for forty mil^ around, which I didiiot 

^rson&Ily examme; and few persons, who had giv^n attention' to Ihe 

" subject^ from whom I did not derive aJome species of information. 

The general hospitality and fmnkness of the 'inhabitants of the nime 
country could not but make a favomnable impression on a stranger. The 
custom of riding on horseback, in a region which af^rds great &cilitie8 
for itj makes ^ very one a horsenlan aiid a wobdsman, and has generated 
sometiiing of the cavalibr air and mariners. But nothing impressed' me 
'mdte^ in this connexion, than the gallant maimer, whkh I observed here, 
of putting a lady bii horseback. She^ stands &dng ^ou, with the bridle 

' ' in her right hand, and gives you her left. She then places one of keif feet 
in your left hand, which you stoop to receive, when, by a simultaneous 
•^Keirtion and spring, she is vaulted backwards into the saddle. Whether 



this be a transmitted Sjianisb cu^om, I. know not, bat I have not obseryed 
it idthe ^French,, or American, settlements west of thp Alleghanie?. 

The earthquakes of.l815^j which. wqre so disastrous ia South America, 
are known to have propagated themselves towards the north, and. they ex- 
erted some striking efiects. in the lower part, of the valley of th^ Mi$si8- 
sippi, sen4ing down into the channel of the latter, large areas of deiuvial 
earth,, as was instanced^ in a remarkable, manner, at New Madrid. Poi^ 
tions of the forest, back of this town, sunk, and gave place to lakes and 
lagoons.. Th^e effects were also witnessed, though i^ a milder form, in 
the more solid formatipus of the mine country. Soon after reaching 
Pptpsi, I visited the Mineral Fork, a tributary of the Merrimack, where 
some of these effects had been witnessed. . I descended into the pit and 
crevices of the Old Mines. These mines were explored in the metallifer^ 
bus rock. Every thing had an old and ruinous look, for they had been 
aoandoned. Large quantities o{ the ore had been formerly raised at thia 
mine, which was pursued into a deep fissure of the limestone rock. I de- 
scended into thjs fissure, and found among the rubbish and vein stonesj 
lars^e elon^^ated and orbicular masses of caic spar, the outer surfaces of 
which bore strong marks of geological abrasion. They broke into rhombs 
very transparent, and of a honey-yellow colour. Mr. Elliot, the intellir 
gent proprietor of this mitie, represented the indications of ore to have been 
&tterin^, although every thing was now at a stand. Masses of sulphuret 
oi zinc, in the form of blende, were noticed at this locality. Mr. Elliot 
invited me to dine, and he filled up the time with interesting local remin- 
iscences. H4 stated, among other facts, that a copiqus spring, at these 
mines, dried up during the remarkable earthquakes of 1812. These 
earthquakes appear to have discharged their shocks in the direction of the 
stratification from the southwest to the northeast, but they spent their force 
west of the Mississippi Their chief violence was at Natchitoches and 
^ew Madrid, at the latter of which they destroyed an immense area of 
alluvial land. Their effects in the Ohio valley, lying exactly in the direc* 
tion of their action, were slight. A Mr. Watkins, of Cincinnati, accom* 
panied me on this examination, and rode back with me to Pptosi. 

Qn the 9th of August, I had d^iied with Samuel Perry, Esq., at Minet 
^ Burton, one of the principal inhabitants of the county, and was passing 
the evening at Mr. Austin's, when Mr. and Mrs. Perry came suddenly in. 
They had hardly taken seats, when a rabble of persons with bells and 
horns surrounded tbje house, and kept up a tumult that would have done 
honor to one of the wildest festivals of St Nicholas, headed by Brom Boa«ft 
hin^self. This, we were tpld, was a Chiraviri. And what is a Chiraviri t 
I. am not deep enough read ifi French local customs to give a satisfactory 
a|iswef , but the custom is said to be one that the populace may indulge in^ 
whenever a marriage has taken place in the village, which is not in exact 
accordapcei with their opinicms of its piopiiet^ . 1 vraia^ Vj \^\& m^\^<ek\2&^>\^^ 
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fonned of Mr. Perry's recent marriage, and should judge, moxeovery that 
he had exercised both taste and judgment in his selection of a partner. 
The af&ir of the Chiraviri is said to have been got up by some spiteful 
persons. 

Towards the middle of the month (12th,) I set out, accompanied by Mr. 
James B. Austin, on horseback, for Herculaneum, by the way of Hazel 
Run, a route displayihg a more southerly section of the mine country than 
I had before seen. A ride on horseback oyer the mine hiUs, offers one 
of the most delightful prospects of picturesque sylvan beauty that can be 
well conceived of. The hills are, with a few exceptions, not precipitous 
enough to make the ride irksome. They rise in long and gentle swells, 
resembling those of the sea,'~in which the vessel is, by an easy motion, al- 
ternately at the top of liquid hills, or in the bottom of liquid vales. From 
these hills the prospect extends over a surface of heath-grass and prairie 
flowers, with an open growth of oaks, giving the whole country rather 
the aspect of a fark than a wilderness. Occasionally a ridge of pine 
intervenes, and wherever there is a brook, the waters present the trans- 
parency of rock crystal. Sometimes a range of red clay hillocks, put- 
ting up rank shrubs and vines of species which were uTik^unon hrfare^ 
indicates an abandoned digging or mine. Farms and farm houses were 
then few ; and every traveller we met on horseback, had more or less the 
bearing of a country cavalier, with a fine horse, good equipments, per- 
haps holsters and pistols, sometimes a rifle, and always something of a 
military air, betokening manliness and independence. Wherever we 
stopped, and whoever we met on the way, there was evinced a courteous 
and hospitable disposition. 

We did not leave Potosi till afternoon. It was a hot August day, and it 
was dusk before we entered the deep shady valley of Big River. Some 
delay arose in waiting for the ferryman to put us across the river, and it 
was nine o'clock in the evening when we reached Mr. Bryant's, at Hazel 
Run, where we were cordially received. Our host would not let us leave 
his house, next morning, till after breakfast. We rode to McCormick's, 
on the Platten, to dinner, and reached Herculaneum before sunset. The 
distance by this route from Potosi is forty-five miles, and the road, with 
the exception of a couple of miles, presented a wholly new section of the 
country. 

The Mississippi was now low, displaying large portions of its margin, 
and exhibiting heavy deposits of mud and slime, which broke into cakes, 
as they dried in the sun. I know not whether these exhalations aflected 
me, but I experienced a temporary illness for a few days during this visit. 
I recollect that we had, during this time, some severe and drenching rain 
storms, with vivid and copious lightning, and heavy pealing thunder. 
These drenching and rapid showers convert the brooks and rills of the 
mlae country to perfect torrents, and this explains one cause of the wash- 
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log 4iway and gullying of roads and streets, so remarkable on the west 
bank of the Mississippi. My illness induced me to give up returning on 
horseback ; and I set out, on the 18th of thelnonth, in a dearborn, accom-. 
panied by Mis. Austin. On descending the long hill, near Donnell's, be- 
yond the Joachim, the eyening was so dark that I became sensible I must 
have got out of die road. I drove with the more care a few moments, 
and stopped. Requesting Mrs. Austin to hold the reins, I jumped out 
and explored the ground. I found myself in an abandoned, badly gullied 
track, which would have soon capsized the wagbn i but leading the horse 
by the biidle, I slowly regained my position in the direct road and got 
down die hill, and reached the house without further accident Next day 
we drove into Potosi by four o'clock in the afternoon. This was my 
second visit, and 1 now accepted a room and quarters for my collection, 
at their old homestead called Durham Hall. 

From this period till the middle of September, I pursued with unre- 
mitting assiduity, the enquiry in hand, and by that time had made a cabi- 
net collection, illustrating fully the mineralogy, and, to some extent, the geo- 
logical structure of the country. I erected a small chemical furnace for 
assays. Some of the clays of the country were found to stand a high 
heat, and by tempering them with pulverized granite, consisting largely 
of feldspar, I obtained crucibles that answered every purpose. Some of 
ihe specimens of lead, treated in the dry way, yielded from 75 to 82 pet 
oent ' 

Accident threw in my way, on the 25th of August, a fact which led to 
the discovery of a primitive tract, on the southern border! of the mine 
country, the true geological relation of which to the surrounding second- 
ary formations, formed at the outset rather a puzzle. I rode out on horse- 
back on that day, with Mr. Stephen F. Austin, to Miller's, on the Mineral 
Fork, to observe a locality of manganese, and saw lying, near his mills, 
some large masses of red syenitic granite, which appeared to have been 
freshly blasted. He remarked that they were obtained on the St. Francis,^ 
and were found to be the best material at hand for millstones. On exami- 
nation, the rock consisted almost exclusively of red feldspar and quartz. 
A little hornblende wai? present, but scarcely a trace of mica. This 
species of syenitic granite, large portions of which, viewed in the field, 
are complete syenite, and all of which is very barren of crystals, I have 
since found on the upper Mississippi, and throughout the northwestern 
regions above the secondary latitudes. The hint, h6wever, was not lost 
I took the first opportunity to visit the sources of the St Francis : having 
obtained letters to a gendeman in that vicinity, I set out on horseback 
for that region, taking a stout pair of saddle-bags, to hold my collections. 
I passed through Murphy's and Cook's setdements, which are, at the 
present time, the central parts of St. Francis county. Mine a la MoUe 
aSbrded some new facts in its mineralog\ca\ i^taT^% \%t^ ^»:« *^Bi^ "^^ 



syenite^' m'pWi, (Jh ' Blackford's F6rk. TH^'we^rnmosik liiiaits' of \Mt 
ancieiit'iriine' exiehdsi fo within a mileor two of this primitive formation:' 
Tfte red cla^ formiatibn exteiiis to the granitic elevations, and conceab" 
theit jtiiiiction with the newer rock. The nearest of the cathoiiiferoiis' 
series, in plaice, is' on the hanks of Rock Creek, at some miW distance. 
It is there the crysiallihe sandstone. How iar thiii primitive district of 
the St. Francis extends, has not heeh determined. The St. Francis and 
Grand rivers, hoth have their sources in it. It* is prohable the Osaw Fork 
of the Merrimack comes from its western fcotdeirs; Not less than twenty 
or thirty miles can he assigned for its north and south limits. The Iron' 
mJDuntain of Bellvieu is within it." The vicinity of the pass called the' 
Narrows, appears to have heen the locality of fofiner vofcaiiic action. A' 
scene of ruder disruption, marked by the vast accumulation of brok^ 
rock, it. would be difficult to find; Indeed the whble tract is one of higlr 
gieological, as well as scenic interest; Had the observer of this scene 
been suddenly dropped down into one of the Wildest, broken, primitive 
tracts of New England, or the north edst angle of New York, he could 
not have found a field of higher physical attractions. Trap and green- 
stone constitute prominent tracts, and exist in the cOndMoh bf dykes in 
the syenite, or feldspathique granite. I sought in vain for mica in the 
form of distinct plates. Some of the greenstone is handsomely porph<H 
lytic, and embraces green crystals of feldspar. Portions of this" Tock are 
sprinkled with masses of bright sulphuret of iron. Indeed iron in several 
of its forms ^hounds. By far the largest piortibn of it is in the shape of 
the micaceous oxyde. I searched, without siicbei^s, for the irridescbii-. 
specular variety, or^ Elha ore. Iii returning froiii this trip, I found Wolf 
river greatly swollen by rains, and had to swiiii it at niuch h^aird, witK 
ipy saddle-hags heavily laden with the results of my eitaminatiqn. It wa9 
dark when I reached the opposite bank : wet and tifed I pushed for the 
only house in sight. As t came to it the. doors stood open,' the fence! 
were down, a perfect air of desolation reigned around. Th^fe waii^hb 
living heing found ; and the masses of yawning darkness exhibited by 
ike untenanted rooms, seemed a fit residence for the gehiuS of romaiide^ 
IJJeither my horse nor myself were, hoWever, in a temper or plight fortck 
adventure of this kind, and the poor beast seemed as well plea^^ as I 
was, to push forward from so cheerless a spot. Four miles* ridiiig thrbugH 
an untenanted forest, .and a dark and blind road, brought us toa Mir: 
Murphy's, the sponsor of Murphy's settlement 
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SCENES AID ADVEITURES 



ISP THE OZARK MOUNTAINS. 
A.©. 1818 AND 1819. 

FRbli THE ORIGINAL NOTEtf AND JOURNAL. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS; 

Fery littlojit is conceived, is necessary to enable the reader to. determine 
the writer's position on the extreme south western frontiers, in the- ysear 
1818. He had spent the summer of that year in traversing, the mine dia? 
trict, which extends along the right bank of the Mississippi, between tht 
mouth of the Maromeg and the* diluvial cliffs south of Cape Girardeaii| 
extending west and south westward to the sources of the Sk Francis* la 
these mineralogical rambles, which were pursued sometimes on foot, and 
sometimes on horseback, or wheels, he made acquaintance with maity 
estimable men,* amongst whom he may name the Austins, father and son^ 
the late CoL Ashley, John Bice Jones, Esq., and many others who >are 
still living^, by all whom, his object in visiting, the country was cordially 
approved and encouraged, at all times. He also became acquainted witk 
practical miners, and persons of enterprize who were not only familiar 
with the settled frontiers, but who had occasionally 'penetrated beyon^ 
them, into the broad expanse of- highlands, no\y geographically knowxi 
under the term of, the O^rk Chain. Geologically considered, the mufte 
country is but the eastern fanks of this chain, which extends flush -to the 
banks of the Mississippi, and has its terminus in that elevated, range, of 
mural clifis^ which form so striking and often picturesque a display, be- 
tween St. Genevieve and St. Louis. There was, at the time, a general 
apprehension felt and expressed, by hunters and others who had p^e- 
trated those wilds in quest of deer and buf[alo,:Or of saltpetre-earth in the 
limestone caves, of the predatory tribe of theOsages, — ^a jieople viHbo hsA for 
years enjoyed the bad reputation of being thieves and plunderers. All 
concurred, however, in the interesting charactei of ^e country eoteading 
in a general course, south-westwardly, from the junction of the Mis86«£ 
with the Mississippi. He felt an ardent desire to penetrate this terra 
incognita. He could not learn that any exploratory journey had been 
made towards the Rocky Mountains, since the well known expeditions of 
Lewis and Clark, up the Missouri, and of Lieut. Pike.^ ^jtytosa \k^ xi^^g^Kt - 
regioD of the Arkansas, to Sante Fe au4 C\iV!lax]fflJt^^^ "^x^O^t^xa^^^^^Si. 
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subsequently published an account of a trip to Council Bluffs.* But nei* 
ther of these routes crossed the wide and mountanious tracts referred to, or 
gave any definite information respecting them. Viewed on the map, these 
routes formed the general exterior outlines, but they left the interior filling 
up to be supplied,— or, if supplied at all, it was too often with such vague 
phrases as these — ^^ Here are salt mountains." << The — — is supposed to 
take its rise here." " Volcanic hills," and so fortL The geology of the 
country furnished no indications whatever of the probability of the latter 
remark. The kind of pseudo-pumice found floating down the Missouri, 
in high water, had been stated by Lewis and Clarke, to have a far more 
remote, and local origin. The description of rock salt, in mountain mass, 
had long been numbered by popular belief, among the fanciful creations 
of an exciting political era ; and together with western volcanoes, had 
settled down among those antiquarian rumours, which hold up, as their 
jHTime item, the existence of the living mammoth ^ beyond the big lakes." 

If the writer of the notes and journal which furnish these sketches, 
was not swayed by any particular theories of this nature, yet was he not 
free from the expectation of finding abundant materials, in the natural pro- 
ductions and scenery and incidents of the journey, to reward him amply for 
its perils. He had received from hunters several objects of the minerological 
and geological collection which he made, while living at Potosi, and Mine a 
Bwrton: from these wild borders, and, without pretending to estimate the 
force of each particular object which made up the sum of his motives, he 
resolved to organize an expedition, with all the means he could muster, 
and explore the region. The Austins, who had treated him with marked 
Idndness and attention, from the hour of his first landing in Missouri, 
were then preparing to make their first movement into Texas, and held 
out to him a fine theatre for enterprise ; but it was one not suited to his 
particular means or taste. He recoiled from^ the subtlety of the Spanish 
character ; and is free to confess, that he deemed it a &r more attractive 
latitude for the zea maize and the cotton plant, than for those pursuits 
which led him to prefer the more rugged eminences of the Oz^rks. 
They, in the end, founded a republic, and he only made an. adventurous 
journey. 

Having thus recalled the era and the motive of the following sketches, 
the purport of these remarks is accomplished. 
\ NewYark, 1844. 

* The United States goyemment, the very next year, 1819, sent out CoL Long to the 
TaUow Stone. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Hiings to be thought of befbre plunging into the woods— Compoeition of the party» and 
reasonB why it was not more nnmerons — Finrt night's encampment — ^Ftoliminaries 
•^Sleep in a deserted Indian lodge— A angular variety of the Fox Squirrel — ^Tba 
Pack Hoise escapes-^ross the elevation called the Pinery — ^Reach the outskixts of 
the settlements in the valley of the Fourche A'Conrtois. 

Whoever would venture into the wiUerness, should provide himself 
with such articles of personal comfort or safety, as habits, forecast, or the 
particular object of pursuit or observation, require. Every one will think 
of arms and ammunition, but there are other things required to make life 
pleasant, or even tolerable in the woods. This, prior excursions had 
already taught me, but the lesson was repeated by those of greater expe- 
rience. There were two persons who had agreed to go with me, and 
stick by me, to the end,— the one a native of Massachussets, and the other, 
of Connecticut, both like myself, new in the field, and unacquainted with 
life in the woods. What they lacked in this art, they more than made up^ 
I thought, in intelligence, enterprise and resource. The name of the first 
was Brigham. The other, I shall allude to, under the name of EnobittL 
Some three or four other persons, natives of the region, had consented to 
go as hunters, or adventurers into a new field for emigration, but it so 
happened, that when all was ready; — when every objection to the tour had 
been obviated, and every want supplied, and when my two eastern friends 
came on to the ground, these persons all quietly, and with an easy flow of 
reasons, backed out. In fact, my friend Brigham, was also obliged t6 
relinquish the journey, afler he had reached the point of rendezvous, i a 
PotosL A residence on the American bottom, in Illinois, the prior sunt- 
mer, had exposed him to the malaria of that otherwise attractive agricul- 
tural area, and an intermittent fever, which he had thus contracted, forbade 
his venturing beyond the settlements. So that when the appointed day 
arrived, Enobitti and myself and my good landlord, FickUn — a warm 
hearted Kentuckian, who had been a hunter and border spy in his youth, 
were all the persons I could number, and the latter, only went a short dis- 
tance, out of the goodness of his heart, and love of forest adventure, to set 
us, as it were, on the way, and initiate us into some necessary forest arts. 
It was a bright balmy day,— the 6th of November, 1818. The leaves were 
rapidly fiilling from the trees, and strewed the road and made a musicid 
rustling among the branches, as we passed the summits of the mine hills, 
which separated the valley of Mine £ Burton from the next adjoining 
stream. The air had just enough of the autumn freshness in it, to make 
it inspiring j and we walked forward, vj\\1i l\i^ iovJfeVfe ^t^KSiabSCvsii ^S.\fi5^s^ 
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and hope. As we passed through forests where the hickory abounded, 
the fox and grey squirrel were frequently seen preparing their winter's 
stores, and gave additional animation to the scene. It was early in the 
afternoon when we came. intQ^.thp yalJiey afi Bates' Creek — it was indeed 
but a few miles from our starting point, where our kind Mentor told us, it 
WIS. heat to. eocamp ;. for, in the first piace,.it ;Wa$f:th^ pnly, spot, where we 
conld obtain we»^ £bi a- long distance,, and ^secondly^ and mora, in^poriaiit 
ftan all. it was necessary that we should rearrange the load of our pack- 
&orse, take a lessoti in the art of encamping^ and make some other prepa- 
rations which were proper, before we plunged outright into the wilderness. 
Tthia. wa9 ; e^ellent . advice,., and ;prpper dg^ .only to no viqe^, but . even tO; the 
ipjiliated iaA^ woodspian's art It isj.always an obje<ft,.: ta make,, by thia 
ii^U^tory movement, what is technic^y called astt^rt 

I hii4. purchased at PotQsi, a. horse — a low priced animal, .rather old an<t 
homy^tOiCarry our blankets, some light cooking utensils and a few other. 
ai;(iele& of -necessity, and some provjsioa^. He bore, the not very, appro- 
piiitanaBftepf'/ButQhejr," whethex froni a former pw^er,^or h^yf acquired 
J: .^l^w not, but he was nq^, of , a sanguinary .temper,, or at lea3t,.the only 
Sgbting propensity he: eyejTj^vii^ced wa$ to get bacJctoPptosi, as quick as 
Possible, for he ran. off the very first nigh(,: and., frequently, tiU we got q^ite 
£|i-!west, repeated the atteiupt The popr beast seemed to know, instinc* 
tkr^y^.that he. was going, away from the land of corn Judder,, and would 
Jifiye. to .sustaia himself by picking up his. meals out of sere-gras3, often iQ 
' atony place^.pr.in;Spme de^se an/l vine-bound cane bottom, wh^re, his hind 
. logp would iQ^n be.bound fast by the greeA briar,, while he reached for- 
^ffjIM^ .in :vdn, to. bite off a green leaf. 

IJere. wetopk the first lesson in. duly, hobbling, a horse — a. very neces- 
aaiy.le^spn; for i£ not. hobbled, he wiU stray away, and ca^se. great deteur 
tioa.inthe m/oxniQg; and if npt.toe;2ZhQbUed.he wiU in^e his legs. We 
j^H^ji n^aT the banks pf the .stream,, a. d^esert^d Indian Ipdge, which ajpr 
jP)9ared.siisc6ptible, by a Utjtle effort, of, affording us. a very comfortable 
Ifight'a lodgiPig^and would fartherxaore> should it rain, prove an effectual 
•lifter. TJus arfangepnentv^fe.immediajtely set about; the. horse was un- 
|if^ed, his burden stowed in :tbLe Jodge, the l^orse hobbjied and belled, and 
jKjfire lit. Wh^le my companion, arranged the details of the camp, and 
prepared to boil a» cup of tea, I toQk my gvin, and, with but litt;!^ ad,o, shot 
>^|iiipberof fine fox and grey squirrels — :beingt|ie first fruits of our exertions 
iHfthe chace. Among them, there was one of decidedly mongrel species. 
If Qoi, the variety was. peculiar. He had a grey body, and a ried foxy 
tail, with the belly, nos^ and tips of the ears black, thus uniting cbarac- 
tePMtic* of three varieties. One or two of these were added to our. suppej, 
wbiph. vfe inade with great satisiactiqn, and in due time spread out pur 
l^nkets, and slept soundly till day break. * 

On aailymg out, I found the horse was gone, and set out in pursuit of 
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Um. Although his fore feet were tethered, so that he must lifl up both 

together, he made his way back, in this jumping manner, to his former 

owner's door, in the village of 'Mlife' h, BtU-ton. He had not, however, 

kept the path, all the way, and losing his track afler he got on the herbage, 

' ttiy ear Ctttight the sound of a bell &r to the left^ which I took to be hifi, 

"and 'fcUowBd.' I pursued the Bound of this bell, 'which was only hmri 

now and then, till aflet'criMssinghiU'atid dale*, without deviatioii f^om^the 

line of sound, I came out at'a farm yard, four miles beloW'PbC^i^ where 

I found the bell to be attached to the neck of a stately J)eiin^d ox. 'The 

-'o>Knier,'(wiia knew me and the circumstance of my havkig set out a& the 

•'eitt)editionj)'told me,'^t Butcher had. reached the mines, and beenj^ent 

^ bock, by -a son of hirformerj owner, ta my camp. I had nothing left, l^ut 

^'taTetiace^my^wayfothesatne spot, where! found the fugitive,, and. jSrt 

' dowb laft brsak&st ^of tea, bread, ham and isquirreL The whole moroji^g 

' -had' b^ea^ lost by ^s snisadventHre. r It wa& ten o^clock before we got the 

■idmmal'^ked -and set forward. 

^drtsecond.day's journey yield^' but little to. remark. Wetrave^Qed 

'^aUgeoJAy aUeg a rough mounftainous path, across a sterile tract -Galled t^e 

^'Piabry. This tract is valuable only for its pine timber. It has t^either 

' :ikrming' ;iaiid nor :mitieral wealth. Not a-Thabitation of any kind was 

rpassed.': iWe: saw* neither bird nor animal. The silence of desolatipn 

-: aeemed tcpaccoinpany us. It was a positive relief to the uniform sterility 

'.-fif fhersoil^and jnonotony of the prospect, to see at length, a valley before 

r;as.' It was'a'btanch of the Maromegj orMerrimack, which is called by 

.'its anginal French term: of Fouvched Gonrtais, We had travelled a 'ilis- 

^'4aiice' of fourteen tniled pvqr these flinty eminences. The flrst jsignsrpf 

'jmman habitation appeared in the form of enclosed fields. The sun sunk 

i-bUow the bills, ad we entered thia valley, and we soon had the glimpse of 

'ff'dwdiing^. 'Sbme woodcock flew up as we hastened forward, and we 

. 'Were not long in waiting for our formal announcement in the loud and 

long coiitinued barking of dogs. It required the stem commands of their 

' master,' before they slunk back and became quiet. It was a small log 

'tenement of the usual construction on the frontiers, and aflbrded us the 

' usual baq)ita]ity and ready accommodation. They gave us warm cakes 

i of corn bread, aad fine rich milk. We spread our blankets before an 

evening's fire, and enjoyed a good night's rest. Butcher here/Ithjok, 

had his last meal of com, and made no attempt to return. With, ^e 

' earliest streaks of day light, we re-adjusted his pack, and again ^et 

forwatd. 



/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

Seaeh a hunter's cabin on the outskirts of the wilderness— He agrees to accompany 
w— Enter the Ozark Hills — Encounter an encampment of the Delaware Indians- 
Character of the country — Its alpine air^ and the purity of its waters^ — ^Ascend to 
the source of the Merrimack — Reach a game country — ^Deserted by the hunter and 
guide, and abandoned to individual exertions in these arts. 

Evert joint labour, which proceeds on the theory, that each person en* 
gBiged in it is to render some personal service, must, in order that it may 
£fo on pleasantly and succeed well, have a definite order, or rule of pro- 
gress ; and this is as requisite in a journey in the wiklemess as any where 
else. Our rule was to lead the pack horse, and to take the compass and 
guide ahead, alternately, day by day. It was thought, I had the best art 
in striking and making a fire, and when we halted for the night, always did 
this, while my companion procured water and put it in a way to boil for 
tea. We carried tea, as being lighter and more easy to make than cofiee. 
In this way we divided, as equally as possible, the daily routine of duties, 
and went on pleasantly. We had now reached the last settlement on the 
frontier, and after a couple of hours' walk, from our last place of lodging, 
we reached the last house, on the outer verge of the wilderness. It was 
a small, newly erected log hut, occupied by a hunter of the name of Ro- 
berts, and distant about 20 miles from, and south-west of Potosi. Our ap- 
proach here was also heralded by dogs. Had we been wolves or pan- 
thers, creeping upon the premises at midnight, they could not have 
performed their duty more noisily. Truly this was a very primitive 
dwelling, and as recent in its structure as it was primitiva Large &]len 
trees lay about, just as the axeman had felled them, and partly consumed 
by fire. The effect of this partial burning had been only to render these 
huge trunks black and hideous. One of them lay in front of the cottage. 
' In other places were to be seen deer skins stretched to dry; and 
deers' feet and antlers lay here and there. There vria not a foot of 
land in cultivation. It was quite evident at first sight, that we had 
reached the dwelling of a ^border hunter, and not a tiller of the ground. 
But the owner was absent, as we learned from his wife, a spare, shrewd, 
dark-skinned little woman, drest in buckskin, who issued firom the dooi 
before we reached it, and welcomed us by the term of '' Strangers." Al 
though this is a western term, which supplies the place of the word 
'^ friend," in other sections of the union, and she herself seemed to be 
thoroughly a native of these latitudes, no Yankee could have been 
more inquisitive, in one particular department of enquiry, namely the de- 
partment relative to the chace. She inquired our object — ^the course and 
distance we proposed to travel, and the general arrangements of horse- 
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gear, equipage, 6lc. She told us of the^ danger of encountering the 
Osages, and scrutinized our arms. Such an examination would indeed, 
for its thoroughness, have put a lad to his trumps, who had come 
prepared for his first quarter's examination at a country academy. She 
told us, con amore, that her husband would be back soon,-— as soon indeed 
as we could get our break&st, and that he would be glad to accbmpany 
us, as far as Ashley's Cave, or perhaps &rther. This was an opportunity 

.not to be slighted. We agreed to wait, and prepare our morning's 
meal, to which she contributed some well baked com cakes. By this 
time, and before indeed we had been long there, Roberts came in. It is 
said that a hunteif s life is a life of feasting or &sting. It appeared to be 
one of the latter seasons, with him. He had been out to scour the 
precincts, for a meat break&st, but came home empty handed. He was 
desirous to go out in the direction we were steering, which he represeiited 
to abound in game, but feared to venture far alone, on account of the ras- 
cally . Osages. He did not fear the Delawares, who were near by. 
He readily accepted our offer to accompany us as hunter. Roberts, like 
his forest help-mate, was clothed in deer skin. He was a rather chunkyi 
stout, middle sized man, with a ruddy face, cunning features, and a 
bright unsteady eye. Such a fellow's final destination would not be a 
very equivocal matter, were he a resident of the broad neighbourhood of 

'• Sing Sing, or << sweet Auburn :" but here, he was a man that might, 
perhaps, be trusted on an occasion like this, and we, at any rate, were glad to 
have his services on the terms stipulated. Even while we were talk- 
ing he began to clean his rifle, and adjust his leathern accoutrements: he 
then put several large cakes of com bread in a sack, and in a very 
short time he brought a stout little horse out of a log pen, which 
served for a bam ; and clapping an old saddle on his back and mounting 
him, with his rifle in one hand, said, '' I am ready," and led off. We 
now had a guide, as well as a hunter, and threw this burden wholly 
on him. Our course lay up a long ridge of hard bound clay and chert 

/soil, in the direction of the sources of the Marameg, or, as it is now uni- 
Tersally called and written, Merrimack. After travelling about four 

V miles we suddenly descended from an acclivity into a grassy, woodless 
valley, with a brisk clear stream winding through it, and several lodges 
of Indians planted on its borders. This, our guide told us, vras the Ozaw 
Fork of the Merrimack, (in modem geographical parlance Ozark.) And 
here we found the descendants and remainder of that once powerful 
tribe of whom William Penn purchased the site of Philadelphia, and 
whose ancient dominion extended, at the earliest certain historical era, 
along the banks the Lennapihittuck, or Delavvare river. Two of them 
were at home, it being a season of the year, and time of day, when the 
men are out hunting. Judging from peculiarity of features, manners and 
dress, it would seem^to be impossible that any people^ should hsvettt^ 



mained .30 hng in contact with, or juxtaposition to the European races, 
- an4 ^hanged so Uttle, in all that constituteai naUpnal and personal identity. 
' ^RQberts ilooked with no very friendly eye upon these ancient lords of , the 
forest^ th& whole sum of his philosophy and philanthropy ^heing measur^ 
t by thQ y^ry tangible circle of prairie and forests, which narrowed his own 
hunting grounds. They were Qven rthen^ deemed to. he^ve been injudici- 
\ously located, by intelligent persons in the west,^nd l^ve Ipng since re- 
., moved to a permanent location, out of the corporate limits of the. S^^t^ 
^ . f^drpTerritpries, at the junction of the riy^r Konga with the; Missouri. 1 
,.s}v>tild have bee9 pleased to. have lengthened our short halt, but the wprd 
. peeped with him and Enobitti to- be f' onwa^d,'^and onward we pu/shed. 
^e were now fairly in the Cteark chaiur-^i wide and .almost illimitable 
tract, jof v^hich it may be said, that the vallieS:Only are susceptible pf fu- 
r puie cultivation. . The intervening ridges, and mountains are nearly desti- 
tute jqt forest, oilen perfectly so, ai^d in almost all c^ses, sterile, and., unfit 
fpr the plough. It is probable sheep niight be raised on some, of these 
lezpinences, which possess a sufficiency of soil to permit the grasses ta be 
SQwn. Geologically, it has. a basis of Jin^esjtones, resting on. sandstones. 
^ ijnfortunately for. its agricultural character, the sur&ce ^has been pp* 
vered with a foreign diluvium of red, clay $lle4 with chips pf horstone, chert 
^and broken quartz, which make the soil hard and compact Its trees are 
, {bw and stunted ; its grass coarse. Ija looking fpr the origin of such a soil, 
' it; s^ems probable to have resulted from broken down slates and shists on the 
upper Missouri, ^nd below the range of the Rocky Mountains, in which 
ijiese broken and imb<^ded .substances originally constituted veins. It is 
only in the vallips, and occasional plains, that a richer and more carbo- 
;nAceous soil h^s accumulated. The. purest springs, however, gush out of 
its hills ; its atmosphere is fine and healthful, and it constitutes a theatre 
' d Alpine alti^actipns^ which will probably render it, in future years, the 
resort of. shepherds, lovers of mountain scenery, and valetudinarians. 
^- There is another remark to be made of the highland tracts of the. Ozark 
range. They look, in their natural state, moro sterile than they actually 
are, from the ejSects of autumnal fires. These fires, continued for ages by 
the natives, to clear th^ ground for hunting, have had the effect not only 
to curtail and destroy large vegetation, but all the carbonaceous particles of 
the top s6il have b.een burned, leaving the surface in the autumn, rough, 
,' red, d^y and hard. When. a plough comes to be put into such a suxfsu:e, 
; it throws lip quite a difierent soil ; and the effects of light, and the sun's 
; heat are often foUnd, as I have noticSd in other parts of the west, to pro- 
duce a dark and comparatively rich soil. 

We occupied the entire day in ascending and crossing the ridge of 

fend, which divides the little valley of the Oza from that of the M^errimack. 

^' When getting near the latter, the soil exhibited traces of what appeared 

to be irqn ore, but somewhat peculiar in its character, and of dark hue. 



; TJiijs 89o« r^veiBJed itself, in passing ft abort distaACef ix^ m^midaiif lo- 
oilily of li^Lck, fpid coloHred oxide of mangajntseM^Iying^ ia massear iirtlis 
lufid soil. The Indian trail whiicl)t we wei^ puxduin^rled across the ral- 
tey. We icHrded tl^ river on foQt. I*^ eneanfni^:^^ of Ifuliana-weie 
fimd, iK)^ any very reeenit tiao^ (^Ae&i^, and w» began to think^ that 
t&a aocoiintis of Osag^ defMredation^ s^ikL plui^riag, must be rather «sagK 
gemt^K TM river pours its transpaxeaftt nwuntain waters over a vnide 
bed ^ pebUes^md smaU boulders, and, at this seasc»9 offered but lii^ ioh 
pediment to the horaea or oiusekea in crossing it; Thepsun was getting 
Jiow^iy'the time we reached the oi^osite side of the vaHey^and we en- 
cotiiped on its borders, a mile or t:wO above; Here we took due cared 
.our horses, parepared Qiur eventing's meal> taUeed over the day^s advetv- 
tmrei^ enjoy:ed ourselves sittmgbefore our camp §re^ with the wild wdide 
€f eation beforel ttrand adKmnd> and thei^-sabk to a aimsnd repose on oUr 
fdletSj^' 

Novice^ in tb^'woodman^e an,..«ni rair in the business of traveUhq^ 
our skep was simnd^ and more death-like^ than that of Bobeit& His 
1^0 bad shewn a resdeasn^as daring the afterhomi and evexmig^ We 
were new in a gtnle eouttry'^ the' deer and elk- began to be freqiMn% 
jeen^ rand their fi^eshtraoka acrostc our path,- ^fenoted their abimdaada 
I^mng^ the mgfat they venlured about our' camp, eoas^ to disturb thee«rl 
of th^ weary hunter, and indeiad^-niy. own.' He got up. and' found beA 
horses jpussibg^ Buteh^i's memoii^^ of Mine 4 Burton ' eom^ ibdd^t< hod 
jut deserted hun^ e^ he^took^hehunter'a-horsealong with himJ i jnteped 
up^ aiold' aecon)|)«9iied him^ in their pUrsiuitji - Thelyr werb both overtaken 
about three miles back on the track> making) aU posi^ible speed homeward^ 
that their tethered fore legs would permit. We conducted them back, 
without disturbing my companion, and he then went out with his rifle, 
and quickly brought in a fine fat doe, for our breakfast. Each one cut 
fine pieces of steaks, and roasted for himself We ate it with a little salt, 
and the remainder of the hunter's com cakes, and finished the repast, with 
a pint cup each, of Enobitti's best tea. This turned out to be a Jmale 
meal with our Fourche a Courtois man, Roberts : for the rascal, a few 
hours afterwards, deserted us, and went back. Had he^iven any intima- 
tion of dissatisfaction, or a desire to return, we should have been in a 
measure prepared for it. It is probable his fears of the then prevalent bug- 
bear of those frontiersmen, the Osages, were greater than our own. It is 
also probable, that he had no other idea whatever, in leaving the Fourche ^ 
Courtois, than to avail himself of our protection till he could get into a 
region where he could shoot deer enough in a single morning to load 
down his horse, with the choicest pieces, and lead him home. This the 
event, at least, rendered probable ; and the fellow not only deserted us 
meanly, but he carried off my best new hunting knife, with scabbard and 

belt — a loss not easily repaired in such a plaK^e. 

4 
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To cloak his |dan, he set out with us in the mommg : it had rained a little, 
during the latter part of the night, and was lowering and dark all the 
morning. After travelling about ten miles, we left the Osage trail, which 
began to bear too far north-west, and struck through the woods in a south 
.course, with the view of reaching Ashley's Ca^ve on one of the head 
streams of the river currents. Soon after leaving this trail, Roberts, who 
was in advance on our left, about half a mile, fired at, and killed, a deer, 
-and immediately re-loaded, pursued and fired again ; telling us to continue 
on our course, as he, being on horseback, could easily overtake us. We 
iieither heard nor saw more of him. Night overtook us near the banks ci 
a small lake, or rather a series of little lakes or ponds, communicating 
•with each other, where we encamped. After despatching our supper, and 
adjusting, in talk, the day's rather eventful incidents, and the morrow's plan 
of march, we committed ourselves to rest, but had not sunk into forgetfal- 
ness, when a pack of wolves set up their howl in our vicinity. W& had 
•been told that these animals will not approach near a fire, and are not %t 
be dreaded in a country where deer abound. They follow the track of 
the hunter, to share such part of the carcass as he leaves, and it is their 
nature to herd together and run down this animal as their natural prey. We 
abpt weU, but it is worthy of notice, that on awaking about day break, the 
howling of the wolves was still heard, and at about the same distance. 
They had probably serenaded us all night. Our fire was nearly out; 
we felt some chilliness, and determined to rekindle it, and prepare our 
breakfast before setting forward. It was now certain, that Roberts was 
gone. Luckily he had not carried off our compass, for thai would have 
been an accident fatal to the enterprise. 



CHAPTER IIL 

A deeper view of the Ozark Chain. Pass along the flanks of the highlands which 
send ont the sources of the Black, Eleven points, Currents and Spring rivers. Reach 
a romantic glen of caves. Birds and animals seen. Saltpetre earth ; stalactiteSi 
Cross the alpine summit of the western Ozarks. Source of the (vasconde river 
Accident in fording the Little Osage river. — Encamp on one of its tributaries. 

It was found, as we began to bestir ourselves for wood to light our fire 
that we had reposed not &r from a bevy of wild ducks, who had sought 
the grassy edge of the lake during the night, and with the first alarm be- 
took themselves to flight With not so ready a mode of locomotion, we 
followed their example, in due time, and also their course, which was 
south. At the distance of a couple of miles, we crossed a small stream, 
running south-east, which we judged to be the outlet of the small lakes 
referred to, and which is, probably the source of Black River, or the 
Eleven points. Our course led us in an opposite direction, and we soon 
found ourselves approaching the sterile hills which bound the romantic 
valley of the currents. There had been some traces of wheels, on the 
softer soil, which had been driven in this direction towards the saltpetre 
caves, but we completely lost them, as we came to and ascended these arid 
and rugged steeps. Some of these steeps rose into dizzy and romantic 
clifis, surmounted with pines. We wound our way cautiously amongst 
them, to find some gorge and depression, through which we might enter the 
valley. For ourselves we should not have been so choice of a path, but 
we had a pack horse to lead, and should he be precipitated into a gulf, we 
inust bid adieu to our camp equipage. Our arms and a single blanket, 
would be all we could carry. At length this summit was reached. The 
view was enchanting. A winding wooded valley, with its clear bright 
river, stretched along at the base of the summit. Rich masses of foliage, 
-hung over the clear stream; and were reflected in its pellucid current, with a 
double beauty. The autumnal frost, which bad rifled the highland treei 
of their clothing, appeared to have passed ovet llokd^c^\^ %^\jA«^-^^«^ 
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with but little effect, and this effect, was only to highten the interest of the 
scene, hy imparting to portions of its foliage, the liveliest orange and crim- 
son tints. And this was rendered doubly attractive by the contrast. Be- 
,hind us lay the bleak and barren hills, over which we had struggled, 
without a shade, or a brook, or even the simplest representative of the ani- 
mal creation. For it is a truth, that during the heat of the day, both birds 
and quadrupeds betake themselves to the secluded shades of the streams 
and vallies. From these they sally out, into the plains, in quest of food 
at early dawn, and again just before night fall. All the rest of the day, 
the plains and highlands have assumed the silence of desolation. Even- 
ing began to approach as we cautiously picked our way down the clif&, 
and the first thing we di<^ oA rto^liing- tl^ streim was to take a hearty 
drink of its crystal treasure, and let our horse do the same. The next ob- 
ject was to seek a fording place — which was effected without difficulty. 
OxK mounting the southern bank, we 9^ia found the trsiil, lost in the 
SBoroing, £M^d pursued it with alacrity. It was ray- turn this day to be in 
adrtanbe, as guide j but the temptation of small ga»i6,as we^wtsift up the 
valley^ drfew lAe asidfr, vrhile Bnobitti proceeded to seleeta suitable spot 
for the night's encampment. It was dark when I rejoined him, with my 
Spinel" and pigeon hunt, He had confined himself closely to the 
tfafl. It soon' led him out of the valley, up a long brushy ridg^e; and theft 
thrbugh an' open elevated pinie grove, which terminated abruptly ih a p&t- 
jjjgndicular priecipiice. Separated from; this, at some eight hundred yardi 
JliStan^ie, stood a couiitet pi^ecipice of lirrtestone rockj fretted out, into pin!- 
liatles and massy walls, with dark openings,' which gave the whole the 
rfesemblahcB ofarchitecturalruins. "fhe streani that "ran between these 
cKffs, vfAs small, arid it lay so deep and well embrowned iii the shades of 
cVlsning, that it presented vividly frotti this elevation, a waving bright line 
xjtt a*dark surikce. Into this deep ditk terrific gteii thie path led, and here 
tt^ lit our firiB, hastily constructed a brisft camp, and betook ourselvesl^ 
afier due ablutions in the little streak, to a night's repose. The sky bfe- 
dtthe rapidly overcast, before we had finished our meal, and a night of 
iirtense darkness, threatening a, tempest, set in. As we sat by our fire, itS 
glare upon huge beetling points of overhanging rocks, gave the scene a 
^♦fld atad picturesque cast; arid 'we ariticijiiated returning daylight with an 
lifaxidus wish to know and see our exact locality. By the restless tramp- 
fiij[ of our horse, and the tinklirig of his bell, we knew that he had found 
Bttt ifldifferent picking. 

l!)ayKght fiilfilled the predictions of the evening. We had rain. li 
dto rieviealed btir jibsitiori in this narrow, and romantic glen. A high wall 
of rocks; encompassed us on either hand, but they were not such as woul4 
liaYe resulted in a volcanic country from a valley fissure. Narrow and 
deep as the glen was, it was at once apparerit, that it was a v&lley of de- 
Jhtdaifon^ aod bad owed its existence tQ the wasting effects of the trifling 



«treB£m withia it, x^anrying away, paitiole 1^ parfkle, the matter looeeBed 
hf Taios; and frosts, and mechaaie&l attri^kia. The cliffs are excluei^diy 
«fileare(Hi8^ and piled op, masoa like, ijQ iKaiasontal layers. Oneof^ks 
BKMt stnking ^iettties whdohtbeyt]pi«si3nted, Was found in the great nvist' 
4»ry size and variety of caves, which ope&ed into this <»dcareoiis fbrmi^ofeik 
.These cavessafe of s^llsizes, some of them yery large, and not a fe^rnf 
l&em^iituated at elevstioasraboye-.the .floor of the -glen, which foarbade 



Onet>f our ficst dxjectSj: rf^g-examiniBg the ]»ighhouj^t>d, l^ras to ii»- 
inove our haggage and kxcation up the glei^, inta :Oiie -of these oate% 
!iiitfch:iit thedistaoce (^. about a mile,promised us nh effectual shelter fioul 
the inclemency of the storm. 'This dooe, Werdetendbed hedre to wait.ftir 
Settled SYeather, 'and explore' the l^recinjo^. \Bf far die most fiomment 
tl9e(%iamotEg<die litems, ivtas ^e^itteiinito. which /wef^had Ihui^ imeei^ 
inoniously l;htust louteelves. Itthad ^^yidendy been visited before, by ;pep> 
ions m xsesrdi «if saltpeCre «artih. Bffloresoences of jiiCric «arth, were 
abundant in its>fis8ilses^a»d^is-ffiLlt was also present ia muBesof reddisk 
diiuViaOi3eiirth,iwfaich:lay iaisennnral phice& The meuth of this caye ps^- 
seated anrodemegudftrarcy of ^whaeh the textreme heigte was..probabl|^ 
Ihnriy 'feet^ifltnd ^ihe base liaie hin^. i The floer of this : orifice ocouis^. sft 
mide^atteb of yraut fotty leet^above theistream. -And. this sdzeis heldte 
aboutt\4Ti>i9nndrediieet, when it ei^)asMb mt^ si lo&y deme^some eighty 'Oit 
irioiety :feet:high,^ and peiehaps, three himdced in diasseter. In its centre a 
fipe sfiddng of water issues&om the sock. Ffoin.tlBa idoNSe ssevefal p«K 
sti^fes'leaid' effiiL different di!rectio9is. 

One-^'tbsse^ens'iato the gien^at auiiinactesfeiUe.pdat, just belo%. 
ikuiodier-rtias back nearly at right an|rles with the moOth, putting out 
smal^ passages, of : not latnioh « knpottaacej . how^ver^ • io* its progress. So 
sf^adid and hoble aa ^entmnce^ye us the higbeclt hopes of finding it bu| 
theve^bol^idf a nBtmnl kbyrmlii;; butitk» result^app(»nted us. These 
tttifple 4iaic{>H(ions soon conQntiCt, raid . after' foUdWing Ihe main oUc south 
passage about five hundred yards, we found out fiMher entrance batrre^i 
by'msBsesofiiMairock, at the foot of which a ismall stream trickled 
through the broken fragments, and found its way to the m(^th. Have we 
good reason to at&ibuteto'this st^all stream, a power suffici^it to hd re- 
gairded as the^ffeetive e%&at in: carrying away the caleareoiis roek^ Soas 
t6 haJye in a doog period produced the orifice? Wbence then, it aMtj^be 
abked, the -naasses of compact reddish clay iased pebble dilu^um, whi^ 
exist? These seem rather to denote that these caves were open orifiee% 
daring the period of oceanic action, upon die surface c^ the O^arkSi afiA 
that a mass of waters, siiroharged with «ueh materials, flowed into ]M- 
fixisdng caverns. This diluvitun is, in truth, of the same era as the widi9 
ipread stream of like kind, which has been dejposited over the metallifecoQft 
region of Missouri If these, however) be .qaealdoiua &x ^tA\$:^^^Rx£i^$^o^ 
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we had lit upon another inquiry, very prominent on our minds ui 
making this exploration, namel]^, whether there were any wild beasts 
dieltered in its fissures. Satisfied that we were safe on this score, we r^ 
traced our footsteps to our fire, and sallied out to visit other caves. Most 
of these were at such heights as prevented aeoess to them. In one in- 
stance, a tree had &llen against the &ce of the cliff, in such a manner, 
that by climbing it to its forks, and taking one of the latter, the opening 
might be reached. Putting a small mineral hammer in my pocket, I as* 
•ended this tree, and found the cave accessible. It yielded some wax- 
yellow and white translucent stalactites, and also very delicate white crys* 
tals of nitre. The dimensions of this cave were small^ and but little 
higher than to enable a man to stand upright 

In each of the caves of this glen which I entered, during a halt of 
several days in this vicinity, I looked closely about for fossil bones, but 
without success in any instance. The only article of this kind observed 
was the recent leg and foot bones and vertebra of the bos musariuSi 
which appeared to be an inhabitant of the uppermost fissures in these cal* 
careous cliffs, but I never saw the living species, although I ranged along 
their smnmits and bases, with my gun and hammer, at various hours, 
^me of the compact lime stone in the bed of the creek exhibited a striped 
and jaspery texture. The wood-duck and the duck and mallard some* 
times frequented this secluded stream, and it was a conunon resort for the 
wild turkey, at a certain hour in the evening. This bird seemed at such 
times to come in thirsty, from its ranges in quest of acorns on the up* 
lands, and its sole object appeared to be to drink. Sitting in the mouth 
of our cave, we oflen had a fine opportunity to see flocks of these noisy 
and fine birds flpng down from the clifls, and perching on the trees below 
us. If they came to roost, as well as to slack their thirst, a supposition 
probable, this was an ill-timed movement, so long as we inhabited the gle% 
for they only escaped the claw and talons of one enemy, to fall before the 
fire-lock of the other. This bird, indeed, proved our best resource on the 
journey, for we travelled with too much noise and want of precaution 
generally, to^dll the deer and elk, which, however, were abundant on the 
highland plaii&. 

We passed three days at the Glen Cave, during which there were se- 
veral rains ; it stormed one entire day, and we employed the time of this 
confinement, in preparing for the more intricate and unknown parts of 
our journey. Hitherto we had pursued for the most of the way, a trail, 
and were cheered on our way, by sometimes observing traces of human 
kbour. But, from this point we were to plunge into a perfect wilderness, 
without a trace or track. We had before us, that portion of the Ozark 
range, which separates to the right and left, the waters of the Missouri 
from those of the Mississippi. It was supposed, from the best reports, that 
^Jbddin^^uth-west, across these eminences, we should strike the volley 
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of the White River, which interposed, itself between our position there 
and the Arkansas. To enter upon this tract, with our compass only as .a 
guide, and with the certainty of finding no nutritious grass for our horse, 
required that wo should lighten and curtail our baggage as much as poi- 
sible, and put all our effects into the most compact and portable form. 
And haying done this, and the weather proving settled, we followed a 
short distance up the Qlen of Caves ; but finding it to lead too directly 
west, we soon left it and mounted the hills which line its southern border. 
A number of latter valleys, covered with thick brush, made this a laboaf 
by no means slight. The surface was rough ; vegetation sere and dry, 
and every thicket which spread before us, presented an obstacle which wai 
to be overcome. We could have penetrated many of these, which tha 
horse could not be forced through. Such parts of our clothing as did not 
consist 'of buckskin, paid frequent tribute to these brambles. At length 
we got clear of these spurs, and entered on a high v;raving table land where 
travelling became comparatively easy. The first view of this vista of 
nigh land plains was magnificent. It was covered with moderate sized 
sere grass and dry seed pods, which rustled as we passed. There wafl 
scarcely an object deserving the name of a tree, except, now and then, a 
solitary trunk of a dead pine, or oak, whicji had been scathed by light- 
ning. The bleached skull of the bufifalo, was sometimes met, and proved 
that this animal had once existed here. Rarely we passed a stunted oak ; 
sometimes a cluster of saplings crowned the summit of a sloping hill ; the 
deer often bounded before us ; we sometimes disturbed the hare from its 
sheltering bush, or put to flight the quail or the prairie hen. There was 
no prominent feature for the eye to rest upon. The unvaried prospect 
produced satiety. We felt in a peculiar manner the solitariness of the 
wilderness. We travelled silently and diligently. It was a dry and thirsty 
barren. From mornin^r till sun set we did not encounter a drop of water. 
This became the absorbing object. Hill after hill, and vale after vale 
were patiently seanned, and diligently footed, without bringing the ex* 
pected boon. At length we came, without the expectation of it, to a small 
running stream in the plain, where we gladly encamped. There was 
also some grass which preserved a greenish hue, and which enabled our 
horse also to recruit himself. 

Early the next morning we repacked him, and condnued our course, 
travelling due west south-west. At the distance of five or six miles, we 
reached the banks of a clear stream of twenty feet wide, running over a 
^ bed of pebbles and small secondary boulders. This stream ran towards 
the north west, and gave us the first intimation we had, that we had 
crossed the summit and were on the ofiT drain of the Missouri. We sup- 
posed it to be the source of the Gasconade, or at &rthest some eastern tri- 
butary of the Little Osage. 
A few hours travelling brought us to the \»xikA ^i «xtf:^SDi«t ^^^«sfik k^ 



maxih'>iBiTg« 8i£e and depth, but raBQingin the isatne'direetioto. Thft 
4Bti«a|ii*w6'feioiiid it dif&snlt to eross, waA ispent s&v«ral homrs in hedpin^ 
tpiksof ttdfte^-iHid e^fitittning them with dry limhs of trees, which had 
^o^n-cariMd dovm b^ ^ods. It had a rapid and deep ctuvent, on each 
jide^of whieh wa^a wvLei^ee of shallow water and roHed boulders of 
limft a»d-«and fUmt^ We sueceeited in driving the horse ^13afeiy orer. 
il^hitli M tiie waynim our frail bridge-work, but distorbed the last link 
of it a)3 he^ j^Sj^iped ^ff^n the south bank, so that it turned under my ttettd 
MSd let me in. There was bo kind of danger in the &B as it was in the 
^Milow part <f[ the stream, bat puttmg out my Imnds to break the M, it so 
teppencd'thfekt my whole wseight rested on my gun. Which was supported 
M^ t#^«tdneS)>mere]y on its butt and mu22ie ; the effect waste wrench the 
terraL - 1 guve? it a eounter wre»ch as soon as we encamped, but I never 
illiM^watds could pkcie full confidence m it. We had not gone orer three 
Vt'tcftLt IfiUes bejrond this liver, when we eaitte io the tramks of a &ird 
iteettm, running west, but n^ sweeping off hdow, towards the north'* 
Mfift This 'fiftream was innaUer than ^e fottner sind 0);)posed no dif> 
feidty in fording it. Having done this we ABowed it up a shoit dlstante, 
ind 4»hcamp(5d on^ its south banks. 



CHAPTEH IT. 

Hi^axwy, infoimation of i^e hunters . turns, .out faj^e— We aUer .qur comse^A. b^ 
hu^t-T-An .accident — ^Anol^er rencontre with bears — Strike. the 9omce o^the Q^j^t 
Hiiifh i*o^ 6f White.River— Journey down this valley--lts character and productions 
-«^ great SpHng^^Itiic^defnts of the route — ^Pack hor^ a>1Is down a predpiech--Fiungei 
ill tb6:«ivi0r^-TA eavem-'-^Osa^e lodges^A Uniitev's litit 

• ft wasnowBnmifest^from'Otir croasiiig -tkia last tv/6 streaias^ timt w^ 
W6T6 gdiag too^r north-^^^at we weie in iaet in ^tbe tldley bf the iMBs^ 
aouri proper ; and that the linrormsUion obtained g^ the hanten <m thesoiercid 
of the Mmimack, ift&flnot to be iimplkidy t^eMed on. It is not probaUethst 
cine of the persons who gave this infei»nation hietd ever been here. It wtid 
a vegion they were ke^i out ^ by the feat 6f the Oisages, as our own &l* 
periienee in tbe case of Roberta d^oted. Willing to test it further, how* 
etfer, we followed down the last named stream a few nntes, in the hope of 
its turning 4outh or sou^-west, but it went off in fmother direction. Wia 
then came to « hiaU, and aider consulting together, steered our eouYse due 
meiht^jithiweat, ihm varying our general course from the caves. This 
carried us up a long range of wooded highlands. The forest here 'aSh 
sumed a handsome growth. We passed through a trabk of the oirei>cttp 
oaky interspersed with hickory, and had reached the £fummit of im ctevated 
wooded ridge, when just as we gained the highest point, we discovered 
four bears on a large oak, in the valley before ui3. Three of the number 
were probably cubs, and with their dam, they were regaling themselveu 
on the ripe acorns without observing us. We had sought no oppottunitieto 
to hunt, and given up no especial time to it, but here was too fair a chal- 
itnge to be neglected. We tied our horse securely to a sapling, and then 
eiamining our i»eces, and putting down an extra ball, set out to descend 
the hill as cautiously as possible. An unlucky slip of Enobifti threw him 
with force forward and sprained hid ankle. He lay for a short time in 
agony. This noise alarmed the bears, who one a^r the other quickly 
rain « from the extremities of the limbs to the trunk, whicfh they dei^nded 
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head first, and scampered clumsily off up the valley. I pursued tnem 
without minding my companion, not knowing, indeed how badly he was 
hurt, but was compelled to give up the chase, as the tall grass finally pre- 
vented my seeing what course they had taken. I now returned to my 
companion. He could not stand at first, nor walk when he arose, and the 
first agony had passed. I proposed to mount him on the pack horse, and 
lead him slowly up the valley, and this plan was carried into efiect But 
he endured too much sufiering to bear even this. The ankle began to in- 
flame. There was nothing but rest and continued repose that promised 
relief. I selected a fine grassy spot to encamp, unpacked the horse, built 
a fire, and got my patient comfortably stretched on his pallet But little 
provision had been made at Potosi in the medical department. My whole 
store of pharmacy consisted of some pills and salves, and a few simple 
articles. The only thing I could think of as likely to be serviceable, was 
in our culinary pack, — ^it was a little sack of salt, and of this I made a 
solution in warm water and bathed the ankle. I then replenished the 
fire and cut some wood to renew it. It was still early in the day, and 
leaving my companion to rest, and to the efiect of the remedy offered, I 
took my gun and strolled over the adjoining hills, in hopes of bringing 
in some pigeons, or other small game. But it was a time of day when 
both birds and quadrupeds have finished their mornings repast, and retired 
to the groves or fastnesses. I saw nothing but the little grey buntingi 
and the noisy jay. When I returned to our camp in the vale I found my 
companion easier. The bathing had sensibly alleviated the pain aikl 
swelling. It was therefore diligently renewed, and the next morning he 
was so far improved, that he consented to try the pack horse again. We had 
not, however, travelled far, when two large bears were seen before us play- 
ing in the grass, and so engaged in their sport, that they did not perceive ua. 
We were now on the same level with them, and quickly prepared to give- 
them battle. My companion dismounted as easily as possible, and having, 
secured the horse and examined our arms, we reached a stand within firing 
distance. It vras not till this moment that our approach was discovered by 
them, and the first thing they did after running a few yards, was to sit up in > 
the grass and gaze at us. Having each singled his animal, we fi]red at the 
same instant. Both animals fied, but on reaching the spot where my 
mark had sat, blood was copiously found on the grass, and a pursuit was 
the consequence. I followed him up a long ridge, but he passed over the 
vummit so far before me, that I lost sight of him. I came to a large hol- 
low black oak, in the direction he had disappeared, which showed the nail 
marks of some animal, which I believed to be his. While exa- 
mining these signs more closely my companion made his appear- 
ance. How he had got there I know not. The excitement had well 
nigh cured his ancle. He stood by the orifice, while I went for 
the axe to em camp, and when I was tired chopping, be laid hoUL 
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We chopped alternately, and big as it was, the tree at last came down 
with a crash that made the forest ring. For a few moments we looked at 
the huge and partly broken trunk as if a bear would start from it ; but all 
was silence. We thoroughly searched the hollow part but found nothing. 
I went over another ridge of forest land, started a noble elk, but saw 
nothing more of my bear. Here terminated this adventure. We retraced 
our footsteps back to the valley, and proceeded on our route. This inci- 
dent had led us a little south of our true course ; and it so turned out that 
it was at a point, where a mile or two one way or the other, was calculated 
to make a wide difbrence in the place of our exit into the valley of White 
River ; for we were on a high broken summit ridge, from which several 
important streams originated. The pursuit of the bear had carried us 
near to the head of the valley, and by crossing the intervening summit, we 
found ourselves at the head springs of an important stream, which in due 
time we learned was the Great North Fork of White River. This stream 
b^^ to develope itself m pools, or standing spitngs, which soak through 
the gravel and boulders, and it is many miles before it assumes the cha- 
iracter of a continuous stream. Even then it proceeds in plateaux or 
steps, on which the water has a level, and the next succeeding level below 
|t has its connection with it, through a rapid. In fact, the whole streami 
till near its mouth, is one series of these lake-like levels, and short rapidsy 
each level sinking lower and lower, till, like the locks in a canal, the last 
flows out on a level with its final recipient. But however its waters are* 
congregated, they are all pure and colourless as rock crystal, and well vin* 
dicate the propriety of their original name of la Riviere Blanc, They all 
originate in mountain springs, are cool and sparkling, and give assurance 
in this feature, that they will carry health to the future inhabitants of the 
Talley through which they flow. With the first springs begins to be seen 
a small growth of the cane, which is found a constant species on its hot* 
tom lands. This plant becomes high in more southern latitudes, and being 
intertwined with the green briar, renders it very difiicult, as we soon foundy 
to penetrate it, especially with a horse. Man can endure a thousand ad- 
ventures and hardships where a horse would die ; and it would require no 
further testimony than this journey gave, to convince me, that providence 
designed the horse for a state of civilization. 

We followed the course of these waters about six miles, and emcamped. 
It was evidently the source of a stream of some note. It ran in the re- 
quired direction, and although we did not then know, that it was the 
valley of the Great North Fork of White River, we were satisfied it wa« 
a tributary of the latter stream, and determined to pursue it This we 
did for twelve days, before we met with a human being, white or red. It 
rapidly developed itself, as we went, and unfolded an important valley, of 
rich soil, bearing a vigorous growth of forest trees, and enclosed on either 
hand, by elevated limestone clifis. Nothmg could exceed the i^utlt^ <^ 
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otaWQlbBtSj whibh bubbled np in copious 8|Hrings, fiom the rock, or pebble 
litiatom. For a long distance the stream increased from euch accesaaom 
Uone, without large and independent tributarses. On th& second day'fi 
Iravely we came to a spring, of this crystal character^ whieh we judged^ to 
be about My ieet across, at the point of its issue from the rock and so^ 
its oudet lifter running about a thousand yaifds, joined the main stream, to 
which it brings a volume fully equal to it. This spring i named the Elk 
Spring, from the circumstance of finding a larg^ pdDf of the horns of this 
tiBHnal, partly binried in the leaves, at a spot: where! i stooped down to 
4jtink. I took the horns, and hung them in ^e forks of «i young oak 
tree. 

' W& found abundance of game in ths^vall^. There was fno^an entire 
day^ Iihiiik, until we got near the hunt^s' x^^axps, thM we did not see 
either the bear, elk^ or deer, or their rece^ Qigns. FlodcSofith&wildtu)^ 
key w^e of daily occurrence. The gray sqiiiitel frequently aported =dtt 
the treeS) and as the stream increased mmmiVf^ found the ^xiek, bgn^ 
sind s#an. 

There were two serious dbfedliohs, Iwiwev^, tti 'ttavelling ddWtifc 
Wooded talley. Its shrubbety ihms so thick a«d r^1>k thiit it wafr neSft td 
impoidisible to force the pack bo^e tlirough it. W^reVet^the-^at^e abo^MKlt^ 
i^.thiis comprehends all its true ^uvii^s,'itii^feuhiitdr be matted t^ 
^etjher, as it were, with the greeii briar and gfilp^ tilia So m«ch fiddli^ 
ittteMed the effort at any rate, that iihe gatt^ g^ne^aily^'fied be!foi^ ti», li^ 
fakd ijjt not been for small game, we Should liayeofien Watated a liaMd. 
With every iefiort, we could not make an average of more than fbfitrteen 
liides a: day. The river was so tortuous too, ttet 'we ix>uld tfot^e^ 
on makinginore than halif this distance, in Ji ' dif^t line. 'Td rcttie*jr 
these^6vits we isoraetimes went out of the valley, tto the open n^k^ jikins. 
It was a telief, but had, in the end, these difficulties, that whilie the pkids 
ittpbsed tre to greatet heats in travelling, they afTdrded no "water, ani W6 
c^ten lost inuchtime iri the necessity, we were tihder,- towards nigh^fall,ttf 
Jjoing back to the valley for water. Neither was it found to b6 isafe 
to traitel fet separated, for there were many causes of accident, which 
l^ndered tnttttiai assistance deisirable. One day, vrhSe Enobitti led the 
horse, and was conducting hifli irdm a lofty ridge, to get into the 
TAlley,thiB animal -stumbled, and rolM to the bottom. We thoXight 
€trery%6nein hiiS body had been broke, but he had been protected by his 
ftetek,atid we found diat he was* but little injured, afid when repacked, 
MYt cjapftblexrf going forward. On Another occasion, t had been leading 
Him fer several hours, along a high terrace of cliffs dh the lefl banks 
#here this terrace was, as it were, suddenly cut dff by the intersection df 
a latei'al valley. The view viras a sublime one, standing at the pinna- 
cle of junction j but there was no possible way of descent, and it was neces- 
siujr to retnodmy steps, a long— long way. As an instance of the very 
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tpituottsr character of this streain, I will mention that a rocky peninsulii, 
causing]. & head, wi^kh it took my companion some two hours to pass, 
ivdjth tk& her99, I had crossed- in less than twenty minutes, with my 
hammer and gun. When we had, as we supposed, become familiar 
with every species of impediment and delay, in descending the valley, a 
new, and very serious and unexpected one, arose one day, in crossing the 
stiea^i, from the left to the right bank. It was my turn to be muleteer 
chat day, and I had selected a ford where the river was not wide, and the 
water, apparently^ some two or three feet deep. I judged from the clearness 
of. the pebbles at the bottom, and their apparent nearness to the surface. 
But such was the transparency of the water, that a, widef mistake wa« 
made. We had nearly lost the horse, be plunged in over head, could not 
touch bottom, and when with great ado, we had got him up the steep bank 
on the other side, he was completely exhausted. But this was not the extent 
of the evil. Our sugar and salt weue dissolved. Our meal, of which a little 
still remained, was spoiled. Our tea was damaged, — our blankets and clothi- 
ing wetted,— our whole pack soaked. The horse had been so long in 
the water, in our often fruitless eftbrts to get him to some part of the bank 
depressed enough, to pull him up, that nothing had escaped its effects. 
We encamped on the spot, and spent the rest of the day in drying our 
effects, and expelling from our spare garments the superfluous moisture; 
The next day we struck out into the high plains, on the right bank, and 
made a good day's journey* The country was nearly level, denuded of 
trees, with, sere autumnal grass.: Often the prairie hen started up, but 
we saw nothing in the animal creation beside, save a few hares, as even* 
ing came on. To find water for the horse,^ and ourselves, we were 
again compelled to approach the valley. We at length entered a dry and 
desolate gorge, without gras$ or water. Night came on, but no sound 
or sight of w^ter occurred. We were sinking deeper and deeper into the 
rocky structure of the country at every step, and soon found there were 
high clifis on either side of us. What we most feared now occurred. It 
became dark, the clouda had threatened foul weather and it now began to 
rain. Had it not been for a cavern, which disclosed itself, in one of \ 
^hese calcareous clifls, we must have passed, a miserable night. On enter- 
ing it, we found a spring of- water. It was too high in the cliff to get the 
horse in, but we carried him water in a vessel. He was afterwards hob- 
bled, and left to shift for himself On striking a fire, in the cave, its ra3rs 
disclosed masses of stalactites, and a dark avenue into the rocks back; 
Having made a cup of tea and finished our repast, we determined to ex- 
plore the cave before lying down to rest, lest we might be intruded on by 
some wild animual befoise moxning. A torch of pine wood was soon madej 
which guided our footsteps into the dismal recess, but we found nothing 
of the kind. On returning to our fire, near the mouth of the cave, we 
found the rain ht^finoretmi tQ a heavy &bo^«i) «xiii\!sxi& ^V\^%s&^^ ^^ 
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lightning, illumined with momentary brilliancy, the dark and frownmg 
precipices of this romantic gorge. The excitement and novelty of our po* 
sition, served to drive away sleep, notwithstanding a long day's march, and 
it was late before we sought repose. 

Morning brought a clear sky, but the horse was gone. He had fol- 
lowed on the back track, up the glen, in search of something to feed upon, 
and was not found till we reached the skirts of the plains. The whole 
morning was indeed, lost in reclaiming him, and we then set forward 
again and returned to the North Fork valley. We found it had assumed 
a greater expanse, at the point of our re-entry, which it maintained, and 
increased, as we pursued it down. Wide open oak plains extended 
on the left bank, which appeared very eligible for the purposes of set- 
tlement. On an oak tree, at this spot, we observed some marks, which 
had probably been made by some enterprising land explorer. With these 
improved evidences of its character for future occupation, we found the 
travelling easier. Within a few miles travel, we noticed a tributary com- 
ing in on the left bank, and at a lower point another on the left. The 
first stream had this peculiarity, that its waters came in at a right angle, 
with .the parent stream, and with such velocity as to pass directly across 
its channel to the opposite bank. In this vicinity, we saw many of the 
deserted pole camps of the Osages, none of which appeared, however, to 
have been recently occupied. So far, indeed, we had met no hindrance, or 
annoyance from this people ; we had not even encountered a single mem- 
ber of the tribe, and felt assured that the accounts we had received of their 
cruelty and rapacity, had been grossly exaggerated, or if not wholly 
overcoloured, they must have related to a period in their history, which 
was now well nigh past. We could not learn that they had hunted on 
these lands, during late years, and were afterwards given to understand 
that they had ceded them to the United States by a treaty concluded at St 
Louis. From whatever causes, however, the district had been left free 
from their roving parties, it was certain that the game had recovered un- 
der such a cessation of the chase. The black |}ear, deer and elk, were 
abundant. We also frequently saw signs of the labours of the beaver 
along the valley. I had the good luck, one day, while in advance with 
my gun, of beholding two of these animals, at play in the stream, and ob- 
serving their graceful motions. My position was, within point blank shot 
of them, but I was screened from their gaze. I sat, with gun cocked, 
meaning to secure one of them after they came to the shore. Both ani- 
mals came out together, and sat on the bank at the edge of the river, a 
ledge of rocks being in the rear of them. The novelty of the sight led 
me to pause, and admire them, when, all of a sudden, they darted into a 
crevice in the rock. 

On the second day after re-entering the valley, we descried, on descend* 
we a long slope of rising ground, a hunter's cabin, covered with narrow 
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oak boards, split with a frow ; and were exhilarated with the idea of find- 
ing it occupied. But this turned out a delusive hope. It had been de- 
serted, from appearance, the year before. We found, among the surround- 
ing weeds, a few stems of the cotton plant, which had grown up from 
seeds, accidentally dropped. The bolls had opened. I picked out the 
cotton to serve as a material in lighting my camp fires, at night, this be- 
ing a labour which I had taken the exclusive management o£ The site 
of this camp, had been well chosen. There was a small stream in front, 
and a heavy rich cane bottom behind it, extending to the banks of the 
river. A handsome point of woodlands extended north of it, firom the 
immediate door of the camp. And although somewhat early in the day, 
we determined to encamp, and soon made ourselves 'masters of the fabric, 
and sat down before a cheerful fire, with a title to occupancy, which there 
was no one to dispute. 



THE BIRD. 

VERSIFIED FROM THE GERMAN OF OESSNER: 1812. 

A swain, as he strayed through the grove, 
Had caught a young bird on a spray— 

What a gift, he exclaimed, for my love, 
How beautiful, charming, and gay. 

With rapture he viewed the feir prize. 
And listened with joy to its chat, 

As with haste to the meadow he hies 
To secure it beneath his straw hat 

- 1 will make of yon willows so gay, 
A cage for my prisoner to mourn. 
Then to Delia, the gift I'll convey, 
And beg for a kiss in return. 

She will grant me that one, I am sure, 
For a present so rare and so gay, 

And I easily can steal a few more 
And bear them enraptured away. 

He returned: but imagine his grief. 
The wind had his hat overthrown. 

And the bird, in the joy of relief. 
Away with his kisses had flown. 

H. R« S. 






PERSONAL INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE INDIAN RACi; 
DRAWN FROM NOTES OF TRAVEL AND RESIDENCE IN THEIR 
TERRITORIES. 

CHARACTER OF THE BED MAN OF AMMIICA. 

iNauiRT I. — ^What kind df abeing is the Niirili Amttticati IndJwi ?-— Have we judged 
lightly of him? — What are Us peculiar traits, Yob aflfectSom,- and his intellectual 
qualities ? — Is he mndt iafliisnced hy Yaa rdigkni, his modQ of gqvenunent, and his 
complicated language. 

Mt earliest impre^sioas of the' Indian rac^, wer« drawn from the fire- 
side rehearsals of incidents which had happ^!ied during the perilous 
times of the American revolixtion ; in which my father wa&a zealous actor, 
and were all inseparably connected with the i^trful iieas of the Indian 
yell, the tomahawk, the scalping knife, and the fire brand. In the^e reci- 
tals, the Indian was depicted as the Very impersotiatibn of' evil — a sort of 
wild demon, who delighted in nothing- sb much a&r blood and murder, 
Whether he had mind,' was governed by any r^oiis, oV even had any 
soul, nobody inquired, and nobody cared. It was alwa^ represented as a 
meritorious act in old revolutionary reminiscences, to hare killed one of 
them in the border wars, and thus aided in riddii^ the land of a cruel and 
unnatural race, in whom all feelings of pity, justieej and mercy, were 
supposed to be obliterated^ These early ideas were sustained by printed 
narratives of captivity and hair-breadth escapes of men and women from 
their clutches, which, fVo'm tiihe to time, fell into' my hands, so that long 
before I was ten years odd, I^had a most definite and t^fhific idea impressed 
on my imagination of what was sometimes trailed in my tiative precincts, 
" the bow and arrow race.**^ 

To give a de$pita conception of the Indian man, there lived in my na- 
tive valley, a family of Indians of the Iroquois^ stock, who often went off 
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to their people in the west, and as dften returned again, as if they wer» a 
th>op of geiiii, or the ghosts of the departed, who came to haunt the nut 
wood forests, and suh-vallies of the sylvan Totwasenthaw, which their an*- 
cestors had formerly possessed, and to which they still daimed some right; 
bi this family, which was of the Oneida trihe, and consisted d the hus- 
band and wife, with two grown up sons, I irst saw those eharacleristie 
features of the race,-*-namely, a red skin, with bright black eyes, and 
black stia^ht hair. They were mild and docile in their deportment, «d4 
were on fHendly terms with the whole settlement, whom they furnished 
With neady made baskets of the linden wood, split very thin, and devoured 
to' impart Tariety,< and with nice stth brooms. These fabrics' mado^ 
them welcome guests with every good hooise'wife, who had forgotten t^ 
hotrific stotiies of the revolution, and who was ever ready to givie aolteir 
and a plate^ and a lodging place by the kitchen fire, to poor old Isaac and' 
Anna, for so they had been named. What their original names were) 
nobody knew j they had lived so long in the valley that they spoke ^ 
Dutch i«Uigua§Ad, and never made use of their own, except when tatkinjf' 
tether; and' I recollect, we thought it a matter <^ wonder, when thc>y 
discoursed in Indian, whether such a gtEtturai jargon, cotild^possibly be 
the medium of conveying any very definite ideas. It seemed to be one 
irndi^inguished tissue of hard Sounds, blending all parts of speech 
together. 

Had the boys of my own age, and I may say, the gix>wn people^ 
stopped to reflect, and been led to consider this family and their race in 
America, independently of their gross acts, under the strong excitements 
of vwir and revenge, goaded by wrongs, and led on by the class of revo* 
latioiiary tones, more implacable than even themiselves, we must have 
seWiiiiti the peace^le lives, quiet manners, and benevolent dispositions of 
thtefee four* people, a contradiction to, at least, some part, of the sweeping 
ciliiMeEiiiiMiS jafbove noticed. But no such thoughts occurred. The word 
"India*," was synonymous then, afs perhaps now, with half the opprobri- 
ous epithets in Ae dictionary. I recollect to fcive myself made a few lines, 
in early life, on the subject, which ran thus: — 

Indians they were, ere Colon croased the sea, 
And afes hence, they shall but Indiam be. 
Fortunately I wra still young when my sphere of observation was en- 
larged^ by seeing masses of them, in their native forests ; and I, after a few 
years, assumed a position as government agent to one of the leading tribes, 
at an age when opmiohs are not too firmly rooted to pemit change. My 
opinions :wore still, Tery much however, what they bad been in boyhood. 
I looked upon them as very cannibals and blood-thirsty fellows, who were 
only wilting, a good opportunity to knock one in the head. But I regMKied 
tnei» as a curious subject of observation. The remembrance of poor old 
Isaofi) |had Hhown me thiat then was aome fo^^gwEA Vuthaxcfis^ isql'^^ 
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bfeeatfl. I had seen many of them in my travels in the -wrest, and I fek 
inclined to inquire into the traits of a people, among whom my duties had 
placed me. I had, from early youth, felt pleased with the study of natural 
history, and I thought the Indian, at least in his languages, might be 
studied with something c^ the same mode of exactitude. I had a. strong 
propensity, at this time of life, for analysis, and I beliered that something 
like an analytical process might be apj^ed to enquiries, at least in the 
department of philology. Whenever a fact occurred, in the progress of 
my official duties, which I deemed charaet^istic, I made note of it, and in 
thki way preserved a sort of skeleton of dates and events, which, it was 
believed, would be a source of useful future reference. It is, in truth, 
imder advantages of the kind, that these remarks are commenced. 

. The author has thrown out these remarks, as a starting point He hat 
x^ade observations which do not, in all respects, coincide with the com- 
xiionly received opinions, and drawn some conclusions which are directly 
adverse to them. He has been placed in scenes and circumstances of 
wded interest, and met with many characters, in the course of four and 
twenty years' residence and travel in the wilds of America, who would 
have struck any observer as original and interesting. With numbers of 
them, he has formed an intimate acquaintance, and with not a few, con* 
tracted lasting friendships. Connected with them by a long residence, by 
the exercise of official duties, and by still more delicate and sacred ties, he 
has been regarded by them as one identified with their history, and received 
many marks of their confidence. 

The Indians, viewed as a distinct branch of the human race, have some 
peculiar traits and institutions, from which their history and character may 
be advantageously studied. They hold some opinions, which are not 
easily discovered by a stranger, or a foreigner, but which yet exert a pow- 
erful influence on their conduct and life. There is a subtlety in some of 
their modes of thought and belief, on life and the existence of spiritual and 
creative power, which would seem to have been elinunated from some 
intellectual crucible, without the limits of their present ^here. Yet, there 
is much relative to all the common concerns of life, which is peculiar to 
it. The author has witnessed many practices and observances, such as 
travellers have often noticed, but like others, attributed them to accident, 
or. to some cause widely difierent iram the true one. By degrees, he has 
been admitted into their opinions, and if we may so call it, the philosophy 
of their minds; and the life of an Indian no longer appears to him a 
mydtery. He see^him acting, as other men would act,:if placed exactly 
in[ bis condition, prepared with the education the ferest has given him, and 
SfffTQunded with the same wants, temptations and dangers. 
The gentler affections are in much more extensive and powerful exer- 

eisfe among the Indian race, than is generally believed, ahiMmgh neoena- 
nfy developed, ivith leas refinement ihaain civilized soeiety. Tfaair jpatei* 
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Hal and fraternal affections, have long been known to be very strong, 
well as their veneration for the dead. It has been his province ixi th< 
departments, to add some striking examples of their intensity of feeling 
and affection, and truthfulness to nature. 

The most powerful source of influence, with the Red man, is his religion. 
Here is the true groundwork of his hopes and his fears, and, it is believad| 
the fruitful source of his opinions and actions. It supplies the system of 
thought by which he lives and dies, and it constitutes, indeed, the basil 
of Indian character. By it he preserves his identity, as a barbarian, and 
when this is taken avtray, and the true system substituted, he is still a Red 
Man, but no4onger, in the popular sense, an Indian — a barbarian, a 
pagan. 

The Indian religion is a peculiar compound of rites, and doctrines, and 
observances, which are early taught the children by precept and example. 
In this respect, every bark-built village is a temple, and every forest a 
school It would surprise any person to become acquainted with the 
variety and extent to which an Indian is influenced by his religious views 
and superstitions. He takes no important step without reference to it 
It is his guiding motive in peace and in virar. He follows the chace under 
its influence, and his very amusements take their tincture from it. To tha 
author, the facts have been developing themselves for many years, and 
while he is able to accpunt for the peculiar differences between the con^ 
duct of Indians and that of white men, in given cases, he can easily per* 
ceive, why the latter have so often been unable to calculate the actions of 
the former, and even to account for them, when they have taken place. 
It may be here remarked, that the civilized man, is no less a mysterious 
and unaccountable being to an Indian, because his springs of action are 
alike unintelligible to him. 

If the following pages shall afford the public any means of judging of 
the Red Race, with greater accuracy, he hopes they may lead to our 
treating them with greater kindness and a more enlarged spirit of justice. 
The change which has been vjrrought in his own mind, by the facts he has 
witnessed, has been accompanied by a still more important one, as to their 
intellectual capacities and moral susceptibilities, and their consequent 
claims on the philanthropy of the age. As a class of men, it is thought 
their native speakers, without letters or education, possess a higher scope 
of thought and illustration, than the corresponding class in civilized lifa 
This may be accounted for, perhaps, from obvious external causes, with- 
out impugning the actual native capacity of the lower, although educated 
classes of civilized life. Still, it is a very striking fact, and one which IfOM 
very often forced itself on the attention of the author. The old idea that 
the Indian mind is not susceptible of a high, or an advantageous deve)pj[^ 
ment, rests upon questionable data. The two principal causfi&.^NN^^ 
bate prolonged their cbnf inuance in a stale ot \»xVx\am^oxi^\^ 



jfBrio'lohg^ period, are a false religion, and felse tiews of government 
iThc^'fitfet has kqpt back social prosperity and impeded the rise df virtue. 
With respect to government, during sill the titne we have had them for neigh- 
bours, they may be said to have had no government at all. Personal inde- 
pendence, has kept the petty chiefs from forming confederacies for the com- 
ijilbn good: Individuals have surrendered no part of their original private 
rights, to secure the observance of the rest There has been no public 
i^dal organization, expressed or implied. The conisequenCJfe has been that 
fllfef'laiW of private redress and revenge prevailed. In the only twio cases 
tlUf^rc this system was departed from, in North AmeHca, namely that of 
Ae'A'arteek empire, and of the IroquoiiS confederacy, theire Was no lack of 
vigour to improve. The results were a constantly increasing power, and 
ttftfeiiding degree of knowledge up to the respective eirafif of tHeir conquest, 
ff Wte not Want of mental capacity, so much as»the non-existence of riioral 
powerj arid of the doctrines of truth and vittue, that kept them back ; and 
Ibff dtir own wandering tribes, particularly, with the bow aiid the spear in 
ffieiT hands. He believes; that their errors; in theftse particulars, may be 
poihted out, without drawing conclusions adverse to their political or 
sfocfel prosperity, under better auspicies, and without attHbuting siich 
ffiUiires to mental imbecility. 

The mode of recording thought, ainOrig thfe'se tribes, by means of pic- 
torial signs, and rnhemonic symbols, has attracted pairficular attention, and 
gigres the author hopes, that he has been enabled to collect, and b^ihg for- 
"^rd, a body of fects, in this department, which" •v<rill recommend them- 
BetveM by their interest arid novelty. Cdnfiderice, irisjpired by lOtig resi- 
d^Hcie in their territories, revealed to him another trait' of character, in the 
iikistenCe anfiorig them of a traditionary ifnaginative lore, which is repeated 
from father to son, and has no small influence upOh (heir social condition, 
ft i» m these two departments, that, he believes, helias Opened new and 
imi>ortant means of judging of the Indiain character, and discovered the 
80ritce6 of views and opinions, on many subjects, which had escaped pre- 
vious inquirers. 

There is one more point, to which he will here invite a momeritaty at- 
tehtioh, and which, although riot usually enumerated as among the prac- 
dcal causes that influenced Indian society and character, is yet believed to 
eii^rbise a strong, though silent sway, both upon the quesfiori of the riiental 
dferacter, and its true development. The author alludes to the topic of 
^eir languages. Some of the most venerated writers present a theory of 
iSa origin of national government languages and institutioris, difficuk or 
filoij)Os^ble to be conformed with the nature of man in society, and un- 
flilfjifported by such evidence as their doctrines require. Such, he regards, 
Ihe theory of the " social compact," except it be vievved in the most un- 
deSoed and general sense possible. Such, also, is the theory of the 
AT^^ and iaiprorement oflaogimgeB, The system of goyemment gene* 
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.nUlj. prevailing among: tlie Indian tribes, is indeed .so simple and nfttittial, 
wd^r tk^iT circum9tan<;e!S, that it is thought no peison would long.4^ 
for the traces. of any go?^ legislator, giving them Jaws in any past par-^d. 
When, however, .we consider the curious structure of their languiigw, 
we find an ingenuity and complexity, far surpassing any theory to. be 
. discovered in that of the modern languages of Europe, with, perhaps, aoitie 
exceptions in the Basque and Majyer, and even heyond.any thing exist- 
ing in the Greek. As the latter has long been held up as a model,. aii4 
the excellencies of its ^hn attributed tp some, unknown, but great an44fi- 
gaoious, learned and reSned mind, we might feel justified in aasigj^k^ 
:4he richness of forms, the exceeding flexibiiity,and the. characteristic hean- 
rties and excellencies, of the Indian tongues, to a mind of far superior wis- 
dom, ingenuity, and experience. Yet how perfectly grfctuitous wouki this 
•bel All history bears testimony against the human invention and .clf- 
^igned alteration of .language' ; and none but a mere theorist can ever en- 
iNracethe idea that it is, or ever wa3j in the power of any:man, to fobrioate 
and introduce a new language, or to effect a fundamental change in the 
groundwork of an existing one. This, at least, is the decided opinidn 
,of the author ; and he firmly believes, that whoever will cm[itetaapldB 
ithe subject, amidst such- scenes as he has been accustomed tOj will inevita- 
bly come to the same conclusion. He has seen changes in dkleots 
commenced and progressive, and indications of others going on, but: these 
.owed their origin and impulse to accidental circumstances, and were nst 
the result of any plan • or design. They were the result of necemitfj 
convenience, or <raprice. These three causes, that is to say, neceissi^ 
convenience and caprice, if properly examined and appreciated in: their 
influence, and traced with care to their effects, will develop the origin 
of many things, wh^se existence has been sought at too great a distance, 
or amidst too much refinement. 

Books, and the readers of books, have done much to bewilder and per- 
plex the study of the Indian character. Fewer theories and more obser* 
vation, less fancy and more fact; might have brought us to much more 
correct opinions than those which are how current. The Indian is, 
after all, believed to be a man, much more fully under the influence of 
common sense notions, and obvious every-day motives of thought and 
action, hope and fear, than he passes for. If he does not come to the 
same conclusions, on passing questions, as we do, it is precisely be- 
cause he sees the premises, under widely different circumstances. The 
admitted errors of barbarism and the admitted truths of civilization, are two 
very different codes. He is in want of almost every source of true know- 
ledge and opinion, which we possess. He has very imperfect notions 
on many of those branches of knowledge in what we suppose him best 
informed. He is totally in the dark as to others. His vague and 
vast and dreamy notions of the Great Author ol ELi;is^Xi&^.^«xA^^i 
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of hi» manifestations to the human race, and the wide and complicated 
ty^ltem of superstition and transcendental idolatry which he has reared 
upon this hasis, place him, at once, with all his sympathies and theories, out 
of the great pale of truth and civilization. This is one of the leading 
circumstances which prevents him from drawing his conclusions as we 
draw them. . Placed under precisely similar circumstances, we should 
perhaps coincide in his opinion and judgments. But aside from these er- 
roneous views, and after making just allowances for his ignorance and 
moral depression, the Indian is a man of plain common sense judg- 
ment, acting from what he knows, and sees, and feels, of objects immedi- 
ately before him, or palpable to his view. If he sometimes employs a 
highly figurative style to communicate his thoughts, and even stoops, as 
we now know he does, to amuse his fire-side circle with tales of extrava- 
gant and often wild demonic fancy, he is very far from being a man who, 
in his af&irs of lands, and merchandize, and business, exchanges the sober 
thoughts of self preservation and subsistence, for the airy conceptions of 
fimcy. The ties of consanguinity bind him strongly. The relation of 
the fiimily is deep and well traced amongst the wildest tribes, and this 
&ct alone forms a basis for bringing him back to all his original duties, 
and re-organizing Indian society. The author has, at least, been thrown 
into scenes and positions, in which this truth has strongly presented itself 
to his mind, and he believes the &cts are of a character which will 
interest the reader, and may be of some use to the people themselves, 
s<0&r as affects the benevolent plans of the age, if they do not constitute 
an increment in the body of observational testimony, of a practical nature^ 
from which the character of the race is to be judged. 



PERSOJSTAL INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE RED RACE^ 
DRAWN FROM NOTES OF RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN THE IN- 
DIAN TERRITORIES. 

DOMESTIC CONDITION OF THE TMBES AND CONSTUTION OP THE 

INDIAN FAMILT. 

Lram&T 11.— What is the domestic condition and organization of the Indian family t 
Is the tie of consangnlnity strong, and what characteristic facts can be stated of it ? 
How are the domestic duties arranged? What are the rights of each inmate of the 
lodge ? How is order maintained in so confined a f^ace, and the> general relati(»if ' 
of the family preserved ? Are the relative duties and labours of the hunter and h^i 
wife, eqiially or unequally divided 7 Who builds the lodge, and how is it constructed? 

There is a very striking agreement, in the condition, relative duties 
and obligations, of the Indian family, among all the tribes of whom I 
have any personal knowledge, in North America. Climate and position^ 
the abtmdance or want of the means of 3ubsistence and other accident^ 
causes, have created gradations of condition in the various tribes, some of 
whom excel others in expertness, in hunting and war, and other arts, but 
these circumstance? have done little to alter the general characteristics, or to 
abridge or enlarge the original rights and claims of each inmate of the 
lodge. The tribes who cultivated*maize in the rich sub-vallies and plains 
^ of the Ohio and Mississippi, had fuller means of both physical and mental 
development, than those who were, and still are,. obliged to pick a scanty 
subsistence, among the frigid, and half marine regions in the latitudes 
north of the great lakes. There are some peculiar traits of manners, in 
the prairie-tribes, west of the Mississippi, who pursue the bison on horse 
back, and rely for their subsistence greatly, on its flesh, and the sale of its 
skin. The well fed Muscogee, Cherokee, or Choctaw, who lived in the 
sunny vallies of upper Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, the robust 
Ouige, revelling in the abundance of corn and wild meat, south of tUa 
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Missouri, and the lean and rigid Montaignes, Muskeego, and Kenisteno, 
who push their canoes through waters choked with aquatic weeds, and 
wild rice, present very different pictures of home and comfort, within their 
lodge \ioors. Bi^t they really present the same idea, the same sentiments, 
and the same round of duties and obligations, of father and mother, sister 
and brother, wife and husband. The original type of the human family 
among them, is well preserved, better, indeed, than was to have been ex- 
pected in a state of barbarism, and among branches of the race who have 
been so long separated, and subjected to such severe vicissitudes. It 
would be useless, in this view, to draw a parallel between the relative con- 
dition of the members of a family, within, and without the pale of civiliza- 
tion. Nothing of the kind could be done, without showing up pictures 
of want in the hunter-Hfe which are wholly unknown in the agncultural 
state. It cannot perhaps, in fair justice, be said that the tie of consan- 
guinity, in the man of the woods, is stronger, than in civilized life. But 
it is in. accordance with all observation to say, that it. is very strong, that 
its impulses beat with marked force, and are more free from the inter- 
twined ligaments of interest, which often weakens the tie of relationship in 
i^fiined and affluent society. 

. The true id^a of matrimony, in Indian life, is also well s^t fprth ^nd 
acknowledged, ahhough it has come down through ages of plunder and 
Wandering, degraded in its condition, shorn of its jnst ceremonies, and 
"Weakened iu its sacred character. I have observed that polygamy, among 
' the northern tribes, is chiefly to be found, among bands who are favour- 
. ably located, and have the best means of subsistence. But even here it is 
pot reputable ; it may often increase a man's influence iii the tribe or nation, 
Diit there, are always persons in the wildest forests, who do not think the 
practice right or reputable. In the worst state of Indian society, there are 
dways some glimmerings of truth. If the conscience of the Red mail 
may be compared to a lamp, it may be said to have rather stihk low into its 
socket, than actually to have expired. The relation between husband 
and wife, in the forest, are formed under circumstances, whi6h are gene- 
rally uniform. Various incidents, or motives determine a union. Some- 
. times it is brought about by the intervention of friends ; sometimes from 
a sudden impulse of admiration ; sometimes with, and sometimes against 
\he wishes of the graver and more prudent relatives of the parties. 
'Where the husband is acceptable, and has not before been married, 
which covers the majority of cases, he comes to live for a while after mar- 
I'iage, in the lodge of his mother-in-law ; and this relation generally lasts 
until the increase of children, or other circumstances determine his setting 
up a lodge for himself. Presents are still a ready way for a young hun- 
ter to render himself acceptable m a lodge. There are some instances, 
where considerable ceremony, and the invitation of friends, have attended 
ibe £i:st reception of the bridegroom, at the lodge; but these are in most 



e^esj-what We •.8h<»uld denominate matohes of state, ot expedieiicyj.'in 
which the bravery, or other public services of achief or leader, has in- 
clined his village to think,: that his merits deserve the reward of a wife. 
. Generally,; the acceptance of the visitor by the party most interested, and 
her mother and father, and their expressed, or tacit consent, is the only 
preliminary, and this is done in a private way. The only ceremonial 
observance, of which I have ever heai'd, is the assigning of what is called 
an ^bbinos, or permanent lodge seat, to the bridegroom. Wheai this has 
been done, by the mother or mistress of the lodge, who govema these 
things, he is received, and henceforth installed as a constituent member of ' 
die lodge and &mily. The simple rule is, that he who has.a right to ait 
by the bridO) is her husband. 

The lodge itself, with all its arrangements, is thepr^cinotof the rule 
■and government of the wife. :She assigi^ to each member, his or her. or- 
dinary place, to «leep and put their aflfects. These places are perman^it, 
•and only changed: at her will, as when there iS: a guest by. day ornigift 
In a space so small as a lodgnithia system preserves ofder, and being vlUM 
> times under her. own aye, is enforced by pex3<H)al supenri^ion. The has- 
'band: has no voice in this matter, and I have neiver heard of an instainooin 
. which he. would so far deviate from his position, as to interfere! in th^o 
:minor particulajrs. The lodge is her precinct, .the forest hi?. 

There -is no law,. nor fierce, to prevent AU.I^dj^n froi^i decreeing. ))js 
own divorce^ that is to say,^^ leaving, one wife and taking anod^qr wh^neyj^r 
he sees cause. Yet it 6ften. occurs that: there is some plaiijMsiUe pretext f^r 
such a sfopysuch as if true, would, form somejastifcation of the measuns. 
The best prdiection to married females arises fr<Hn the ties. of childrep, 
■which: by bringing into play the strong natural afiectipns of the heart, a^d 
itppealsat once to that prii»cipJe in man'^s, original: prgani7QtiiDn,)Wluc)i^J8 
the strongest The average number pf children borne by the wQOimj /Buofd 
which reach the aduljt period is small, and will vscarcely exceed/two, Qn 
the pay rolls it did not. exceed this. Much of tiiis extraordinary result is 
owing to their erratic mode of liJSe, and their cramj^d meajis of ^ub^- 
tence. Another cause is to.be found in the accidents; and. ei^posure, to 
: which young children, are liable, but; still more to their shocking ignorai^ 
of medicine. I once^knew a child- at three years of age to be. killed by 
an attempt to restore a deranged atate of the bowels, by a strong overdo^o 
of an astringent tincture of hemlock bark administered by her;iathjEir. 
This man, who was . called Attuck, had strcHog natural afieatipns, but he 
. was very ignorant, even in the eyes of the Indian race, b^ing one.pf that 
people living N. £. of lake Superior, who are called variously Qan^ 4^ 
Terres, Mountaineers^ and Muskeegoes. Wherever the laws of leprodHP' 
tion are relieved from these depressing cucumstances, the nuijaber. of ch^« 
dren is seen to be increased. 

The chief laba-Waddick, who Uved (m AfOttU «!l.\b&.&(^\(L\^| 
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Superior, and had abundance of means of subsistence, had fourteen chil- 
drea by one wife. He was an excellent hunter, and of habits for the 
most part of his life, strictly temperate; he had married young, and had 
always had the means of providing his family with adequate clothing and 
food. Not one of these children died in infancy. He lived himself to be 
old, and died rather from a complaint induced by constitutional structure, 
than from a natural decay of vital power. 

The duties and labours of Indian life, are. believed to be equally, and 
not, as has been generally thought, unequally divided between the male 
and female. This division is also the most natural possible, and such as 
must ever result from the condition of man, as a mere hunter. It is the 
duty of the male to . provide food, and of the female to prepare it This 
arrangement carries with it to the share of the male, all that relates to ex- 
lemal concerns, and all that pertains to the internal to the care of the female 
as completely as is done in civilized life. To the man belongs not only the 
business of hunting, for this is an employmmt and not a pastime, but the 
care of the territory, and keeping off intruders and enemies, and the pre* 
|)aration of canoes for travel, and of arms and implements of war. The 
duties of cooking and dressing meats and fowl, and whatever else the 
chaise affords, carries on the other hand, to the share of the hunter's wife, 
the entire care and controul of the lodge, with its structure and removal, 
land the keeping it in order, with all its utensils and apparatus. A good 
and frugal hunter's wife, makes all this a point of ambitious interest, and 
takes a pride in keeping it neat and proper for the reception of her hus- 
band's guests. She sweeps the earth clean around the fire, with a broom 
d branches of the cedar constructed for this purpose. This lodge it is to 
be remembered, is made not of beams and posts, and heavy carpentryi 
but out of thin poles, such as a child can lift, set in the ground in a circle, 
bent over and tied at the top, and sheathed with long sheets of the white birch 
bark. A rim of cedar wood at the bottom, assimilates these birch bark 
sheets to the roller of a map, to which in stormy weather a stone is at- 
tached to hold it firm. This stick has also the precise use of a map- 
roller, for when the lodge is to be removed, the bark is rolled on it, and 
in this shape carried to the canoe, to be set up elsewhere. The circle 
of sticks or frame, is always left standing, as it would be useless to en- 
cumber the canoe with wlmt can easily be had at any position in a forest 
country. 

Such at least is the hunting lodge, and indeed, the lodge gemenQj 
used by the tribes north of lattitude 42®. It is, in its figure, a half globe, 
and by its lightness and wicker-like structure, may be said to resemble an 
inverted bird's nest. The whole amount of the transportable materials of 
it, is often comprehended in some half a dozen good rolls of bark, and as 
many of rush mats which the merest girl caii easily lift. The mats which 
«n9 ibe suhsdtute fox floor cloths, and also the under stratum of the deep- 
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ing couch, are made out of the common lacustris or buUrush, or the 
flag, cut at the proper season, and woven in a warp of fine hemp net 
thread, such as is furnished by traders in the present state of the Indian 
trade. A portion of this soft Tegetil>le woof, is dyed, and woven in vaii* 
008 colours. Lodges thus constructed are to be still abundantly seen, 
by the summer visitor, in the upper lakes, at all the principal points, to 
which the Indians resort, during the height of summer. Such are the 
posts of Michilimackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, and Green Bay. At Michili- 
mackinac, where it is now difficult to get fresh lodge poles, without going 
some distance, or trespassing on private rights, the natives who resort thi« 
ther, of late years, have adopted an ingenious change, by which two ob- 
jects are accomplished at the same time, and the labour of the females dis* 
pensed with in getting new poles. It is known, that the bark canoe, be- 
mg itself but an enlarged species of wicker work, has not sufficient 
strength to be freighted, without previously having a number of poles laid 
longitudinally, in the bottom, as a kind of vertebral support These poles 
on landing upon the gravelly shores of that island, are set up, or stacked 
to use a military phrase, that is tying the tops together and then drawing 
out the other ends so as to describe a circle, and thus making a perfect 
cone. The bark tapestry is hung around these poles very much as it 
would be around the globular close lodges ; and- by this arrangement, an 
Indian lodge is raised, and ready for occupation, in as many minutes, 
after landing, as the most expert soldiers could pitch a tent in. 

Before we can affirm that the labour of preparing these barks and mats 
and setting up, and taking down, the lodge, is disproportionately great, 
or heavy on the females, it will be necessary to inquire into other particu- 
lars, both on the side of the male and female. Much of the time of an In- 
dian female, is passed in idleness. This is true not only of a part of every 
day, but is emphatically so, of certain seasons of the year. She has not 
like the farmer's wife, her cows to milk, her butter and cheese to make, 
and her fiax to spin. She has not to wash and comb and prepare her 
children every morning, to* go to school. She has no extensive or fine 
wardrobe to take care of She has no books to read. She sets little value 
on time, which is characteristic of all the race; ^ What she does, is either 
very plain sewing, or some very pains taking ornamental thing. When 
the sheathing and flooring of the lodges are once made, they are 
permanent pieces of property, and do not require frequent renewal 
When a skin has been dressed, and a garment made of it, it is worn, 
till it is worn out. Frequent ablution and change of dress, are eminently 
the traits of high civilization, and not of the hunter's lodge. The 
articles which enter into the mysteries of the laundry, add but little to 
the cares of a forest housekeeper. With every industrial effort, and 
such is, somtimes the case, there is much unoccupied time, while her hus- 
band is compelled by their necessities, to traverse l8ixgeAxa&\a^«x& ^^cA^aci^ 
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{giBeat} fatigues, in all weathers in quest of food. He must-dfifeml his i^Mi- 

liog pounds, in peace and- war, and has his life daily in his hajulR* 

iLong absences are often necessary, on these accounts. It ia at such: timSf, 

^duving the open season, that the JaofAian female ^erta hear industry.; Igk 

.ibe^falLseaaoD, she takes her children in a canoe, or if she have oone^LiSi- 

jfitesa feinale companion to go with her, along the stnrefMns, to cut tfee 

.rush, te). be manufactured int^jaats^ at her leisure, in the winter. It -is 

-Ulaori'pajt of her duty, at all seasons, to provide fuel for the lodge -fiiif^ 

vwhi^h.she is careful to dp,. that she may suitably receive hear h.u(9bcmdy ^^ 

ius^returnfrom the chase,, and have the meapsiof drying bis wet mocet- 

-Jiiis,and a cheerful spot,* where he may light his pipe,And.regain hiS; menial 

;equilibriufiiy while she prepares his meals. The very idea of : a f^maj^s 

ohopping wood, is to spme horriffic. But at ,is quite tjrue that; the lodiiyi 

iemale <^ chop wood, or at least, exert fm undue labour, in pro^^uruEiig 

rthis^siecessary article: of the. household. In speaking of d:]^iemale,.we|j|it 

fWceyirush to the .poetic idoa of the refinement: of lady like gentleness, ^fiifd 

.di^Uoacy. Not only do€» the nature. of savage life ^ and the :hcgrdiness^iOf 

.muscle cheated hy. centuries of forast- wissitude,;give the hunter's :wi&, 

htttHH slender <:laimidh^this partieukr shade of character, but the kind.of 

ilabour implied, is yea^y dilSferent from the notion civilised men have of 

" wood chopping.^* The immigrant swings a :h£avy . axe of six pQunds 

rweight, incessantly, . day m, and day autf against immense trees, . iii: Ae 

heaviest forest, until he has. opened; the land to the rays of. the dun,.aad 

Yl^^paredan .amount, of «yKjopean:laboui!8 ifor the power -of fire, and the 

-OK. vlfhe fbunter clears no fprests,rthe limits of which on the cputrary^'he 

•carefiiUy cherishes for his deer to range' in. He s^ts himself do wii, wi$h 

ihis lodge^ in the borders of natural glades, or meadows, to plapt his fyf^r 

/kills of maize. Hehad.no metallic axe, capable of cutting dowiiiatr^, 

before 1492, and he has never learned to wield a heavy /axe up to IS^. 

;Bi& wife, always :made her lodge fiires by gathering sticks, and she dp^s 

:fio still. She: takes a hatchet of one, or two pounds weight, aod.aftsr 

;Oollecting dry limbs in the forest, she breaks them into lengths of :ab0Mt 

18: inches, and ties them in bundles, or faggots, and carries .them, at,h^r 

le»$ure, to-her lodge. . Sihall as these sticks are, in their length and dian^ 

ter, but fewr.are required to boil her pot. The lodge,. being of sp^all.^^ 

;e«imleirence,:but little heat is required to warm the air, and by suspending 

rtbe pot bya string.from above, over a small blaze, the object is attaini^, 

.ivithout that extraordinary expwiditure of wood, which, to the p^rfi^t 

,tfiia2emeBt ofthelndism, characterizes the emigrant's roaring fire of logfs, 

IThe few fields; which the Indians have cleared and prepared for corn fiekt^y 

UirQorthem latitudes, are generally to be traced to some adventitious opening, 

«fid have beenenlarged very slowly. Hence, I have observed, ^ that wh^ 

they have come to be appraised, to fix their value as improvements upgii 

ihekai, aad&r treaty provisions, that the amount hereof, po^y. be paid the 
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owner, they liave unifonniy set a high estimate upon these ancient clear- 
ings, and sometimes regsirded their yaiuei-one would think, in the inverse 
proportion of these limits. As if, indeed, there were some merit, in having 
bttt half" aii^dCT'e of cleared groundj where, it might be supposed, the owner 
would hare cultivated teh acres. And this half acre, is to be regarded tti 
tHe industrial siim of the agticuhural labouris of all ages and sexes, ikifi^ 
perhsi|^, teti generations. Could the whole of this physical eibrtj thei^ 
hie, be tyaced to female hands, which' ii doubtful, for the old men' nAi 
ffoys, will often do E(6mething, it wouM not be a very seveife^ impOsiye^ 
iffiere is at least, a good deal, it is believed, in this view of t!he dosbiedtit 
<lS&nditi6n of the women to ihitigate the severity of judgmefit^ with whieh 
die* proiid and' kbOU^r-'hating hunter, has sometimes been vi^ed. He h^, 
|Q our view, the most important part of the relative diities of Indiaii 1^ 
£&' sustain, th tKe lodg« he is a mild, considerate man, of the hcM^t^rftiing 
fHi Bon-scblding Species. He' tnky indiaed, be looked upon, la^et tlMi'^ 
ifiiest of his wife, than what he iaPoften represented to be, her tyrant, aUd 
he is oAen only known as the lord of the Ibdge, by the attention' abtl- teki^ 
^ct which she shows to hinl He is a man of few'wbrds. If heftb'ti^ir 
is rufiB[ed,'he smiles. If he is displeased, he walks away. It is a ph^ 
Vince in which his actions acknowledge her right to rule; and it is'otl& 
in which his pride and manliness have exalted hiin above the folly of u- 
iercation. 
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ftr-iio' long A period, are a false religion, and felse views of government 
Thcf'fitst has kqpt back social prosperity and impeded the rise of virtue. 
With respect to government, during dll the titne we =have had them for neigh- 
bours, they may be said to have had no government at all. Personal inde- 
pendence, has kept the petty chiefs from forming confederacies for the cbm- 
iflbn good: Individuals have surrendered no part of their original private 
rights, to secure the observance of the rest. There has been no public 
^dial organization, expressed or implied. The conisequeni;^ has been that 
fflfef'kw of private redress and revenge prevailed. In the only two cases 
tfll^re this system was departed frorh, in North America, namely that of 
fte' A^eek empire, and of the IroquoiiS Cdnfedetafcjr, theire Waj^ no lack of 
vigour to improve. The results were a constantly increasing power, and 
ttteiiding degree of knowledge up to the respective erafif of their conquest. 
S Wtts not Want of mental capacity, so much aSithe non-existence of moral 
powerj arid of the doctrines of truth and vittue, that kept them back ; and 
M dtir own wandering tribes, particularly, with the bow and the spear iii 
flieir hands. He believes; that their errors^ in these particulars, may be 
j^iiited out, without drawing conclusions adverse to their political or 
social prosperity, under better auspicies, and without attributing siich 
ffiiliires to mental imbecility. 

The mode of recording thought, ainong thtese tribes, by means of pic- 
fbrial signs, and mnemonic symbols, has" attracted pairticular attention, and 
gJjTttB the author hopes, that he has been enabled to collect, and bring fbr- 
tl^rd, a body of fects, in this department, which' will recommfcnd them- 
tetveM by their interest and novelty. Confidence, inspired by \6tig resi- 
dence in their territories, revealed to him anothei" trait' of character, in the 
AtiMenCe arflorig them of a traditionary imaginative lore, which is repeated 
from father to son, and has no small influence up6ii ^eir social coriclition. 
ft'i» m these two departments, that, he believes, he'Has dperied new and 
hnportant means of judging of the Indian character, and discdviered the 
8oritce6 of views and opinions, on many subjects, which had escaped pre- 
Vibus^ inquirers. 

There is one more point, to which he will here invite a momentary at- 
tention, and which, although hot usually enumeraited as among the prac- 
tical causes that influenced Indian society and character, is yet believed to 
Wefcise a strong, though silent sway, both upon the quesfidh of the mental 
cffarnrcter, and its true deivelopment. The author aiUudes to the topic of 
tjimt languages. Some of the most veneraited writers present a theory of 
{6!6 oHgin of national government languages and institutions, difficult or 
&]ai{)Os^ble to be conformed with the nature of man in society, and un- 
strppbrted by such evidence as their doctrines require. Such, he regards, 
ihe theory of the " social compact," except it be viewed in the most un- 
de£ned and general sense possible. Such, also, is the theory of the 
€v:^ and improvement of Jan^foages. The system of go^Qimaent gene* 
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.ri^lly prevailing amoagtthe Indian tribes, is indeed .so simple and nlilul^ 
Wd^r tk^iv circuin9tan<;es, that it is thought no person would long-y^tk 
(ex the traces of any greeU legislator, giving them laws in any past pai^. 
When, however, .we consider the curioue gtrncture of their iangungce, 
we find an ingenuity and complexity, far surpassing any theory to. be 
discovered in that of the modern languages of Europe, with, perhaps, ($oi)»e 
exceptions in the Basque and Majyer, and even heypnd.any thing exkt- 
ixkg in the Greek. As the latter has long been held up as a model, ^aiid 
the excellencies of its p)»i attributed tp 8onae> unknown, but great anl^fi- 
gaoious, learned and refined mind, we might feel justified in aasigpu^ 
;4he richness of forms, the exceeding fiexibiiity,and the characteristic beaa- 
rties and excellencies of the Indian tongues, to a mind of far superior w^ 
dom, ingenuity, and experience. Yet how perfectly grfctuitous would this 
•be! AH history bears testimony against the human invention and..<ll^ 
9igQed alterationoflanguage; and none but a mere theorist can ever eaoa- 
brace the idea that it is^or ever wa3j in the power of any:man, to fobrioate 
and introduce a new language, or to effect a fundamental change in the 
groundwork of an existing one. This, at least, is t|?te decided opioidii 
,of the author ; and he firmly believes, that whoever will ccHi^etaaplite 
>the subject, amidst such-scenes as he has been accustomed to, will inevita- 
bly come to the same conclusion. He has seen changes in dialeots 
commenced and progressive, and indications of others going on, but: these 
;ewed their origin and impulse to accidental circumstances, and were nst 
the result of any plan ■ or design. They were the result of necesii^y 
convenience, or caprice. These three causes, that is to say, neceesify 
convenience and caprice, if properly examined and appreciated in: their 
influence, and traced with care to their effects, will develop the origin 
of many things, wh^se existence has been sought at too great a distance, 
or amidst too much refinement. 

Books, and the readers of books, have done much to bewilder and per- 
plex the study of the Indian character. Fewer theories and more obser* 
vation, less fancy and more fact; might have brought us to much more 
correct opinions than those which are now current. The Indian is, 
after all, believed to be a man, much more fully under the influence of 
common sense notions, and obvious every-day motives of thought and 
action, hope and fear, than he passes for. If he does not come to the 
same conclusions, on passing questions, as we do, it is precisely be- 
cause he sees the premises, under widely different circumstances. The 
admitted errors of barbarism and the admitted truths of civilization, are two: 
very different codes. He is in want of almost every source of true know- 
ledge and opinion, which we possess. He has very imperfect notions 
on many of those branches of knowledge in what we suppose him best 
informed. He is totally in the dark as to others. His vague and 
vast and dreamy notions of the Great Aultkox ol^x^\j^Xi&^^«xv^^^\&s:^^ 
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of htf manifestations to the human race, and the wide and complicated 
•jritem of superstition and transcendental idolatry which he has reared 
upon this hasis, place him, at once, with all his sympathies and theories, out 
of the great pale of truth and civilization. This is one of the leading 
circumstances which prevents him from drawing his conclusions as we 
draw them. . Placed under precisely similar circumstances, we should 
perhaps coincide in his opinion and judgments. But aside from these er- 
roneous views, and after making just allowances for his ignorance and 
moral depression, the Indian is a man of plain common sense judg- 
ment, acting from what he knows, and sees, and feels, of objects immedi- 
ately before him, or palpable to his view. If he sometimes employs a 
highly figurative style to communicate his thoughts, and even stoops, as 
we 7ww> know he does, to amuse his fire-side circle with tales of extrava- 
gant and often wild demonic fancy, he is very far from being a man who, 
in his af&irs of lands, and merchandize, and business, exchanges the sober 
thoughts of self preservation and subsistence, for the airy conceptions of 
&ncy. The ties of consanguinity bind him strongly. The relation of 
the fiimily is deep and well traced amongst the wildest tribes, and this 
&ct alone forms a basis for bringing him back to all his original duties, 
and re-organizing Indian society. The author has, at least, been thrown 
into scenes and positions, in which this truth has strongly presented itself 
to his mind, and he believes the &cts are of a character which will 
interest the reader, and may be of some use to the people themselves, 
MS&r as affects the benevolent plans of the age, if they do not constitute 
an increment in the body of observational testimony, of a practical nature^ 
from which the character of the race is to be judged. 
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some sank. It was only the little children whose canoes seemed to meet 
no waves. At length, every difficulty was gone, as in a moment, and 
they hoth leapt out on the happy island. They felt that the very air 
was food. It strengthened and nourished them. They wandered to^ 
gether over the blissful fields, where every thing was formed to please the 
eye and the ear. There were no tempests — there was no ice, no chilly 
winds — no one shivered for the want of warm clothes: no one suffered 
for hunger — no one mourned for the dead. They saw no graves. They 
heard of no wars. There was no hunting of animals; for the air itself 
was their food. Gladly would the young warrior have remained there 
forever, but he was obliged to go back for his body. He did not see 
the Master of Life, but he heard his voice in a sof^ breeze: "Go back, 
89id this voice, to the land from whence you came. Your time has not 
yet come. The duties for which I made you, and which you are to per- 
form, are not yet finished. Heturn to your people, and accomplish 
the duties of a good man. You will be the ruler of your tribe for many 
days. The rules you must observe, will be told you by my. messenger, 
who keeps the gate. When he surrenders back your body, he will tell 
you what to do. Listen to him, and you shall afterwards rejoin the spirit, 
which you must now leave behind. She is accepted and will be ever 
here, as young and as happy as she was when I first called her from the 
land of snows." When this voice ceased, the narrator awoke. It was 
the fancy work of a dream, and he was still in the bitter land of snows, 
and hunger and tears. 



THE 

LYNX AND THE HARE. 

A FABLE FROM THE OJIBWA-ALGONQTJIN. 

A LYNX ahnost famished, met a hare one day in the woods, in the winter 
stai^n, but the hare was separated from its enemy by a rock, upon which 
it stood. The lynx began to speak to it in a very kind manner. " Wa- 
bose ! Wabose !" * said he, " come here my little white one, I wish to talk 
to you." " O no," said the hare, " I am afraid of you, a*id my mother 
told me never to go and talk with strangers." " You are very pretty^" 
replied the lynx, " and a very obedient child to your parents ; but you must 
know that I am a relative of yours ; I wish to send some word to jrour 
lodge ; come down and see me." The hare was pleased to be called pretty, 
and when she heard that it was a relative, she jumped down from the 
place where she stood, imd immediately the lynx pounced upon her and 

tore her to pieces. ' 

■ . " ■ ■ — ^— — — > 

• Thii wcwd a^an to be a dcrfvation from the Tra^SML'^KWRt'^^Ml^* Ttift\«w^- 
atttanJa ok the objecUre sign. The term la rnftdfi dumawL^^ Vel ^ 

6 
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Missouri, and the lean and rigid Montaignes, Muskeego, and Kenisteno, 
who push their canoes through waters choked with aquatic weeds, and 
wild rice, present very different pictures of home and comfort, within their 
lodge ^doors. Bi^t they really present the same idea, the same sentiments^ 
and the same round of duties and obligations, of father and mother, sister 
and brother, wife and husband. The original type of the human family 
among them, is well preserved, better, indeed, than was to have been ex- 
pected in a state of barbarism, and among branches of the race who have 
been so long separated, and subjected to such severe vicissitudes. It 
would be useless, in this view, to draw a parallel between the relative con- 
dition of the members of a family, within, and without the pale of civiliza- 
tion. Nothing of the kind could be done, without showing up pictures 
of want in the hunter-life which are wholly unknown in the agricultural 
state. It cannot perhaps, in fair justice, be said that the tie of consan- 
guinity, in the man of the woods, is stronger, than in civilized life. But 
it is in. accordance with ail observation to say, that it is very strong, that 
its impulses beat with marked force, and 9ie more free from the inter- 
twined ligaments of interest, which oflen weakens the tie of relationship in 
i^fiined and affluent society. 

. The true idea of matrimony, in Indian life, is also well set forth ^nd 
acknowledged, ahhough it has come down through ages of plunder and 
Wandering, degraded in its condition, shorn of its jnst ceremonies, and 
weakened iu its sacred character. I have observed that polygamy, among 
the northern tribes, is chiefly to be found, among bands who are fevour- 
. ably located, and have the best means of subsistence. But even here it is 
Jaot reputable ; it may often increase a man's influence ill the tribe or nation, 
biit there, are always persons in the wildest forests, who do not think the 
practice right or reputable. In the worst state of Indian society, there are 
dways some glimmerings of truth. If the conscience of the Red maft 
may be compared to a lamp, it may be said to have rather sutik low into its 
"socket, than actually to have expired. The relation between husband 
and wife, in the forest, are formed under circumstances, which are gene- 
rally uniform. Various incidents, or motives determine a union. Some- 
.dmes it is brought about by the intervention of friends ; sometimes from 
H sudden impulse of admiration ; sometimes with, and sometimes against 
the wishes of the graver and more prudent relatives of the parties. 
Where the husband is acceptable, and has not before been married, 
which covers the majority of cases, he comes to live for a while after mar- 
riage, in the lodge of his mother-in-law ; and this relation generally lasts 
until the increase of children, or other circumstances determine his setting 
up a lodge for himself. Presents are still a ready way for a young hun- 
ter to render himself acceptable m a lodge. There are some instances, 
where considerable ceremony, and the invitation of friends, have attended 
ihe £ist reception of the bridegroom, at the lodge ; but these are in most 



:6^efl, what Wei should, denominate matches of state, ot expedieQcyi.'in 
which the bravery, or other public services of a ohieif or leader^ has in- 
clined his village to think,: that his merits deserve the reward of a wife. 
. Qenerally,,Uiea<$ceptaQce of the visitor by the party most interested, aad 
her mother and father, and their expressed, or tacit consent, is the only 
preliminary, and. this is done in a private way. The only ceremonial 
observance, of which I have ever heaf d, is the assigning of what is called 
an ^bUiios, or permanent lodge seat, to the bridegroom. Whesi this has 
been done, by the mother or mistress of the lodge, who governs these 
things, heJs received, and henceforth installed as a constituent member of ' 
the lodge and £imily. The simple rule is, that he who has.a right to ait 
by the bridO) is her husband. 

The lodge itself, with all its arrtmgements, is the.precinotof the rule 

and government of the wife. She assigns to each member, his or her.er- 

•dtnary place, to «leep and put their ofiects. These places are permanoit, 

•and only changed:at her will^ as when there is a guest by. day or: night 

Ii^ a space so small as a lodgStthia system preeenres ofder, and being at^i^l 

t times under her- own eye, is enforced, by personal supei^i^km. The hxf- 

ibandihas no voice in this matter, and Ihave neiver heard pf an insta^oein 

, which be. would so far deviate from his position,: as to miexk^^ in the^ 

iminor particulajrs. The lodge is her precinct,, the forest hi^. 

There is no law,inoc fiorce, to preVeQt ^n Indian froi^i decreeing, Us 
own divorce^ that is to say,: leaving, one wife and teikmg another wh^Qc^yiir 
he: sees cause. Yet it 6ften. occurs that, there is some pla^ijusiUe: pretext jE^r 
such a sfep,rsuch as if true, would, form some jiistification oftbe^measuiiB. 
The best protection to married females arises fr<Hn the ties. of childrep, 
which by bringing into play the* strong natural aiSections of the heart, aifd 
.-appeals at once to that principle m man|>s, original: organisation, iwhich-js 
the etrongest The average niimber of children borne by.the wpi2>eqt,/B;i0 
which reach the aduJit period ia small, and will scarcely exceed -two. Qn 
. the : pay : rolls it did . not. exceed this. Much of this ^traprflinary result la 
owing to their erratic mode of life, and their cra^^fed meajis of jBub^- 
tence. Another oaustB.is to be found in the accidents : and ej^posure. to 
.; which young children- are liable, but still more to their shocking ignorai^ 
•of medicine. I once^knew a child: at three years of age to be. killed Iq^ 
an attempt to restore a deranged atate of the bowek, by a strong overdose 
of an astringent tincture of hemlock bark administered by her.iaUi^. 
This man, who was . called Attack, had strong natural affections, but he 
. was very ignorant even in the eyes of the Indian race, b^g one. of that 
people living N. £. of lake Superior, who are ^lled variously Qei^ .^e 
'Torres, Mountaineers^andMuskeegoas. Wherever the laws of r-eprf)d)fP* 
tion are relieved from these depressing curcugistanices, the nuqiber. of cl^i« 
dten is seen to be increased. 

Thechief Iaba-Wad(Uck| whoUved <m si.faial^ 
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• below," continued the voice of the hrother, "whofti you call gttet in med- 
' ical skill, but it is because their ears are open, and they listen to my 

voice, that they are able to succeed. When I have struck one with §ick- 

■ ' ness, they direct the people to look to me: and when they send me the 

• during I ask, I remove my hand from off them, and they are w^ll." 

• After he had said this, they saw the sacrifice parcelled out in dishes, for 
» those who wei'e at the feast. The master of the feast then said, '^ we send 

• this to thed. Great Manito," and immediately the roasted animal came up. 
' Thus their dinner was supplied, and after thiey had eaten, they returned 

to the lodge by another way. 

After this manner they lived for some time; but the place became 
^- ' Wearisome at last.* 0-no-wut-a-qut-o thought of his friends, and wished 
' ■ to go back to them. H« had not forgotten his native village, and his 
' fether's lodge; and he asked leave of his wife, to return. At length 
•she consented. "Since you are better pleased," she replied, with the 
cares and the ills, and the poverty of the world, than with the peaceful 
' ' delights of the sky, and its boundless {irairies, go I I give you pennission, 
- and since I have brought you hither, I vnll conduct you back; but re- 
member, you are still my husband, I hold a chain in my hand by which 
I can draw you back, whenever I will. My povrer over you is not, in any 
manner, diminished. Beware, therefore, how you venture to ta:ke a wife 

• among the people below. Should you ever do so, it is then that you shall 
' feel the force of my displeasure." 

As she said this, her eyes sparkled — she raised herself slightly on her 

t6es, and stretched herself up, with a majestic air; and at that moment, O 

' no-wut-a^ut-o awoke from his dream. He found hunself on the ground, 

: near his father's lodge, at the very spot *where4te had laid himself down 

' to &st. Instead of the bright bemgs of a highisr world, he found himself 

suriounded by his parents and relatives. His mother told kirn he had 

\ been absent a year. The change was so great, that he remained for some 

. time moody and abstracted, but by degrees, he recovered his spirits. He 

. began; to doubt the reality of all he had heard and seen above. At last, 

he forgot the admonition^ of his spouse, and married a beautiful young 

woman of his own tribe. But within four daysj she was a corpse. Even 

• the fearful adnlonition was lost, and he repeated the offence by a 

. second marriage. .Soon afterwards^ he went out of the lodge, one night, 

but never returned. It was believed that his v^r^ had recalled him to the 

. : region of the clouds, where the tradition asserts, he still dwells, and walks 

' o& the daily rounds, which he once vntnessed. 



, The native tribes are a people without maxims : One of the few which 
have been noticed is this : Do not tell a story in the summer ; if you do, 
the toads w'iVl visit you. 
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SHINGEBISS. 

i 

FROM THE ODJIBWA-ALGONQUIN, 

There was once a Shjngebiss, [the name of a kind of duck] living alone, 
in a solitary lodge, on the shores of the deep bay of a lake, in the coldest 
winter weather. The ice had formed on the water, and he had but four 
logs of wood to keep his fire. Each of these, would, however, burn a 
month, and as there were but four cold winter months, they were sufficient 
to carry him through till spring. 

Shingebiss was hardy and fearless, and cared for no one. He would 
go out during the coldest day, and ^eek for p^ces where flags and rushes, 
grew through the ice, and plucking them up with his bill, would dive 
through the openings, in. quest of fish. In this way he found plenty of • 
food, while others were starving, and he went home daily to his lodge^ 
dragging strings of fish after him, on the ice. 

Kabebonicca * observed him, and felt a little piqued at his perseverance 
and good luck in defiance of the severest blasts of wind he could send 
from the northwest. " Why ! this is a wonderful man," said he ; " he does 
not mind the cold, and appears as happy and contented, as if it were the 
month of June. I will try, whether he cannot be mastered." He poured 
forth ten-fold colder blasts, and drifts of snow, so that it was next to impos- 
sible to live in the open air. Still the fire of Shingebiss did not go out : 
he wore but a single strip of leather around his body, and he was seen, in 
the worst weather, searching the shores for rushes, and carrying home fish. 

" I shall go and visit him," said Kabebonicca, one day, as he saw Shin- 
gebiss dragging along a quantity of fish. And accordingly, that very 
night, he went to the door of his lodge. Meantime Shingebiss had cooked 
his fish, and finished his meal, and was lying, partly on his side, before 
the fire singing his songs. After Kabebonicca had come to the door, and 
stood listening there, he sang as follows : 

Ka Neej Ka Neej 

Be In Be In 

Bon In Bon In 

Oc Ee. Oc Ee. 

Ca We-yal Ca We-ya ! 

The number of words, in this song, are few and simple^ but they are 
made up from compounds which carry the whole of their original mean- 
ings, and are rather suggestive of the ideas floating in. the mind, thaiXr 
actual expressions of those ideas. Literally he sings : 

Spirit of the North West — ^you are but my fellow man. ^ 

* A peiBonificatioii of the North Vfee^ 
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(g^eat:fatigiies, in all weathers in quest of food. Ha must defend -lua hM- 

ii»g grounds, in peace and war, and hafl hia life daily in h^ hands* 

rLong absences. are often necessary, on these accounts. It ia at 3uch:tiiiii80, 

Huring the open season, that the Indian female eserts her industry, bi 

.tbe^falLaeaaon, she takes her children in a canoe, or if she have oone^iia- 

^.Tite8•a female conipanion to go with her, along the streams, to cut the 

^.rush, to be manufactured inu>,mats, at her leisure, in the ^liiBter. It is 

-illaotd-pajrt of her duty, at all sea9ons, to provide fuel for the lodge &p, 

v:wb^htshe is careful to dp,, that she may suitably receive her h.u^bftpd, .^ 

JiiSjreturn from the. chase, and have the meansiof drying his wet moecdL- 

Wkins, and a cheerful spot, where he may light his pipe,and.regain his. mental 

iisquilibriuai,; while she prepares his . meals. The very ; idea of a female's 

chopping wood, is to some horriffic. But :it ,is quitettrue thatithe.Io4i9|n 

iiemale does chop wood, or at least, exert cm undue labour, in procuring 

rtiiistOiecessary article: of thehousehold. In speaking of thefemale, we,.at 

iismcfey^rush to the • poetic idea of the refinement of lady like gentleness, w^ 

,d)9Ucacy.. Not only does^^ the nature. of savage life: and the rhaddiness/of 

.muscle QFeated: by. centuries of forest vicissitude, give jtbe hunter's w^, 

bttt a slender -claim; On this particular shade of character, but the kindof 

ilabour implied, is vei^y diiSbrent from the notion civilisted men have of 

'' wood chopping." The immigrant swings a : heavy . axe of six jpounds 

>iWeigbt, incessantly, day m, and day imt, against immense trees, : in; the 

heaviest forest, until he has. opened: the land, to the rays of, the sun,a9d 

i^r^paredan . amount of «y<;lopean kboui-s ifor the power of fire, and the 

^Oft. 3fi^;hunter clears no forests, the limits of which on the contrary,;he 

reaiefuUy. cherishes for his d^erjp range in. He seats himself down, with 

this lodge^ in the borders of natural glades, or meadows, to plant his hw 

/hills of maize. He had:no metallic axe, capable of cutting downia tr^e, 

before 1492, and he has never learned to wieJd a heavy fixe up to 18l44. 

:-His wife, always made her lodge fires by gathering sticks, .€md she do^s 

:S0 still. She takes a hatchet of one t or two pounds weight, and.aiEi#r 

;Coliecting dry limbs in the -forest, she breaks them into lengths of : about 

ISanches, and ties them in bundles, or faggots, and carries them, at .her 

leisure, to-her lodge. /Si^all as these sticks are, in their length and dian»^- 

ter, but fewr;are required to boil her ppt. The lodge,. being of swall.ftir 

,CHml«Fence,:b«t litde heat is required to warm the air, and by suspending 

rthe pot by: a string. from above, over a small blaze, the object is attained, 

.ivithout -that extraordinary expenditure of wood, which, to the ped<?ct 

/ifiMusement of the Indian, characterizes the emigrant's roaring fire of logp, 

The few fieldswhich the Indians have cleared and prepared for corn fields, 

•ii^Dorthern latitudes, are generally to be traced to some adventitious opening, 

and have been enlarged very slowly. Hence, I have observed, . that when 

they have come to be appraised, to fix their value as improvements upon 

the load, uader treaty provisk>ns, that the amouQtjhereof.pQ<ay be paid the 
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owner, they have uniformly set a high estimate upon these ancient clear- 
ings, and sometimes regairded their Taiuej. -one would think, in the inverse 
proportion of these limits. As if, indeed, there were some merit, in having 
bttt half tfti^ctcifeofcieaxedgrouhdj where, it might- be supposed, the owner 
WOutd'have ctiltiViated teh acrest And this half acre, is to be regarded sti 
ffie ihdustriki sum of the agricUhatal labours of all ages and sexes, duviAg 
i[iethaps, ten generations. Could the whole of this physical efibrtj theKe- 
fijfe, be ty&ced tb female hands, which ist dOubtfulj fot the old men tmA 
tfUjs, ^11 oftein do ^bmethihg, it wouM not be a very sevei^ impOisif^^rM 
iiiere is at least, a good deal, it is believed, in this view of 6xg donMdtle 
(Sindiiidii of tte women to liiitigate Ae severity of jud|;mettVwith which 
die' proud ahd'kbdU^r-litating hunter, has sometimes been vvnted. Ho-h^, 
m our view, the most important part of the relative diities of' Indian tKe^ 
ia' sustain. In the lodg^ he is a mild, cotisiderdtenkan, of the ndn^t6r!fci$ng 
tSii non-scbldihg sp^ci^. He' kitisiy indeed, be looi:^ ^pc>^9 ra^hei^ &Ei^^ 
jfuest of his wife, than what he isp^fteh represented to be, her tyrant, ft^A 
ne is often only known as the lord of the lodge, by the attention' ahd rdi^ 
^eS:t which she shows to hini. He is a man of few words. If hettb'tt^ir 
IS ruffled,' he smiles. If he is displeased, he walks away^ It is a pib- 
ifince in whkh his actions acknowledge her right to rule; aaid it is 'ott& 
ia which his pride and manliness have exalted hiin above the folly of a^ 
fercation. 
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were the prominent enemies of the Five Nations ; and like all enemies at 
a distance had a formidable name. The word Adirondak is one of Iro- 
quois origin ; but the French, who always gave their own names to the 
Tribes, and had a policy in so doing, called them Algonquins — a term 
whose origin is involved /in some obscurity. For a time, they prevailed 
against their enemies south of the St. Lawrence, but the latter were soon 
furnished with arms by the Dutch, who entered the Hudson in 1609, and 
their allies, the Iracoson, or Iroquois, soon assumed that rank in war ' 
which, if they had before lacked, raised them to so high a point of pre- 
eminence. It was in that early period of the history of these nations that 
Bisconace exerted his power. 

Where a people have neither history nor biography, there is but little ' 
hope that tradition will long preserve the memory of events. Some' oi 
the acts of this chief are known through the earlier colonial writers. So 
great was the confidence inspired in the breast of this chief, by the use of 
fire arms, that he pushed into the Iroquois country like a mad man, and 
performed ^me feats against a people armed with bows only, which are 
astonishing. 

With only four chiefs to aid him, he left Trois Rivieres, on one occa- 
sion, in a single canoe, with fifteen loaded muskets, thus giving three 
pieces, to each man. Each piece was charged with two balls, joined by a 
small chain ten inches long. Soon after entering the Sorel river, he en- 
countered five bark canoes of Iroquois, each having ten men. To cloak 
his ruse he pretended to give himself up for lost, in view of such a dis- 
parity of numbers ; and he and his companions began to sing their death 
song. They had no sooner got near their enemies, however, than they 
.began to pour in their chain-shot, riddling the frail canoes of the enemy, 
who tumbled into the water, and sank under the active blows of their 
adversaries. Some he saved to grace his triumphant return, and these 
were tortured at the stake. 

On another accasion he undertook an enterprize alone. Being well 
acquainted with the Iroquois country, he set out, about the time the snow 
liegan to melt, taking the precaution to put the hinder part of his snow- 
shoes forward to mislead the enemy, in case his track should be discovered. 
As a further precaution, he avoided the plain forest paths, keeping along 
the ridges and high stony grounds, where the snow was melting, that his 
track might be often lost. When he came near to one of the Villages oi 
the Five Nations, he hid himself till night. He then crept forth, and en- 
tered a lodge, where he found every soul asleep. Having killed them all^ 
he took their scalps, and went back to his lurking place. The next day 
the people of the village searched in vain for the perpetrator. At night 
he again saUied forth, and repeated the act, on another lodge, with equal 
secrecy and success. Again the villagers searched, but could find no 
tmces of bh footsteps. They determined, however, to set a watck Pis« 
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IrareC, anticipating this, gathered up his scalps, and stote forth slyly, but 
found the inhabitants of every lodge on the alert, save one, where the s^- 
tine] had &Uen asleep. This man he despatched and scalped, but alarmed 
the rest, who rose in the pursuit. He was, however, under no great 
fears of being overtaken. One of the causes of his great confidence in 
himself was found in the fact that he was the swiftest runner known. 
He eluded them often, sometimes, however, lingering to draw them on,' 
and tire them out. When he had played this trick, he hid himself His 
pursuers, finding they had let him escape, encamped, thinking themselves 
in safety, but they had no sooner fallen asleep, than he stole forth from 
his lurking place, and despatched every one of them. He added their 
scalps to his bundle of trophies, and then returned. 

Recitals of this kind fiew from village to village, and gave him the 
greatest reputation for courage, adroitness and fieetness. 

The Five Nations were, however, early noted for their skill in stratagemj 
and owed their early rise to it. They were at this era- engaged in theit' 
long, fierce and finally triumphant war against the Algonquin^ and Wy- 
andots, or to adopt the ancient terms, the Adirondaks and Gluatoghies.' 
These latter they defeated in a great battle, fought within two miles of 
duebec. In this battle the French, who were in reality weak in number, 
were neutral Their neutrality, on this occasion, happ^aed in this way. 
They had urged the reception of priests upon the Five Nations, through 
whose influence, they hoped to prevail over that people, and to wrest 
western New York from the power of the Dutch and English. As sooik 
as a number of these missionaries of the sword and cross had insinuated 
themselves among the Five Nations, the latter seized them, as hostages ; 
and, under a threat of their execution, kept the French quiet in this deci- 
sive battle. This scheme had succeeded so well, that it taught the Five 
Nations the value of negociation ; and they determined, the next year, to 
try another. Pretending that they were now well satisfied vnth their tri- 
umph on ihe St. Lawrence, they sent word that they meant to make a 
formidable visit to Yonnendio, this being the oflUcial name they bestowed 
on the governor of Canada. Such visits they always- made with great 
pomp and show ; and on this occasion, they came with 1000 or 1200 mesL 
On the way to Gluebec, near the river Nicolet, their scouts met Piskaret^ 
whom they cajoled, and kept in utter ignorance of the large force behind 
until they had drawn out of him an important piece of information, and 
then put him to death. They cut off his head, and carried it to the Iro- 
quois army. To have killed him, was regarded as an assurance of ulti- 
mate victory. These scouts also carried to the army the information, 
which they had obtained, that the Adirondaks were divided into two 
bodies, one of which hunted on the river Nicolet, and the other at a place 
called Wabmeke, on the north side of the St Lawrence. They immedi- 
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^Y divided thejff forces, fell upoa e^ bod; Biir lUMcWares, and cut tl^p 
fcjpj^b to pieces,, 

This is the great tnumph ta which Charlevoix, ia his history oi Nevf: 
]|!rance, alludef It wa&tJb^ turiiing point in^bewa^a^iofiA the confederated} 
Wys-^dots, and Algoaquins^ and, ia e£fect, drove both nations, in the end^ 
c^^^ually out of the St liawrence. vallen^. Thelbrm^ fled to Lake Hifr*. 
10^, to. which they imparted their name. Some of thei Adirondaks tool^ 
fli|Lf4ter near Gtudbec, under the care of the JesmitS;; the larger i]imnber. 
li^t up the Utawas, to. the region of Lake Nipising; the Atawairo9 fled 
^. a large chain of islands in Lake Hi^rpn, ca^ed the MeoalouUns ; othet 
Ij^ipt^s 8ca,ttered in othex directions. Each one had some local name; and; 
all, it is probable, were well enough pleased to hide their dt^eat by tbe. 
^;^e Nations, under local and geographical designations. But they had 
no peace in their refuge. The spirit of revenge burned in the breast of tbci 
I^UXMLS, particularly against their, kindred tribe, the Wypiidatsi, whom 
ij^ey pursued into Lake Huron, drove themfromtheirreiuge at Michilir 
9^ckinac, and pushed them even to Lake Superior, where for. many yeanu 
t|^ ancient tribe continued to dwell* 



The pernicious examples of white men, who hav« conducted the Indian 
Itftdo, their inmioral habits, injustice, and disregard of trudi, and open 
licentiousness, have created the deepest prejudice in the minds of the Red 
nen against the whole Ehiropean race. 

The Indian only thinks when he is forced to think, by circumstancea. 
Fear, hunger and self-preservation, are the three prominent causes of his 
thoughts. Afiection and reverence for the dead, come next 

Abstract thought is the characteristic of civilization. If teachers could 
i|4upe the Indians to think on subjects not before known to them) or but 
f^nperfectly known, they would adopt one of the most efficacious meant 
^ civilizing them. , 

^Christianity is ukraism to an Indian. It is so opposed to his natural 
desires, that he, at first, hates it, and decries it. Opposite states of feelingj^ 
however, aflect him, precisdy as they do white men. What he at first 
lUKes, he may as suddenly love and embrace. 

Christianity is not propagated by -ratiocinatign^ it i^ the result of feelinga 
lUj^ afiections on the will and und^r§ta^din^. Hence; an Indiai^ can h^, 
come a christian. 
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OR 



THE ORIGIN OP THE WYANDOT AND SENECA TEIBE8. 

A WYANDOT TRADITION. 

Towards the middle of the seyenteenth century, a body ofIndiaii6,coiih' 
posed of the Wywidots (or as they weie then called the Saiis4aw-ray^ 
tsee) and Seneca tribes inhabited the borders of Lake Ontario. The pre- 
sent Wjrandots and Senecas are the remains of tfiis community, and of 
the cause of their separation and of the relentless hostilities by which k' 
was succeeded, the foUo wing details are given in the traditionary histotj; 
of the Wyandots. 

A Wyandot girl, whose name for the sake of distinction shall be Oinir 
pof *steej and in whom appeared united a rare combination of moral attrao* 
tlons, and of ejitraordinary personal beauty, had for her suitors, nearly- 
all the young men of her triba As insensible however, as beautiful, the 
att^tions of her lovers were productive of no favorable efiect, for though'- 
none were rejected, yet neither was any one distinguished by her partiality",- 
Tfais unaccountable apathy became, in time^ a subject not only of general^' 
But of common interest to the young Wyandots. A council composed of - 
those interested in the issue of these many and importunate applications 
for her fiivor, was held for the purpose of devising some method, by which' 
her intentions in relation to them might be ascertained. At this^ when/ 
these amourists had severally conceded, each, that he could boast <]f no- ifi^' 
dkation of a preference shown by Oon-yay-sfee to himself, upon which to 
found a reasonable hope of ultimately succeeding, it was finally deter^ 
mined, that their claims should be withdrawn in favor of the War C\m^'' 
{}£• their lodge. This was adopted, not so much for the purpose of advan 
>ctng the interests of another to the prejudice of their own, as to avoid thf - 
hhmiliating alternative oi yielding the object of so much competition' t4^- 
some more fortunate riral not connected with thdr band. 

U may be here necessary to remark that nearly all the suitors belonged' 
to one lodge^ and that each>of these was a large oblong building, capable^ 
of^ntaining 20 or 30 fomilies, the dofoestie arrangefnents'of whieh wmf* 
Bsgnlated bya wi^r chief, aielcnowledged ais; the^bead of that particuiftrsid^' 
oraunte Dun, 



Many objections to the task imposed onlma \(y ^^^ \ftoY^!»&<si2^ 
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interposed by the chief, the principal of which were,4he great disparity of 
age and the utter futility of any further attempt, upon the affections of one 
80 obdurate of heart. The first was obviated' by some well applied com- 
mendations of his person, and the second yielded to the suggestion that 
women were often capricious, were not always influenced by considera- 
tions the most natural, or resolvable to reasons the most obvious. 

The chief then painted and arrayed himself as for battle, bestowing 
some little additional adornment upon his person, to aid him in this species 
of wsprfare, with which he was not altogether so iamiliar as that in which 
he had acquired his reputation ; his practice having been confined rather to 
the use of stone-headed arrows than love darts, and his dexterity in the 
management of hearts displayed rather in making bloody incisions, than 
tender impressions. Before he leh the lodge, his retainers pledged them- 
selves, that if the prosecution of this adventure should impose upon their 
chief the necessity of performing any feat^to render him better worthy thei 
acceptance of Oon-yay-stee, they would ^id him in its accomplishment, . 
and sustain him against its consequences to the last extremity. It was re*' 
served for so adventurous a spirit that it should be as successful in love, at' 
it had hitherto been resistless in war. 

After a courtship of a few days, he proposed himself and was condition- 
ally accepted, but what the nature of this condition was, further than tha^ 
it was indispensable, Oon-yay-stee refused to tell him, until he should) 
have given her the strongest assurances that it should be complied with. 
After some hesitation and a consultation with the lovers who urged him 
to give the promise, he declared himself ready to accept the terms of the 
compact. Under her direction he then pledged the word of a warrior," 
that neither peril to person, nor sacrifice of affection should ever prevail 
with him to desist, imprecating the vengeance of Hau-men-dee-zhoo, and 
the persecution of Dairh-shoo-oo-roo-no upon his liead M* he fisiiled to 
prosecute to the uttermost, the enterprise, if its accomplishment were 
only possible. 

. She told him to bring her the scalp of a Seneca chief whom she deag- 
nated^ who for some reason she chose not to reveal, was the object of her 
hatred. 

The Wyandot saw too late, that he was committed. He besought her 
to reflect, that this man was his bosom friend, they had eaten and drank 
and grown up together — and how heavy it would make his heart to thinkl 
that his friend had perished by his hand. He remonstrated with her on- 
the cruelty of such a requisition, on the infamy of such an outrage of con- 
fidence and the execration which would forever pursue the author of an 
action so accursed. But his expostulations were made to deaf ears. She 
told him either to redeem his pledge, or consent to be proclaimed for a 
Ijring dog, whose promises were unworthy ever to be heard, and then left 
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An hour had lotrdly elapsed, before the infuriated Wyandot blackened 
. his &ce, entered the Seneca Village, tomahawked and scalped his friend, 
i and as he rushed out of (he lodge shouted the scalp-whoop. In the dark- 
i ness of the night his person could not be distinguished, and he was chal- 

- lenged by a Seneca to whom he gave his name, purpose, and a defiance 
< and then continued his flight. But before it had terminated, the long 
• mournful scalp-whoop of the.Senecas was resounding through the Wy- 
;. andot Yillage ; and the chief had hardly joined in the furious conflict that 

- ensued between the avengers of his murdered victim and his own retain- 
, eis^ before he paid with his life the forfeit of his treachery. 

Afler a deadly and . sustained combat for three days and nights, with 
V alternate success, the Wyandots were compelled to retire, deserting their 
'.village .and abandoning their families tasuch mercy as might be granted 
' by an infuriated enemy. Those who were left, sunk under the tomahawk 
; and scalping. knife^-4he village was devastated— -and the miserable author 
. of the bloody tragedy herself perished amid this scene of indiscriminate 

slaughter and desolation. 
t This war is said to have continued for a period of more than 30 years, 
in which time, the Wyandots. had been forced backwards as fax as Lakes 
Hi^on send Michigan. Here they made an obstinate stand, from which all 
the eflbrts of their relentless enemies to dislodge them were ineflectuaL 
Their inveterate hatred of each otner was fostered by the war parties of 
the respective tribes, whose vindictive feelings led them to, hunt and de- 
stroy each other, like so many beasts of the forest. These resulted gene- 
rally in favor of the Wyandots, who, inspirited by these partial successes, 
prepared for more active operations. Three encounters took place, on the 
same day, two being had on Lake Michigan and one on Lake Erie, and 
which from their savage and exterminating character, closed this long and 
merciless contest. It is somewhat remarkable, as no other tradition makeis 
'- mention of an Indian battle upon water, that one of these, said to have 
• occurred on Lake Erie, between Long Point and Fort Talbot, was fought 
' * in candes. Of this the following detail is given. 

A large body of Wyandots accompanied by two Ottawas left Lake Hu- 
^ Ton in birch canoeSj on a war excursion into the country of the Senecas, 
' who had settled at this time, near the head of the Niagara river. They 

- put ashore at Long Point to cook, when one of the Ottawas and a Wyan- 
'" dot were sent out as spies to reconnoitre. They had proceeded but a short 
^ 'distance from the camp, when they Ihet two Senecas, who had been de- 
spatched by their party ft>i the like purposes, and from whom they instantly 
fled. The Ottat^a finding his pursuers gaining upon him, hid himself in 
the branches of a spruce tree, where he remained till the Seneca had 

- parsed. The Wyanddt, fleeter of foot, succeeded in reaching his camp 
and gave the alarm, when the whole body embarked and pushed out into 
the lake. In another moment a party of Senecaa vi^ d.mQ^^x^V^:Qs.\2b3k 
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^^e liiearest point of land in 'vrooden' casoes. famicrimtely the war-ewiioops 

"^ett sounded and the hostiid balidisbegan^ ckant their respeetive Bongat. 
As they slowly approached eaeh olher, die iVyandotsitnick a fire,:md 
ipri^par^ their gomtted-h^^ repair any damage which might ooghii to 
ihe csinoes. Tfke !)attle was fimght with bows a&d airew^ amd'uften a 

^'itiricms and obstinate ^xltest 'of isoidnie hcmrs, in •wkiohi^tfae 'canuge was 
'^dreadftil, and the canoes were beginningto fill with bloody wat^ and«an- 
gledbbdies, theSenecaisbegaft togiv*e-way. iTheelBieouraged W^nndots 

' ^tfght with 'redoubled ardor, dming Ihe^^naiMasrto the^shei^HfhceeTlhe 
conflict was reniew^ widi unabaHs^^fu^. ^The Wyandots wiBie rietoRQus, 
and fewof'Aestirviving'^^iecas eseapedto teil^the^tory of their defeat 
'One of the prisoners, a l)6y, ^waa spared and^^ adopted by tha^nation. Ttwo 
If^yandots are now living who profesfr to have 'soenhim, evvheafBiyi hi 

' iadvanced' in yeare. 

The two other" atta6ks toWhich alhisicm iius :beeflriiwle|«8 ioceuiring 
on -the holders of Lake^ Michigan, were- not morer&itaBBteinit^ 
The Senecas were repulsed with great slaughter. 
Thusj Say the WyiHwiots, ori^tfCed this Icmg, bloody and disastrous 

*^#ar, f^nid^uff ktermixttited^illleri$i^ ndnof ouroation* 

HOTSHtWGKaAH. 

J^^r Sandusky, March Is/, 1827. 
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EAlfiLT SiCETCriES OF ttmiANWOMES. 

Ths oldcsBt Hboioks we possess wikten bytiie &st x>bs^rv0rs of our In- 

• i^Hans abound in interest Aiaaiong these isA. small work by WilUam Wood, 

who visited Plymouth and IV&ii^sachusetta'Soon a^i^itheir ksettlement^and 
: pubiished ihis ^^NtioSn^andls P^yMtpecl," ia I^ondon,; iur 1634. 

The following -extract from this book, (now^y^ryrscarce,): we make 

r|]Eere,.paattIyforibepuipo8e which th&author>id^ekres he Jbad in view in 

-: wiatiag itjviz; ^ iO'CJEtite the-^pe^ inteiest of our female readers, though 

'vthe good ^humour and wjit, ^as well aa the- beBevQleBC6.of the writer^ will 

'^h doubtl(98S' eommeiid it ^ to • persons ^ -both sexes. That we. may not run 

• Hliie itisk of fesingyany of the efi^ of the >quaii)t,< old^&shioned style of 

Sha«dg^l,:we have be^n earelul: to preseiye the author's orthography 

• ^aadi pitiiotiiatioQ, together with the long sentences, for which, as well as 
rinany qf^his contempotane^ihe^wasijfemajitoble. -Wje have omitted.^ort 

' If flknd itnbsporfanl ]^a|^mr|ti^;pIaoieS} madrkad wtthjasterisks. : j& 
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1HB11BBTBAT GREW OlJl! (JP A SHELL 

AN 6 SAGE LiSiaENb. 

There was a snail living on the banks of the river Missonri, where he 
ibtind plenty of food, and wanted nothing. But at length the waters be** 

giin to rilse and overflow its banks, and although the little animal cluog 

to ft 16g, the iSbod carried them both away: they floated along for many 
' (biyis. When the water fell, the poor snail was left in the mud and slimOi 
;6n shore. The heat of the sun came out so strong, that he Was soon fixed 

^in the sliine and could not' stir. ' He could no longer get any nourish- 
^'liiignt. He became oppressed with heat and drought He resigned himr 
"self ^ His &te and prepared to dia But all at once, he felt a renew^ 

Vigour, ijis shell burst open, and he began to rise. His head gradually 
'1:6^' a%k)ve the ground, he felt his lower extremities assuming the charao- 
'^ter of feet and legs. Arms extended from his sides. He felt their ex- 
"freinities divide into fingers. In fine he rose, under tke influence of one 
^'{tays isun, into a tall and noble man. For a while he' remained in a doll 
'find stupid stale. He had but little activity, and no clear thdughts. 
' These all came by degrees, and when his recollections returned, he re- 
'bblved to travel back to his native land. 

l3ut he wias naked and ignorant The first want he feh was hunger. 
'He saw beasts and birds, as he walked along, but he knew not how to 

kill them. 'He wished himself again a snail, for he knew how, in thai 
'form, to jg;et his fdod. At length he became so weak^' by walking and 

fasting, that he laid himiself down, on a grassy bank, to die. fie had not 
^laid Tohg, when he heard a voice calling him by name. " Was-lws-his," 
'exclaimed the voica He looked up, and beheld the Great Spirit sitting 

on a white hoirse. His eyes gMened like stars. The hair of his head 
" ihbhe' like!' the 9uh. He could not bear to look upon him. He trembled 
' from head to febt A^ain the voice spoke to him in a mild toiie ? 
' ^^Was-baJB-Tiius ! Why Jo you look terrifiecit' *« Ftremble," hQ replied, 

1ieciu»e' 1' stand before' H^ Who msed me ^om ^k'b ^MiSL\. \ wci'S&s:^ 
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and hungry, — ^I have eaten nothing since the floods left me upon the shore 
—a little sheU." 

The Great Spirit here lifted up his hands and displaying a bow and 
arrows, told him to look at him. At a distance sat a bird on a tree. He 
put an arrow to the string, and pulling it with force, brought down the 
beautiful object. At this moment a deer came in sight. He placed ano- 
ther arrow to the string, and pierced it through and through. " These" 
said he, " are your food, and these are your arma," handing him the bow 
and arrows. He then instructed him how to remove the skin of the deer, 
and prepare it for a garment ," You are naked," said he, " and must be 
clothed ; it is now warm, but the skies will change, and bring rains, and 
snow, and cold winds." Having said this, he also imparted the gift of fire, 
and instructed him how to roast the fiesh. He then placed a collar of 
wampum around his neck. " This," said he, " is your authority over all 
beasts." Having done this, both horse and rider rose up, and vanished 
from his sight 

Was-b^-has refreshed himself, and now pursued his way to his native 
land. . He had seated himself on the banks of the river, and was medita- 
ting on what had passed, when a large, beaver rose up from the channel 
and addressed him. " Who art thou ;" said the beaver, " thatcomest here 
to disturb niy ancient reign ?" " I am a waw," he replied ; " I was once a shelly 
^.creeping shell ; but w;ho art thou ?" " I am king of the nation of beavers," 
' he answered : "I lead my people up and down this stream ; we are a busy 
people, and the river is my dominion." " I must divide it with you," re- 
fprted Was-bas-has. "The Great Spirit has placed meat the head of 
'beas^ and birds, fishes and fowl ; and has provided me with the power 
"erf ipaintaining my rights." Here he held up the bow and arrows, and 
displayed the collar of shells around his neck. " Come, come," said the 
.•"tejeavei, modifying hi* tone, " I perceive we are-brothers. — Walk with jpB 
^'tq my lodge^ and refresh yourself after your journey," and so saying he 
ilSd iLe way. The Snail-Man willingly obeyed his invitation, and had 
"'^0 reason to repent of his confidence. They sopn entered a fine large vil- 
lage;^ and his host led him to the chiefs lodge. It was a well-built rpom, 
of a cone-shape, and the floor nicely covered with mats. As soon as 
they were seated, the Beaver directed his wife and daughter to prepare 
I'food for. their guest While this was getting ready, the Beaver chief 
''fiiqught he would improve his opportunity by making a ftist friend of so 
■ superior a being ; whom he saw, at the same time, to be but a novice. 
He informed him of the method they had ..of cutting down trees, with their 
te^, sind of felling them across streams, so as to dam up the water, and de- 
, scribed. the.Jnethod of finishing their dams with leaves and clay. He also 
' instructed him in the way of eretcting bdges, and with other wise and 
.seasonabjexojiversation beguiled the time. His wife and daughter now 
Jjsiaferedj'hims^ in vessels of fresh peeled poplar, and willow, and sassa- 
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fras, and alder bark, which is the most choice food known to them. Of' 
this, Was-bas-has made a merit of tasting, while his entertainer devoured! 
it with pleasure. He was pleased with the modest looks and deportment of 
ffae chiefs daughter, and her cleanly and neat attire, and her assiduous 
attention to the commands of her father. This was ripened into esteem 
by the visit he made her. A mutual attachment ensued. A union was 
proposed to the fieither, who was rejoiced to find so advantageous a match 
for his daughter. A great feast was prepared, to which all the beavers, 
and other animals on good terms with them, were invited. The Snail*' 
Man and the Beaver-Maid were thus united, and this union is the origiii' 
of the Osages. So it is said by the old people. 



THE BOY WHO SET A SNARE FOR THE SUN; 



OR 



THE ORIGIN OF THE KUG-E-BEENCf-WA-KWA.* OR D0BM0U8B. 

FKOK THE OI>JIBWA ALGONQUIN.' 



At the time when the animals reigned in the earth, they had killed all 
but a girl, and ter little brother, and these two were living in fear and se-' 
elusion. The boy was a perfect pigmy, and never grew beyond the stature 
of a small, infant ; but the girl increased with her years, so that the labor 
of providing food and lodging devolved wholly on her. She went out 
daily to get wood for their lodge-fire, and took her little brother along that 
no accident might happen to him ; for he was too littlo to leave alone. A* 
big ,bird. might have flown away with him. She made him a bow Mid^ 
arrows, and said to him one day, " I will leave you behind where I have 
been chopping — ^you must hide yourself, and you will soon see the Git- 
shee-gitshee-gaun, ai see-ug or snow birds, come and pick the worms but of' 
the wood, where I have been chopping," (for it was in the winter.) "Shoot 
one of them and bring it home." He obeyed her, and tried his best to kill 
one, but came home unsuccessful. She told him he must not despair, but' 
try again the next day. She accordingly left him at the place she got' 
wood, and returned. Towards nightfall, she heard his little footsteps On 
the snow, and he came in exultingly, and threw down one of the birds, 
which he had killed. " My sister," said he, " I wish you to skin it ana 
stretch the skin, and when I have killed more, I will jhave a coat made 
out of them" "Butwhat shall we do with the body?" said she: for as. yet' 
men had not begun to eat animal food, but lived on vegetables alobe. 
" Cut it in two," he answered, " and season our pottage with one half of it 

* Blind Womixu 
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at a time." She did so. The boy, who was of a very small stalore, coih 
tuaued his e^rt^, and succeeded ia killing tea hirdjs, out of th^ slons cff : 
wiiich his sister made him a little coat 

<> ^J9ter/'i said he one day^ <<aie we all akvie in th^ world ii la th(^% nobody 
^Isfi living?" She told him that those they feared. iw>d. who lu4 d^8troy(4 
ti)eix relatives lived in a certain quarter, and that he must bypg xixeana gq 
iiji that direction. This only served to inflEime his curio9ity and raise hji 
ambition, and I^e soon ailer took his bow and arrows and went in tlwi 
diceotion. After walking a long t^e and meetiji^ nothi^9 he becsoaa 
tired, and. lay down on a knoll, where the sun had meUodihe sbqw. Ha 
fell fast asleep ; and while sleedng, the sun be^t so. hot upon him, thi^ jX, 
singed and drew up his bira-skin coat, so that when he awoke and 
stretched himself, he felt bouud in it, as it were. He looked down and 
saw the damage done to his coat He flew into a passion and upbraided 
the sun^ and vowed vengeance against it 'VDo ppt thii^ik yoi^ are too 
high," said he, ** t shall revenge nniyself." 

On coming home he related his disaster to his sister, and lamented bit- 
terly the spoiling of his coat. He would not eat He lay down as one 
that faste, and did not stir^ pr move his position fqr ten d^ys, though she 
tried all she could to arouse him. At the end of ten days, he turned over, 
and then lay ten days on the other side. When he got up, he told his 
SKt^ to make him a snare, for he meant to cat^h the sun. She said she 
had nothing ; but finally recollected a little piece of dried deer's sinew, tha^ 
h^r father had left, which she soon made into a string suitaible ibr a noose, 
put the moment she showed it to him, he told her it would not do, and 
l)i^ her get something else. She said she had. nothing — ^nothing at al]|.^ 
At last she thought of her hair^ and pulling some of it out of her headjl 
n^de a string. But he instantly said it would not aiiswei^ and bid her^^ 
2^ttishly, and with authority, make him a noose. She told him theiQ 
was. nothing to make it of, and went .out of the lodge. She said to her- 
self, wWn she had got without the Ipdge, and vyhile. she was all.alone^ 
^- li^eow obewy indapin." This she did, and twisting them intp a tiny 
cordshis handed it to her brother. The moment he saw this curioufi, 
braid he was delighted. ^\ This will dp," he said, and immediately put it 
to his mouth and, began pulUng it through his lips ; and as fast as he drew 
it pjhanged it into a red metal cord, which he wound around his body and. 
s^ulders, till he had a large quantity. He then, prepared himqelf^ and 
8^ QUjt a little after midnight, that he might catch the sun before it ros^. 
]^$ fii^ed his snare on a spot just where the suii would strike the land, af^ 
it rose above the earth's disc ; and sure enough, he cai^ht the sun, s(^ ti^j^. 
i\ y^as held fast in the cord, and did not rise. 

The animals who ruled the ea.rth were immediately put into a gret^ 
commotion. They had no light They caUed a council to debate upon, 
the matter, and to appoint some osi^ to go and cut the cord — ^for this 



wata tary kamrdoiu tntsepAa^ astii^ mja of t&e ami wetiU lumiwHo- 
e?tt cama iBo near to tkenL M hisfL the dormouse undertook it-<^GQr' it 
tUstimb-the dormouse wat the largest animal in the world. Wfaiait 
fliDod up it koked like a piouatun. When it got to Ihe place where the 
sun vnub seared) ka bade began to smoke and burn^ with the ifitensity of 
^ heat, and the top of its cancasa was reduced to enonooas heaps of 
ashes. It succeeded, however, in cutting the cord with its teeth, and §d&^ 
ing the nin, but it was reduced to a very small size, and has remained 
soever sinc^ Msn call it ^a Kxig^been-gwa^wa. 



AMP AT A SAP A; 

ea^ 

THE FIRST-WIFE. 

A TRADITION OF THE DACOTAHS. 

AMtATA SiTA was the wile of a bsave young hunter and: wandorj bf 
whom she had two chi}(beil. They lived togethe? in great happiness^ 
wkiQh was csdy varaed by r the changea of a forest life. Sometimes . they 
lived>on the pieiries:; sometimes they built their wigwam in the foresl^ 
near/tb^bank^ of a stjreemtyftad they paddled their canoe up and downtfap 
rivers. In these trit>ft they got. fish, when they were tired of wild- mce^ 
Inihesummeraeasonitheykept on the cfen grounds ; in the wii^r,.they 
fijEed ^k camp in a dbdtered position, in the woods: The very ehanga 
of-^their camp was a source of pleasure, for they were always onthe loelt 
out for somdthing new. They had nleaty, and theyvwanted nothings. 

Iti,- thia jnaaner the fijrst years of tneir marriage passed away^ Biit fim 
happe/sedythet St years wentiby, the reputation of her husband in Ifae tjrihe 
increased, and he soon <^m6^ be regarded as a Weetshahetshy Atapeej or 
chii^ This opened anew field for his ambition and prida The &me 
of a ichi^f^ it is well known, is i^en increased by the number of his wrveK 
His lodge was now thronged with vimtors. Some came to consult him ; 
9«m^>ta gain his gtvottr. Ail this gave Ampata Sapa no uneasiness, fi>r 
tiM^KeiFeo|^9lik^toh^eviKilors,andtoshowhospitaHty^ The first thing 
the! ioau^ed » jarrin har mind^ uos the rumour that her husband was about 
to take a new wife. This was like a poison in her veins ; for she had a big 
heart She was much attached to her husband, and she could not bear 
the idea of sharing his i^etites with another. But she found that the 
id^ h^ already got s|««igihold of her husband's mind, and her retton- 
straPoeadvL^ittle ^ood . H^ defended himself on the ground, that it wouR 
give him greater influence iii:theitnha if hfttqQ&$..\!KA ^a^a^K)^fi:v <^^ 
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chief. But before lie had time to bring her to his lodge, Ampata Sapa 
^had fled from^it, taking her two children, and returned to her father's 
lodge. Her father lived at some distance, and here she remained a short 
time in qui^t. The whole band soon moved up the Mississippi, to their 
huijiting ground. She was glad to go with them, and would, indeed, have 
been glad to go any where, to get farther from the lodge of her faithless 
husband. 

ij; Here the winter wore away. When the Spring opened, they csixae 
back again to the banks of the river, a.nd mended and fitted up the canoes^ 
which they had left in the fall. In these they put their furs, and de- 
scended to the Falls of St. Anthony. Ampata Sapa lingered behind a 
short time the morning of their embarkation, as they began to draw near 
the rapids which precede the great plui^ge. §hQ, thjon put her canoe in 
the water, and embarked with her children. As she approached the falls, 
the increasing velocity of the current rendered the paddles of but little 
use. She rested with her's suspended in her hands, while she arose, and 
uttered her lament : 

"It was him only that I loved, with the Ipve of^fliy heart. It was for 
him that I prepared, with joy, the f^esh killed meat, and swept with 
boughs my lodge-fire. ' It was for him I dressed the skin of the noble deer, 
and worked, with my hands, the Moccasins that graced his feet. 
. I waited while the sun ran his d^ily course, for his return from the 
ehase, and I rejoiced in my heart when I heard his manly footsteps ap- 
proach the lodge. He thtew down his burden at the door — it w%i8 a 
haunch of the deer ; — ^I flew to prepare the meat for his use. 

My heart was bound up in him, and he was all the world to me. Bvk 
ka^ has If ft me for another, and life is now a burden which I cannot bear. 
Even my children add to my griefs-*-4hey look so much like him. How 
can I support life, when all its moments are bitter ! I hsive lifted tip my 
Toiqe to the Master of life. I have asked him |o take ^ck that IMe, which 
he gave, and which I no longer wish. I am on the current that hastens 
to fulfil my praybr. I see the white foam of the water. It is my shroud. 
I hear the deep murmur from below. It is my funeral soi^g. Farewell. 
\ It was too late to arrest her course. She had approached too near the 
abyss, before her purpose was discovered by her friends. They beheld 
her goiter the foam — ithey saw the canoe for an instant, on the verge, and 
fheil . disappear for ever. Such was the end of Ampata Sapa ; iand they say 
Jber canoe can sometimes be seen, by moonlight, plunging oyer the hUk ' 



Internal dissention has done more to destroy the Indian power in 
America, than the white man's sword. Could the tribes learn the wis- 
dom of confederation, they might yet be saved. Thiis is a problem now 
undergoing an interesting process of solution. 
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THE TOAD-WOMAN. 

AN ODJIBWA TALE. 

.Great good luck once happened to a young woman who was living aU 
alone in the wooas, with nobody near her but her little dog, for, to her suf^ 
jrrise, she found fresh rae&t every morning at her door. She felt very 
anxious to know who it wab that supplied her, and watching one morning^ 
very early, she saw a handbome young man deposit the meat After his 
being seen by her, he became her husband, and she had a son 'by hixft. 
One day not long after this, the man did not return at evening, as usual, 
froip, hunting. She waited till late at night, but all in vain. Next day 
she swung her baby to sleep in its tikebagun, or cradle, and then said to 
her dog : " Take care of your brother whilst I am gone, and when he 
, cries, halloo for me." The cradle was inade of the finest wampum, and 
all its bandages and decorations were oi the same costly material. Aiter 
a short time the woman heard the cry of her faithful dog, and running 
home as fast as she could, she found her child gone and the dog too. 
But on looking round, she saw pieces of the wampum of her child's cradls 
bit off by the dog, who dtrove to letain the child and prevent his being 
carried off by an old woman called Mukakee Mindemoea, or the Toad- 
Woman. The mother followed at full speed, and occasionally came to 
lodges inhabited by old women, who told her at what time the thief had 
passed ; they also gave her shoes, that she might follow on. There were 
a number of these old women, who seemed as if they were all prophetesses. 
Each of them would say to her, that when she arrived in pursuit of her 
stolen child at, the next lodge, she must set the toes of the moccasins they 
had loaned her pointing homewards, and they would return of themselves. 
She' would get others from her entertainers farther on, who would also 
give her directions how to proceed to recover her son. She thus followed 
in the pursuit, from valley to valley, and stream to stream, for months and 
years : when she came, at length, to the lodge of the last of the friendly old 
Nocoes, or grandmothers, as they were called, who gave her final instruc. 
tions how to proceed. She told her she was near the place where her spa 
was, and directed her to build a lodge of shingoob, or cedar boughs, near 
the old Toad- Woman's lodge, and to make a little bark dish and squeesse 
her milk into it '^ Then," she said, '' your first child (meaning the dog) 
will come and find you out." She did accordingly, and in a short time 
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she heard her cfon, now grown, going out to hunt, with his dog, calling oa 
to him, "Monedo Pewaubik (that is, Steel or Spirit Iron,) Twee! 
Twee!" She then set ready the dish and fUUed it with her milk. The 
dog soon scented it and came into the lodge ; she placed it before him. 
" See my child," said she, addressing him, " the food you used to have 
from me, your mother." The dog went and told his young master that 
he had found his real mother ; and informed him that the old woman, whom 
he called his mother, was tiot his mother, that she had stolen him when an 
infant in his cradle, and that he had himself followed her in hopes of get- 
ting him back. The young man and his dog then went on their hunting 
excursion, and brought back a great quantity of meat of all kinds. He 
said to his pretended mother, as he laid it down, "Send some to the 
stranger that had arrived lately." The old hag answered, " No ! why 
should I send to her — the Sheegowish."* He insisted ; and she at last 
consented to take something, throwing it in at the door, with the remark, 
" My Son gives you, or feeds you this." But it was of such an ofTenSiV'e 
natare, that she threw it immediately out after her. 

After this the young man paid the stranger a visit, at her lodge of cedar 
boughs, and partook of her dish of milk. She then told him she was his 
real mother, and that he had been stolen away from her by the detestable 
Toad- Woman, who was a witch. He vvas not quite convinced. She 
said to him, " Feign yourself sick, when you go home, and when thfe 
Toad-Woman asks what ails you, say that you want to see your cradle,; 
for your cradle was of wampum, and your faithful brother, the dog, bit a 
piece off to try and detain you, which I picked up, as I followed in your 
track. They were real wampum, white and blue, shining and beautiful.'* 
She then showed him the pieces. He went home and did as his real 
toother bid him. " Mother," said he, " why am I so different in my 
looks from the rest of your children?" " Oh," said she, "it was a very 
bright clear blue sky when you were born ; that is the reason." When 
the Toad- Woman saw he was ill, she asked what she could do for him. 
He said nothing would do him good, but the sight of his cradle. She ran 
immediately and got a cedar cradle ; but he said " That is not my cradle." 
She went and got one of her own children's cradles, (for she had four,) but 
he turned his head and said, " That is not mine." She then produced th6 
real cradle, and he saw it was the Same, in substance, with the pieces the 
ether had shown him ; and he was convinced, for he could even see th^ 
marks of the dog's teeth upon it. 

He soon got well, and went out hunting, and killed a fat bear. He and 
his dog-brother then stripped a tall pine of all its branches, and stuck the 
carcass on the top, taking the usual digti of his having killed aii anirbal— 
the tongue. He told the Toad- Woman 1;vhere he had left it, saying, " IC 
h very far, even to the end of the earth." She answered, " It is not so fiif 
*Sheegowi99, a widow, and ffiototgA, someiliiiig nasty. 
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but I can get k/' so off she set As soon as she was gone, the young man 
and his dog killed the Toad- Woman's children, and staked them on each 
side of the door, with a piece oif fat in their mouths, and then went to his 
real mother and hastened her departure with them. The Toad- Woman 
spent a long time in finding the bear, and had much ado in climbing the 
tree to get down the carcass. As she got near home, she saw the children 
looking out, apparently, with the fat in their mouths, and was angry at 
them, saying, " Why do you destroy the pomatum of your brother." But 
her fury was great indeed, when she saw they were killed and impaled. 
She ran after the fugitives as fast as she could, and was near overtaking 
them, when the young man said, " We are pressed hard, but let this stay 
her progress," throwing his fire steel behind him, which caused the Toad- 
' Woman to slip and fall repeatedly. But still she pursued and gained on 
them, wlien he threw CNehihd him his flint, which again retarded her, for 
it made her slip and stumble, so that her knees were bleeding ; but she 
continued to follow on, and was gaining ground, when the young man 
said, " Let the Oshau shaw go min un (snake berry) spring up to detain 
her," and immediately these berries spread like scarlet all over the path 
fer a long distance, which she could not avoid stooping down to pick and 
eelt Still she went on, and was again advancing on them, when the 
young man at last, said to the dog, ^' Brother, chew her into mummy, for 
she plagues uis." So the dog, turning round, seized her and tore her Uy 
Jaeces, and they escaped. 



Death is frightful, or welcome, according to the theories men have of it 
To the Indian, it is a pleasing and welcome event. He believes a future 
ek^B to be one of rewards, and restitutions, and not of punishments. 

The Indian idea of paradise is the idea of the orientals. It consist^ of 
sensualities, not spiritualities. He expects the scene to furnish ^m easi^ 
and plenty. £ase and plenty make the Indian's happiness here, and his 
iteJEiven is but a bright transcript bf his earth. 

. Paganism and idolatry, req^uire more mysteries for their support than 
Christianity. The Christiah has but one God, existing in three hyposjiaises. 
it would be below the truth to say that the Indian has one hundred thou- 
sand gods. 

.. The Hindoos worship their multiform gods of the earth, air and jsea.. 
The North American Indian only believes in them. He worships &e 
Great Spirit 

Wild thoughts are oflen br^ht thoughts, but like the wild leaps <)f a 
inoui^tain torrent, they are evanescent and unequal. We afe dazzled 
by a single figure iii an Indian speech, but it is too oft^n like a Spark 
taid a shower of ashes. 



BOSH-KWA-DOSH, 



OR 



TflE QUADRUPED WITH THE HAIR felOWN OFF ITS sm. 

There was otice a mail who foand liimdelf ^ibne in the w6i'ld. Hip 
kfaew hot whence he came, nor who were his parents, and he wandered 
about from place to place, in search of something. At laist he f>ecaiiib 
Vrearied and fell asleep. He dreamed that he heard a voice saying, 
^Nosis," that is, my grandchild. When he awoke he actually h^dnl 
the word repeated, and looking around, he saw a tiny little animal 
Ivatdly bi]^ enough to \k seen on the plain. While doubting whether th^ 
Voice could come from Siich a diminutive source, the little animal said b 
Irim, " My grandson, ytrti will call me Bosh-kwa-dosh. Why are yoti sb 
lletoMe. listen to me, and you shall find friends atid be happy. 
Ton must take me up and bind me to your body, and never put ttib 
Aiide, and success in life shall attehd you." Hb obeyed the voice, sewing 
tap the little animal in the folds of a string, or narrow belt, which he ti«l 
litound his body, at his navel. He then set out in search of some one like 
ikhhsdir, or other object He walked a long time in woods without seeing 
fafitah or animal. He seemed all alone in the world. At length he canib 
to a place where a stump was cut, and on gbihg over a hill he descried k . 
brge tbwn iti li plain. A wide road Ibd through the middle of it ; but 
#httt seemed strange was, that 6n one side there were no inhabitants i& 
dk6 todges, while the other side was thickly inhabited. He walked bbldly 
ifitb the town. 

The inhabitants 6ame out and said ; '^ Why here is the being we hav^ 
heard so much of — here is Anish-in-d-ba. See his eyes, and his teeth fk 
a half circle — see the Wjraukenawbedaid ! See his bowels, how they are 
fiffiiied ;" — ^for it seems they conld look throu^^h him. The king's son, the 
M udj^kewis, was particularly kind to him, and calling hith birother-in^^, 
commanded tfam h^ should be takeft to his father's lodge and received wlA 
attention. The king gave him one of his daughters. These peopl^ 
(who are supposed to be human, but who^ tank in the scale of being % 
Vt equivocal,) passed tnuch of their finKe in phiy kdd sports and trials df 
various kinds. When some time had passed, and he had becdme ib*' 
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.freshed and rested, be Wa6 invited to join in these sportiL Th^ first test 
'whioh they put him to, was the trial of frost. At some distancie was a 
large body of frozen water, and the trial consisted in lying down naked 
on the ice, and seeing who could endure the longest. He Went dut with 
two young men, who began, by pulling off their garments, and lying 
down on their faces. He did likewise, only keeping on the narrow magic 
belt with the tiny little animal sewed in it ; for he felt that in this alone ttras 
to be his reliance and preserration. His competitors laughed and tittered 
during the early part of the night, and amused themselves by thoughts of 
•his fate. Once they called out to him^ bujt he made ho rq>ly. He fek a 
manifest warmth given out by his belt. About midnight finding they Were 
4Btill, he called out to them, in return,— '^ What!" said he, "are yott be- 
numbed already, I am but just beginning to feel a little cold." All was si- 
lence. He, however, kept his position till early day break, when he g6t 
«p and went to them. They were both quite dead, and frozen so hard, 
that the flesh had bursted out under their finger nails, and their teeth 
stood out As he looked more closely, What Was his surprise td find therii 
iKith transformed into buffiilo cows. He tied them together, and -eartied 
them towards the village. As he came in sight, those who had wish^ 
his death were disappointed, but the Mudj6kewis, who was really his 
friend, rejoiced. <' See i" said he <^ but one person approaches, — it is my 
brother-in-law." He then threw down the carcasses in triumph, but k 
was found that by their death he had restored two inhabitants to thb 
before empty lodges, and he afterwards perceived, that every one of these 
beings, whom he killed, had the like effect, so that the depopulated part 
of the village soon became filled with people. 

The neiU test th^y put him to, was the trial of speed. He was chal- 
lenged to the race ground, and began his career with one whom be 
diought to be a man ; but every thing vtras enchanted here^ for he sooft 
discovered that his competitor was a large black bear. The animal 
outran him, tore up the ground, and sported before him, and put Out its 
large claws as if to frighten him. He thought of bis little guardian spirit 
in the belt, and wishing to have the swifbiess of the Kakake, i €L 
sparrow hawk, he found himself rising from the ground, add with 
the speed of this bird he outwent his rival, and won the race^ while 
the bear came up exhausted and lolling out his tongue. His friend tb» 
Mudj^kewis stood ready, vnth his war-club, at the goal, and the 
moment the bear came up, dispatched him. He then turned to the 
assembly, who had wished his friend and brother's death, and afier re* 
{^reaching them, he lified up his club and began to slay them <hi evefg 
side. They fell in heaps on all sides ; but it was plain to be seen, tb| 
moment they fell, that they Wei^ not men, bnt anitoals, — ioxeB^ woives, 
timers, lynxes, and other kisids, lay thick around the Mudj6kewii» 
-■ :SM Ihe viHagers wete mot satisfied. They tbotight the ^vaL c^l Iv^ 
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■httd not been fairly accomplished, and wished it repeated. He agreed lb 
repeat it, but being fatigued with the race, he undid his guardian belt, and 
laying it under hi» head, fell asleep. When he awoke, he felt . re- 
frieshed; and feeling strong in his own strength, he went forward tb 
renew the trial on the ice, but quite forgot the belt, nor did it at all occtir 
to him when he awoke, or when he lay down to repeat the triaL 
About midnight his limbs became stiflf, the blood soon ceased to circulate^ 
and he was found in the morning, a stiff corpse. The victors took 
bim up and carried him to the village, where the loudest tumult of vie* 
torious joy was made, and they cut the body into a thousand pieces, thdt 
e&ch one might eat a piece. 

• The Mudj6kewis bemoaned his fate, but his wife was inconsolable. Bbt 
hy in a state of partial distraction, in the lodge. As she lay here, she 
thought she heard some bm groaning. It was repeated through the night, 
,iiad in the mornings she carefully scanned the place, and running her fingeife 
through the grass, she discovered the secret belt, on the spot where her hoV- 
band had last reposed. " Aubishin !" cried the belt — that is, untie me,«f 
tmloose me. Looking carefully, she found the small seam which encloe^A 
the tiny little animal. It cried out the more earnestly^ <' Aubishin !^' and 
when she had carefully ripped the seams, she beheld, to her surprise, a mi- 
nute, naked little bea^t, smaller than the smallest new born mouse, without 
any vestige of hair, except at the tip of its tail, it could crawl a few inches, , 
but reposed from fatigue. It then went forward again. At each movement 
it would pupotpecj that is to say, shake itself, like a dog, and at each shake it 
became laiger. This it continued until it acquired the strength and size of 
a middle sized dog, when it ran off! 

The mysterious dog ran to the lodges, about the yillage, looking for the 
bones of his friend, which he carried to a secret place, and as fast as he 
found them arranged all in their natural order. At length he had formed all 
the skeleton complete, except the heel bone of one foot. It so happened that 
two sisters were out of the camp, according to custom, at the time the body - 
was cut up, and this heel was sent out to them. The dog hunted every 
lodge, and being satisfied that it was not to be found in the camp, he sought 
it outside of it, and found the lodge of the two sisters. The younger sister 
was pleased to see him, and admired and patted the pretty dog, but the elder 
sat mumbling the very heel-bone he was seeking, and was surly and sour, 
and repelled the dog, although he looked most wistfully up in her fac^ 
while she sucked the bone from one side of her mouth to the other. At last 
she held it in such a manner that it made her cheek stick out, when the dog^^ 
by a quick spring, seized the cheek, and tore cheek and bone away an4 
jSed. 

He now completed the skeleton, and placing himself before it, uttered tt 
hollow, low, long-drawn-out-howl, when the bones came compactly toge^ 
Ibar. He then modulated his howl, when the bones knit together iUid* 
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became tense. The third howl brought sinews upon them, and the fourth^ 
flesh. He then turned his head upwards, looking into the sky, and gave 
a howl, which caused every one in the village to startle, and the. ground 
ilseJf to tremble, at which the breath entered into his body, and he firat 
breathed and then arose. ^'Hy kowl" I have overslept myself, he 
ekclaimed, " I vnll be too late for the trial" ^Trial 1" said the dog, ^ I told 
you never to let me be separate from your body, you have neglected thi& 
Tou were defeated, and your frozen body cut into a thousand pieces, and 
aeattered over the village, but my skill has restored you. Now I will d^ 
olare mjrself to you, and show who and what I am I" - 

He then began to fufowis, or shake himself^ and at every shake, ha 
gfew. His body became heavy and massy, his legs thick and long, with 
big clumsy ends, or feet. He still shook himself^ and rose and swelled. 
A long snout grew from his head, and two great shining teeth out of, hit 
inoutL His skin remained as it was, naked, and only a tufl of hair 
'^w on his tail. He rose up above the trees. He was enormous. ^.I 
ehould fill the earth," said he, <' were I to exert my utmost power, andaU 
there is on the earth would not satisfy me to eat. Neither could it &tteii 
^ or do me good. I should want more. It were useless, therefore, and 
Che..gift I have, I will bestow on you. The animals shall henceforth be 
yot»r food. They were not designed to feed on man, neither shsiil they 
bereafler do i^ but shall feed him, and he only shall prey on beasts. But 
you will respect me, and not eat my kind, ' _ 

[Theprecedingr Is a traditionary tale of Maidosegee, an aged and respected htinter, 
of Sault-ste-Malrie, who was the mlmg chief of the hand of Chippewas at those falb, 
and'the progenitor of the present line of rolmg chiefs. It is preserved through the 
Johnston family, where he was a frequent gaest, prior to 1810, and was happy to while 
•way many of his winter's evenings, in return for the ready hoqMtalities which weie 
ittie to await him at the house of the Indian'b friend.] 



MASH-KWA-SHA-KWONG, 

OE 

THE TRADITIONAKV STORY OF THE RED HEAD AND HI^ 

TWO SONS. 

BT NABmOI, AN AOBD OMIBWA OHIBF. 

:;Mash-kwa-sha-kwong, was a first rate hunter, and he loved the chase 
exceedingly, and pursued it with unpeasing vigilance. Oiie day, on his 
return home, arriving at his lodge, he veas informed by his two sons, who 
were but small then, that they were very lonesome, because their mother 
was in the habit of daily leaving them alone, and this occuned so soon as 
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he Parted iipon kk daily chase. Tfaie circumistaiiee wa« not unknowji If 
MAAhrkwa-«ha-kwoDg, but he soemed-folly awane of it ; be took his bojfi 
ift hia arms and kissed them, and told them that tbeii mother bebayed. 
in^ropeily apd was acting the part of a wicked and ftitfalesa woma% 
fiut-Mftsb-kwia-flha-kwong behaved towards his wife as if ignorant of htf 
vile course. One morning rising very early, he told his sens to taka.cqqr 
lage, and diat they must not be lonesome, he also strictly enjoined thM^ 
not to absent themselves. nor quit their lodge; aSer thia. injunction w«i 
given to the boya, he made preparaticm^, and staiting nuichearUer $)im 
usual, he travelled but a short dstaac& from, his lodge^ wben.ha hidled fund 
aecyeted himself. After waiting a short time, he selw his wife coming ont 
ofi their lodge, and: immediately after a man made hia af^peairance^ivvd 
seating Md«h-kwasBha4EWong's wi&, they greeted: <^e another. liii 
ws p ie ions were now, confirmed, and when he saw them^in the afit'Of-ei^ 
lipng on an Hlegal intercourse, his anger arose, he. went tqp.tothem nnd 
Jdlled them with, one blow ; he then dragged them both to hift lodgc^ ji|^ 
^1^ them together, he dug a hole beneath tbe:fire-p]aee:ia his:loc^9IMl 
ibiuied them. He then toM his sons that it waa necessary tJhath& should 
go-away, as. ha would' suisly be.kiUed^if he Dsmained) 9Qd.lh^ Mifioiy 
iiroald depend upon their ability of keeping the matter a seorel; Ifo gai!t 
his eldest son a small bird, (Kichig-e-ohig-aw-nersbe) to ronst for his small 
^brother over the ashes and embera where their mother was buried, henkt^ 
provided a small leather bag, and th^n told hiSiSons. th^ .necessity of his is^ 
Tnpdiete flight to heaven, or to the skies. And that it would be expedient 
fi^.th9)Qf\ tp fij. and jonrney southward, and thus prepared their minds fi^ 
'tiiiB,:Sj9pjEg:9tiQa;about to tsdce place* " By and bye," said MSsh-kwaHshiip 
'hwong t^his sons, ^< personS;Will con^e: to you .an4 isnquire for me and jfa^ 
^your mother, yo« will say to tfaem^ that 1 am gone hunting^ and your litda 
brother in the mean time will continually point to Ae fire place, thia w31 
lead the persons to whom I allude, to make inquiries of the cause of this 
pointing, and you will tell them that you have a little bird roasting bt 
your brother, this w^ canse th^ia to deant frq^^i fu.r|)ier inquiry at the 
time. As soon as they are gone escape! While you are journeying 
agreeably to my instructions, I will- look from on high upon you, I will 
lead aQd^cppdiiqt you, and you shall hear my voice from day to day." 
M&sh-kwa-sha-kwong at this time g^ve his sons an awl, a beaver's tooth| 
and a hone, also a dry coal, and directed them to place a small piece of 
the coal on the ground every, evening, so.. soo|jk.a9. they should encamp, 
fro^ wfiich fire would be produced and given to them ; he told his eldest 
sqn to plaice his brother in die leather bag, and in that manner carry< him 
njpon his back ; he then bade them fiirewell. 

The two boys being thus left alone in the lodge, and while m tfaaMt 
of roasting the little bird provided for them, a man came in, and dHB 
another, and another, imtil they numbered ten in all j the yowigest^^feflljr 
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would from time to time poiat at the firo, mi. the men enqiiired to.knair 
the reason, the eldest boy said that he was roasting a bird fin. hi^ broths, 
and diggiQg th/e ashes produced it. They enquired, where their 
fither and mother, were, the^ boy. answered them saying, that their &tber 
W^. absent hunting, aiid that their n^pther had gone to chop and collect 
Wpod ; upon this information the inen rose and searched around the on$- 
skiits of the lodge, endeavouring to find traces of the xaan and his wi£i, 
but they were not successful, and. returned to the lodge. Before this, hew- 
ever, and during the absence of the ten men, M&sh-kwa-sha'kwoqg'a 
dd^spn placed his. little brother in the leather bag, (Ouskemood,) and ran 
ayiray southward. ^ 

Chie of the ten^ men obaerved, that thft smallest boy bad repeatedly 
^nted to th^ fire place, and that they might find out aomethiqg.by d%- 
fBp^i they. set to work, aiid found the woman and. the man tied togethei^ 
Qn this discovjeiry their wraxh was kindled, they brandii^h^ their weapon^) 
de|npiuici)]ig.imperaati^^ upon M&sh-kwarsha-kwong, who was i4 co^tap 
pgjggociGi of having committed tl^a deed, 

The ten men again renewed their, search in order to avenge themsdy^ 
mif^ the perpetrator of this dark deed, but Mlish-kwardha-kwQiig, in order 
tp^ayoid ins(ant death, had sought a large hollow tree, and entering at th^ 
I{pt^)m or roqt.part^ passed through and reached the top of it, from wIuqih;^ 
1^ topk. his flight up wardf , to the sky. His pursuers finally traced hhpg^ 
^i followed, him, as. j&r.fs.the tree, and into. the. sky, with loud and luir 
Q^ing impercations of revenge and their determination to IpU hioa. Th9 
^g^k of the.. mother alone followed her children. About, mid^y thf 
^yj8, heard) as they ran, a noise in the heavens, like the xqUing of ditf^ot 
^under/. The boys continued their journey SQuth, when the noiad 
egfi^eAs towards night they encampedj they put a small piece of the eoa) 
Qf^ the ground, then a log of fire-wood was . drQppe4. down fropn. ihf) 
fjfl^ to them,^ fro^ whence a good blazing £xe was kindled. This mn 
4^.1^ daily^ and when the fixe was lit, a raccoon wfxald &11 from on higli 
iipon the fir% and in this manner the boys were fed, and this, over-ruling 
c^l^ they experienced daUy. In the evenings at their camping pUtce^ 
and 9omfitimesf during the day, the Red Head's voice wa^ heard speakings 
to his. childr^), and encouraging them to. use. .their utmost exertions to fly- 
fn^ the pursuit of their mother. To aid thamin escaping, they were^ 
tQJd to. thxow away their awl, and immediately there.grew & fstXfiug and. 
i^ost impassable hedge of thorn bushes behind. thei;n, in their path, which, 
the pursuing mother couljd scarcely, penetrate, and thua io^peding her pro?. 

* Note by Mr. George JohnstOD, from whom tfaii tale was i^oatvedLr-rAny tfuag of ^ 
tfaa kind,, or a mmUar noiae heai^, ifi^ attributed hy the Iii$yaR| to tbif .d^» as an ia^^pa- 
tian of tiie contention between M&ih-k^A-shATkwpng.pA^ Im ppnQm. snd h9afR0^,f|t 
prehida to wan and contentions among the nations of the world. 
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gress, tearing away her whole hody and leaving nothing but the head. 
So they escaped the first day. 

The next day they resumed their march and could distinctly hear ,the 
noise of combat in the sky, as if it were a rdaring thunder ; th^y also 
heard the voice of their mother behind them, desiring her eldest son to 
stop and wait for her, saying that she wished to give the breast to his 
brother ; then again M^h-kwa-sha-kwong's voice, encouraging his sons to 
fly for their lives, and saying that if their mother overtook them she would 
surely kill them. 

In the evening of the second day the boys prepared to encamp, and the 
noise of combat on high ceased ; on placing a small piece of the coal on 
the ground, a log and some fire-wood was let down as on the preceding 
night, and the fire was kindled, and then the raccoon placed on it for 
their food. This was fulfilling the promise made by their father, that they 
rivould be provided for during their flight. The beaver-s tooth .was har^ 
thrown away, and this is the cause why the northern country now abounds 
with beaver, and also the innumerable little lakes and marshes, and cqi^ 
JBequently the rugged and tedious travelling now experienced. 
"On the third day the boys resutoed their flight, and threw away theit 
hone, and it became a high rocky mountainous ridge, the same now seen 
dn the north shore of these straits, (St. Mary's) which was a great obstacle 
in the way bif the woman of the Head, for this was now her name, be^ 
tjanse that part alone remained of her whole frame, and with it she waft 
incessantly uttering determinations to kill her eldest son ; the boys finally 
I'eached the fishing place known as the eddy of Wah-zah-zhawing, at tto 
hipids of Bawating, situated on the north shore of the river. Here M&sh* 
kwa-sha-kwong, told his sons that he had himself been overtaken in his 
bight by his pursuers and killed, and he appeared to them in the shape of 
ft red headed wbod*pe«ker, or a mama. This is a bird that is seldom or' 
tiever attacked by birds of prey, for no vestiges of his remains fire ever seeti 
oi found by the Indian hunter. " Now my sons," said the red headed 
wood-pecker, " I have brought you to this river, you will now see your 
grand father and he will convey you across to the opposite side." Thba 
the boys looked to the southern shore of the river, and they saw in the 
tniddle of the rapid, an Oshuggay standing on a rock ; to the Oshuggay 
the boys spoke, and accosted him as their grand father, requesting him 
to carry them across the river Bawating. The Oshuggay stretching his 
long neck over the river to the place where the boys stood, told them to' 
glet'upon his head and neck, and again stretching to the southern shore, 
he landed the boys in safety, upon a prairie : the crane was seen walking 
in state, up and down the prairie. 

• The perseyering mother soon arrived at Wah-zah-hawing, and un- 
riiediiately requested the Oshuggay to cross her over, that she was in pur*' 
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suit of ber children and stating that she wished to overtake them ; but the 
Osbuggay seemed well aware of. her character, and objected to conveying 
her across, giving her to understand that she was a lewd and bad wor 
ilian ; he continued giving her a long moral lecture upon the course she 
bad pursued and the bad results to mankind in- consequence, such as. 
quarrels, murders, deaths, and hence widowhood. 
' The woman of the Head persisted in her request of being conveyed 
^ross. Objections and entreaties followed. She talked as if she were still 
a woman, whose favour was to be sought; and he^ as if he were above 
siich favours. After this dialogue the Oshugga/ said that he would 
convey her across, on the condition that she would adhere strictly to 
his injunctions ; he told her not to touch the bare part of his head, but to 
get upon the hollow or crooked part of his neck ; to this she agreed, and 
got on. The Osbuggay then. withdrew his long neck to about half way 
across, when Feeling that she had forgotten her pledge he dashed her head 
upon the rocks, and the small fish, that were so abundant instantly fed 
upon the brain and fragments of the skull and became large white fish, 
" A fish " said the Osbuggay, " that from this time forth shall be abundant, 
and remain in these rapids to feed the Indians and their issue, from genera- 
tion to generation."* 

After this transaction of the Oshuggay's, landing the boys safely across^- 
and dashing the woman's head upon the rocks, he spake to the Crane and 
mutually consulting one another in relation to Mashkwa-sha-kwong's sons 
they agreed to invite two women from the eastward, of the tribe of the Was- 
sissiG, and the two lads took them for wives. The Osbuggay plucked one 
of his largest wing feathers and gave it to the eldest boy, and the Crane 
likewise did the same, giving his feathers to the youngest ; they were tdld 
to consider the feathers as their sons after this, one feather appeared like 
an Osbuggay and the other like a young Crane. By and by they appeared 
liSe human beings to the lads. Thus the alliance was formed with the Was- 
sissfg, and the circumstance of the Oshuggay and Crane interesting them- 
selves in behalf of the boys and the gift to them of their feathers and the 
reisult, is the origin of the Indian Totem. 

Here Mash-kwa-sha-kwong's sons were told that they would be con- 
sidered as chieftains and that this office would be hereditary and continue 
in their generations. After this, they multiplied exceedingly and became 
strong and powerful. About this time the Obinangoes, (or the Bears' 
Totem) came down from Shaugah-wah-mickong, near the extremity of 
Lake Superior. On their way eastward they were surprised on reaching 
Bawating to find such a numerous population of human beings : they were 

* The small white shells that the white fish live upon, and the white substance found 

in its gizzard are to this day considered by the Indians, the brain and skull of the woman 

of the Head. 
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jiot awAie of its being in existence ; fear came upon the Obinangoes, and 
they devised the plan of securing friendship with the Oshugga3rs and 
Cranes, by adopting and claiming a relationship with them, and calling^ 
them their grandsons. This claim was yielded, and they were permitted to 
remain at Bawaiting upon the score of relationship thus happily attained. 
The Obenangoes eventually emigrated eastward and settled upon the 
northern coast of Lakes Huron and Ontario. 

Population increased so rapidly at Bawaiting, that it was necessary to 
form new villages, some settling on the Garden River, some upon the 
Pakaysaugauegan River, and others upon the island of St. Joseph's, and 
upon the Menashkong Bay and Mashkotay Saugie River. 

About this time, a person in the shape of a human being came down 
from the sky ; his clothing was exceedingly pure and white ; he was seated 
as it were in a nest, with a very fine cord attached to it, by which thM 
mysterious person was let down, and the cord or string reached heaven. 
He addressed the Indiians in a very humane, mild, and compasionate Ume^ 
saying that they were very poor and needy, but telling them that they 
were perpetually asleep, and this was caused by the Mache Monedo who 
was in the midst of them, and leading them to death and ruin. 

This mysterious personage informed them also that above, where he 
came from, there was no night, that the inhabitants never slept, that it was 
perpetually day and they required no sleep ; that Kezha Monedo was their 
light. He then invited four of the Indians to ascend up with him promis- 
ing that they would be brought back in safety ; that an opportunky would 
thereby present itself to view the beauty of the sky, or heavens. But the 
Indians doubted and feared lest the cord should break, because it appeared 
to them so small They did not believe it possible it could bear their 
weight With this objection they excused themselves. They were, however, 
again assured that ths cord was sufficiently strong and that Kezha Monedo 
had the jtoW^ to make it so. Yet the Indians doubted and feared, and 
dH not accompany the messenger sent down to them. Afler this re- 
fusal the mysterious person produced a small bow and arrows with which 
he shot at the Indians in different parts of their bodies : the result was, 
the killing of multitudes of small white worms, which he showed to them ; 
telling them that they were the Mache Monedo which caused them to 
sleep, and prevented their awakening from their death-like state. 

This divine messenger then gave to the Indians laws and rules, where- 
by they should be guided : first, to love and fear Kezha Monedo, and next 
thftt they must love one another, and be charitable and hospitable ; and 
finally, that they must not covet their neighbours property, but acquire it 
by labour and honest industry. He then instituted the grand medicine oi 
metay we win dance : this ceremony was to be observed annually, and 
with due solemnity, and the Indians, said Nabinoi^ experienced much good 
/hm it; but unfortunately, the foolish young men were cheated by Mache 
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Monedo, who caused them to a^opt the Wabano dance and its ceremonies. 
This latter is decidedly an institution of the sagemaus, or evil spirits, 
and this was finally introdueed.into the metay we wining, (i. e. medicine 
dance) and thereby corrupted it 

The old chief continued his moral strain thus : While the Indians were 
instructed by the heavenly messenger they were told that it would snow 
continually for the space of five years, winter and summer, and the end 
would then be nigh at hand ; and again that it would rain incessantly as 
many winters and summers more, which would cause the waters to rise and 
overflow the earth, destroying trees and all manner of vegetation. After 
this, ten winters and summers of drought would follow, drying up the 
land, and mostly the lakes and rivers ; not a cloud would be seen during 
this period. The earth would become so dry, that it will then bum up with 
fire, of itself, and it will also burn the vraters to a certain depth, until it at- 
tains the first created earth and waters. Then the good Indians will rise 
from tleath to enjoy a new earth, filled with an abundance of all manner 
of living creatures. The only animal which will not be seen is die beaver. 
The bad Indians will not enjoy any portion of the new earth ; they will be 
condemned and given to the evil spirits. 

' Four generations, he went on to say, have now passed away, since diat 
brotherly love and charity, formerly known, still exkted among the In- 
dians. There was in those ancient times an annual meeting among the In- 
dians, resembling the French New Year's Day, which was generally ob- 
served on the new moon's first appearance, Gitchy Monedo gesus. The^ 
Indians of our village would visit these of another, and sometimes meet 
one. another dancing; and oxi those occasions they would exchange bow» 
and arrows, their rude axes, awls, and kettles, and their clothing. This 
was an annual festival, which was duly observed by them. In those 
days the Indians lived happy ; but every thing is now changed to the In- 
dian mind, indicating the drawing near and approach of the end of time. 
The Indians who still adhere to the laws of the heavenly messenger ex- 
perience happiness ; and, on the contrary, concluded the old man, thoee 
who are wicked and adhere to the Wabano institution, generally meet 
with their reward; and it is singular to say that they generally come 
to their end by accidents, such as drowning, or miserable deaths. 

He then reverted to the former part of his story. The Oshuggays, and 
the Cranes quarrelled, and this quarrel commenced on a trivial point . It 
appears that the Cranes took a pole, without leave, from the Oshuggays^ 
and they broke the pole; this circumstance led to a separatk)n. The 
Oshuggays emigrated south, a^d are now known as the Shawnees. 
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•THE SWING ON THE lAKE SHORE. 

FROM TRK TRADITIONS OF THB 0DJIBWA8. 

' ' ' • • 

■There was an old hag of a woman living, with her daughte^'^m-laWi 
and son, and a little orphan boy, whom she was bringing up.: Wiheil 
i^er 8on-in4aw came home from hunting, it was his custonpi tp bring 
his wife the moose's lip, the kidney of the bear,' Or soDtie other: choicb 
hits of different animals. These she would cOok ctisp, so as to make a 
sound with her teeth in eating them. This . kind attention of the buntffit 
to his. wife, at last, excited the envy of thd old Woman. She wis&dd 
to havQ the' same luxuries, and in order to get; .them jshe. finally resolved? tt) 
make way with her son's wife. One day, she dskedi her to: leave, her in* 
fent son to the care of the orphan boy, and corned out and swing ivith 
h^T. She took her to the shore of a lake, where there was a high rangrf 
of Tocks overhanging the water. Upon the top of fthis rock, she erectoi 
a swdtig. She then unidressed, and fastened A piece of.leather aromijd he^ 
body, and commenced swinging, going over the precipice at eiteiy swings* 
She continued it but a short time, when she 'told her dimeter to do tbi 
same. The daughter obeyed. She undress^ and tying the' leather 
strnff^ as she whs directed,. began swinging. .Wh^nthetswinghadgM 
in full nlotion and well a going, so that it wisnt clear beyond the predpiee,' 
at ^very^Weep, the old woman slyly cut the cords aindilet her xhitrghtd^ 
drop into the lake. She then put on her daughter's clothing, andthtis>dit^ 
guised went home in the dttsk of the evening and' counterfeited' her si^' 
pearknce and duties. She found the child'crying, and-gaveit the breas^ 
but it would not draw. The orphan bdy risked her where ife tnothdr wiiMi 
She answered,^ She is still swinging^" He . saidj ** I filhall go and look 
for her." '^ No \" ' said she, " you must not— -what should you go for ?** 
When the hiisband came in, in the' evening, he gave ^9 coveted inoTisel 
to' his supposed ivife. ' He missed his mother-in4aw, but said hothingf.' 
She eagerly ate the dainty, ^aiad tried to keep the child still. The hii*- 
bahfi looked rather astonished to see his wife=studi^sly^avert$ttg her face, 
and asked her why the child cried so. She said, rfie'did Attt know— ^tiif 
it would not draw. 

In the meantime the orphan boy went to the lake shores, and found no 

one. He mentioned his suspicions, and while the old woman was out 

getting wood, he told bim ail that he had heard or seen. The man then 
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painted his face black, and placed his spear upside down in the earth and 
requested the Great Spirit to send lightning, thunder, and rain, in the 
hope that the body of his wife rtiight ariSe from the water. He then 
began to fast, and told the boy to take the child and play on the lake 
shore. 

We must now go back to the swing. After the wife had plunged into 
the lake, she found herself taken hold of by a water tiger, whose tail 
twisted itself round her body, and drew her to the bottom. There she 
found a fine lodge, and all things ready for her reception, and she became 
ihe wife of the water tiger. Whilst the children were playing along the 
.^hore, and the boy was casting pebbles into the lake, he saw a gull cdm- 
juog from its centre, and fiying towards the shore, and when on shore, the 
Jbird immediately assumed the human shape. When he looked again he 
xecognized the lost mother. She had a leather beh around her loins, and 
pother beh of white metal, which was. in reality, the tail of the water 
tjiger, her husband. She suckled the babe, and said to the boy — '^ Come 
bere with him, whenever he cries, and I will nurse him." 
: . The boy cajcried the child home, and told these things to the father. 
When the child again cried, the father went also with the boy to the 
lake shore, and hid himself in a clump of trees. Soon the appearance 
of a gull was seen, with a long shining belt, or chain^ and as soon as it 
came to .the shore, it assumed the mother's shape, and began to suckle the 
child. The husband had brought along his spear, and seeing the shining 
chain, he boldly struck it and broke the links apart He then took his 
wife and child home, with the orphan boy. When they entered the 
Ipdge> the old woman looked up, but it was a look of despair, she instantly 
dropped her head. A rustling was heard in the lodge, and the next mo- 
ment, she leaped up, and fiew out of the lodge, and was never heard of 
more. 



The name of God, among the ancient Mexicans, was Teo, a word sw 
dom found, except in compound phrases. Among the Mohawk^ and 
Onondagas, it is Neo. With the western Senecas, as given by Smith, 
Owayneo. With the Odjibwas, Monedo; with the Ottowas, Maneto. 
Many modifications of the word by prefixes, to its radix Edo, appear 
among the cognate dialectS: It is remarkable that there is so striking a 
similarity in the principal syllable, and it is curious to observe that Edb, 
is, in sound, both the Greek term Deo, and the Azteek Teo, transposed. 
Is there any thing absolutely ^is^ei in the sounds of languages ? 



TAKOZID, 

1 

OK 

THE SHORT-FOOT. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Most of the individuals who have figured amongst the Red Race in 
America, have appeared under circumstances which have precluded any 
thing like a full and consistent biography. There is, in truth, but little in 
savage life, to furnish -materials for such biographies. The very scanti- 
ness of events determines this. A man suddenly appears among these 
tribes as a warrior, a negociator, an orator, or a prophet, by a name that 
nobody ever before heard o£ He excites attention for a short time, and 
then sinks back into the mass of Indian society, and is no more heard of. 
His courage, his eloquence, or his diplomatic skill, are regarded, as evi- 
dences of tsdent, and energy of thought or action, which, under better au- 
spices, might have produced a shining and consistent character. But he 
has been left by events, and is sunk in the mass. He appeared rather like 
an erratic body, or flash, than a fixed light amid his people. The circum 
stances that brought him into notice have passed away. A victory has 
been won, a speech made, a noble example given. The afiiir has been 
adjusted, the tribe resumed its hunting, or corn-planting, or wandering, 
or internal discords, and the new name, which promised for a while to raise 
a Tamerlane, or Tippoo Saib in the west, settles down in the popular 
mind ; and if it be not wholly lost, is only heard of now and then, as one 
of the signatures to some land treaty. There is not, in fact, sufficient, in 
the population, military strength, or importance of the affairs of most of 
our tribesj to work out incidents for a sustained and full biography. Even 
the most considemble personages of past times, who have been honoured 
with such full notices, have too much resemblance to a stout boy in his 
&ther^s regimentals. They hang loosely about him. The most that can 
be done — all indeed which the occasion requires in general — ia^u. 
sketch of such particular events, in aboriginal history,, as the individiml 
has connected his name with. It is proposed in the progress of this work) 
to furnish some of such sketches from the unwritten annak of the west 
and the north. 

Among that class of aboriginal chiefs and actors, who have not risen to 
the highest distinction, or attained general notoriety out of the circle of 
their own tribes, was Takozid, or the Short-Foot ; a Mukundwa, or pil- 
lager ; a fierce, warlike, and predatory tribe of the Odjibwa Algonquin 
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Stock, who, at an early time seated themselves on the sources of the Mis- 
fiissipftt, making their head quarters at Leech Lake. To this place, their 
traditions assert, they came from Chagoimegon, or still farther east, prior 
to the discovery of the country by Europeans, They were consequently 
intruders in, or conquerors of the country, and drove back some other 
people. It seems equally probable that this people were the Dacotahsj the 
Naddowassies,or as it is abbreviated, Sioux, of early French writers. The 
Sioux are a numerous and warlike stock, who occupy portions of the banks of 
the Missouri and the Mississippi, at, and about the latitude of St. Anthony's 
Falls. A hereditary war of which ^< the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary," was the consequence of this ancient inroad. Of all this 
region of country we can speak from personal knowledge, having tra- 
versed it at sundry times, and in various directions. It is in local remi' 
niscence, little more than a widely extended scene of Indian battles, ambus- 
cades and murders. There is hardly a prominent stream, plain or forest, 
which is not referred to, as the traveller proceeds, as the particular locality 
of some fight, tragedy, or hair-breath escape among the Red Men. The 
Olympic games were not a surer test of fame in successful rivalry, than is 
this wide area of aboriginal warfare, for the opposing nations of the Sioux 
and Chippewas. War is the prime avenue to distinction to the Indian 
mind. As soon as a hunter has acquired any distinction, and begins to 
look upon himself as a person of courage and address, he turns his efforts 
to the war path. Whatever else he is famous for, this is the crowding 
test and seal of his reputation. And none have pursued it with more in- 
cessant devotion than the Chippewas. 

Takozid determined from his earliest youth to take a part in the strife 
for barbaric glory. He early joined the war parties going into the great 
plains. He learned their arts, repeated their songs, and became expert in 
all the warrior's arts. He established the reputation of a brave young 
man. The next step was to lead a war party himself; He courted popu- 
larity by generosity, self denial, and attention to their religious rites and 
ceremonies. These things may be done on a smaller scale, as effectually 
among a band of savages, as in the hall or forum. He succeeded. He 
raised a war party, conducted it into the plains, discovered his enemies, 
approached them slily, fell upon them, defeated them, and returned in tri- 
umph with their scalps to his village. His d^ep and hollow che kwan 
PUM, or death-cry of victory as he came to the eminence which overlooked 
his village, announced all this before he set foot in his village : and the 
number of his scalps. 

These exploits placed him on the pinnacle of fame. It is a curious fact, 
in the lives of our Red men, to observe that war is a stimulus to poligamy. 
One of the first things he thought of, as a proper reward for his bravery, 
was to take another wife. In this, his friends and partizans concurred, 
although he had no cause of dissatisfaction with his first wife, to whom he 
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had been married but a short time, and who had borne him a son. Time 
added confirmation to this plan. It was talked of, and even debated by the 
chiefs. It was conceded to be due to his bravery. All, indeed, appeared 
to approve of it, but his wife. She heard of the rumor with alarm, ani 
received the account of its confirmation, with pain. It could no longer'te 
dotibted, for the individual who was to share, nay, control the lodge 
with her was named, and the consent of her parents had been obtained. 

Monon, or the Little-Iron- Wood-Tree, as she was called, was a female 
of no ordinary firmness of character. She was ardently attached to her 
husband, not the less so for his rising fame, jealous of her rights, and 
prompted by strong feelings to maintain them. In all these points «he 
vras above the generality of her country women. Like others, however, 
in a community where poligamy was common, she might have submitted 
at length, to her fate, had not her rival in the affections of Takozid, a^ 
pealed to a deeper seated principle, and waked up, in the breast of the in- 
jured wife, the feeling of revenge : a principle reckless enough, in com- 
munities where there are the safeguards of education and Christianity 
to restrain and regulate it ; but horrible in wild and roving bands of bar- 
barians. M ononis fidelity was slandered. She was a pure and high 
minded woman, and the imputation goaded her to the quick. 

When this slander first reached her ears, through the ordinary chan- 
nel of village gossip, a chord was struck, which vibrated through every 
throe, and steeled her heart for some extraordinary act ; although none 
could anticipate the sanguinary deed which marked the nuptial night. 
An Indian marriage is often a matter of little ceremony. It was not so, 
on this occasion. To render the events imposing, many had been in^ted. 
The bride was dressed in her best apparel. Her father was present 
Many young and old, males and females were either present or throngfd 
around the lodge. The broad clear blue waters of the lake, studded with 
green islands, spread before the door. A wide grassy 'awn, which was 
the village ball and play ground, extended down to its margin. It was 
a public event. A throng had gathered around. Takozid was to be 
married. He was to take a second wife, in the daughter of Obegwud. 
Takozid himself was there. Hilarity reigned within and without. All 
indeed, were there, but the dejected and deserted Monon, who had been 
lefl with her child, at the chieftain's own lodge. 

But a spirit had been aroused in her breast, which would* not permit 
her to remam absent She crossed the green silently, stealthily. Sl^ 
stood gazing awhile at the lake. She approached the bridal lodge. She 
passed easily among the group. She entered the lodge. Nor had any 
one, at that moment, a thought of suspicion or alarm. The bride was 
seated on her envied abbinos ; her affianced husband was at her side. 

All at once, there arose a shrill cry, in the Chippewa tongue. '^ TAu, 
vociferated the enraged Monon, J^is for the bastard!" and at each repeth 
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iion of the words, she raised an Indian poignard, in her hand. The sud- 
denness of her movement had paralyzed every attempt to arrest her» 
. Amazement sat in every face. She had plunged a pointed knife into the 
breast of her rival. 

There is little to he added to such a catastrophe. Its very suddenness 
and atrocity appalled every one. Nobody arrested her, and ngbody pur- 
sued her. She returned as she came, and re-entered her lodge. Her 
victim never spoke. 

From this moment the fame of Takozid declined. The event appear^ 
to have unmanned him. He went no more to war. His martial spirits 
apipeared tcrhave.leil him. He sank back into the mass of Indian society, 
and was scarcely ever mentioned. Nor should we, indeed, have recalled 
his name from its obscurity, were it not associated in the Indian reminis- 
cences of Leach lake, with this sanguinary deed. 

1 had this relation a few years ago, from a trader, who had lived at 
*Leech, lake, who personally laiew . the parties, and whose veracity .1 
Ihiad ho reason at all, to call into question. It is one of the elements that 
jgt) into the sum of my personal observations, on savage life, and as such. I 
cast it among these papers. To judge of the Red racp ar^ht, we must 
view it, in all its phases, and if we would perform our duty towards them, 
as christians and men, we should gather our data from small, as weU as 
ffreat events, and from afar as well as near. When all has been done, m 
the way of such collection!? and researches, it will be found, we think, 
that their errors and crimes, whatever they are, assume no deeper dye 
t^an . philanthropy has had reason to apprehend them to take, without a 
Icnowledge of the principles of the gospel. Tho^w shalt not kill, is a law, 
yet to be enforced, among more than two hundred thousa,nd souls, vvho 
bear the impress of a red skin, within the acknowledged limits of the 
American Union. 
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MACHINITO, THE EVIL SPIRIT; 

FROM THE LEGENDS OF lAGOU. 

BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. . 

" The Pagan world not only believes in a myriad of gods, but worships them altd 
It » the peculiarity of the North American Indian, ikai while he believea in as aaany, 
he worships but one, the Great Spirit." — {SchoolcrafU) 

Chemanitou, heing the master of life, at one time became the origin bi 
a spirit, that has ever since caused himself and ail others of his creation 
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a great deal of disquiet His birth was owing to an accident It was ia 
this wise. 

Met6wac, or as the white people now call it, Long Island, was origi- 
nally a vast plain, so level and free from any kind of growth, that it looked 
like a portion of the great sea that had suddenly been made to move back 
and let the sand below appear, which was the case in &ct 

Here it was that Chemanitou used to come and sit, when he wished to 
bring any new creation to the life. The place being spacious and solitarji 
the water upon every side, he had not only room enough, but was firee 
from interruption. 

It is well known that some of these early creations were ^ very great 
size, so that very few could live in the same place, and their strength made 
it difficult for Chemanitou, even to controul them ; for when he has given 
them certain elements, they have the use of the laws that govern these ele- 
ments, tijl it is his will to take them back to himself Accordingly, it was 
the. custom of Chemanitou, when he wished to try the effect of these cre^ 
tures, to set them in motion upon the island of Met6wac, and if they did 
not please him, he took the life out before they were suffered to escape. 
He would set up a mammoth or other large animal, in the centre of the 
island, and build him up with great care, somewhat in the manner that a 
cabin or a canoe is made. 

Even to this day may be found traces of what had been done here in 
former years ; and the manner in which the earth sometimes sinks down 
[even wells fall out at the bottom here,] shows that this island in 
nothing more than a great cake of earth, a sort of platter laid upon the seai 
for the convenience, of Chemanitou, who used it as a table upon which he 
might work, never having designed it for anything else ; the margin of thjS 
Ghatiemac, (the stately swan,) or Hudson river, being better adapted to 
the purposes of habitation. 

When the master of life wished to build up an elephant or mammoth he 
placed four cakes of clay upon the ground, at proper distances, which 
were moulded into shape, and became the feet of the animal. 

Now sometimes these were left unfinished ; and to this day the green 
tussocks, to be seen like little islands about the marshes, show where these 
cakes of clay had been placed. 

As Chemanitou went on with his work, the Neebanawbaigs (or water 
spirits,) the Puck-wud-jinnies, (Fairies *) and indeed all the lesser manit- 
toes, used to come and look on, and wonder what it would be, and how it 
would act 

When the animal was quite done, and had dried a long time in the mm^ 
Chemanitou opened a place in* the side, and entering in, remained there 
many days. . 

■-. ^ 

* literallyi little men, who vantih. 
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When he came forth, the creature hegan to shiver and sway from ride 
to side, in such a manner as shook the 'whole island for many leagues. 
If his appearance pleased the master of life he was suffered to depart, and 
it was generally found that these animals plunged into the sea upon the 
north side of the island, and disappeared in the great forests heyond. 

Now at one time Chemanitou was a very long while huilding an ani* 
mal, of such great hulk, that it looked like a mountain upon the cen- 
tre of the island ; and all the manittoes, from all j)arts, came to see what it 
was. The Puck-wud-jinnies especially made themselves very merry, 
capering hehind his great ears, sitting within his mouth, each perched 
upon a tooth, and running in and out of the sockets of the eyes, think- 
ing Chemanitou, who was finishing off other parts of the animal, could not 
aee them. 

But he can see right through every thing he has made. He was glad 
to see them so lively, and hethought himself of many new creations while 
he watched their motions. 

When the Master of Life had completed this large animal, he was fear- 
ful to give it life, and so it was left upon the island, or work-tahle of Che- 
manitou, till its great weight caused it to break through, and sinking 
partly down it stuck fast, the head and tail holding it in such a manner 
as to prevent it from going down. 

Chemanitou then lifted up a piece of the hack, and found it made a 
very good cavity, into which the old creations, which failed to please himj 
might be thrown. 

He sometimes amused himself by making creatures very small and ac- 
tive, with which he disported awhile, and finding them of very little use 
in the world, and not so attractive as the little Yanishers, he would take 
out the life, holding it in himself, and then cast them into the cave n^ade 
by the body of the unfinished animal. In this way great quantities of 
very odd shapes were heaped together in this Roncomcomanj or " Place of 
Fragments." 

He was always careful to first take out the life. 

One day the Master of Life took two pieces of clay and moulded them 
into two large feet, like those of a panther. He did not make four — ^there 
were two only. 

He stepped his own feet into them, and found the tread very light and 
springy, so that he might go with great speed, and yet make no noise. 

Next he built up a pair of very tall legs, in the shape of his own, and 
made them walk about awhile — he was pleased with the motion. Then 
followed a round body, covered with large scales, like the alligator. 

He now found the figure doubling forward, and he fastened a long 
black snake, that was gliding by, to the back part of the body, and let it 
vind itself about a sapling near, whicb held the body upright, and made 
a very good tail. 
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The shoulders were broad aijd strpng, like those of the buflaloe, and 
covered with hair— the neck thick and short, and full at the back. . 

. Thus far Chemanitou had worked with little thought, but when nie 
came to the head he thoug'ht a long while. 

He took a round ball of clay into his lap, and worked it over with great 
caire. WMle he thought, he patted the ball upon the top, which made it 
very broad and low; for Chemanitou was thinking of the panther feet, 
and the bufialoe neck He remembered the Puck-wud-jipnies. playinb 
in .the eye sockets of the great unfinished animal, and he bethought him 
to set the eyes out, like those of a lobster, so that the animal might see 
upon every side. 

He made the forehead broad and full, but low ; for here was to be tJie 
wisdom of the forked tongue, like that of the serpent, which should be in 
Ids mouth. He should see all things, and know all things. Here Chc- 
mianitou stopped, for he saw that he had never thought of such a creation 
before, one with but two feet, a creature who should stand upright, and 
fiiee upon every side. 

The jaws were very strong, with ivory teeth, and gills upon either side, 
which arose and fell whenever breath passed through them. The nose wltiB 
like the beak of the vulture. A tufl of porcupine quills made the scalp-locfe. 

Chemanitou held the head out the length of his arm, and turned it fixit 
upon one side and then upon the other. He passed it rapidly through 
the air, and saw the gills rise and fall, the lobster eyes whirl round, and 
the. vulture nose look keen. 

Chemanitou became very sad ; yet he put the head upon the shoulders, 
it was the first time he had made un upright figure. 

It seemed to be the first idea of a man. 
. lit was now nearly night ; the bats were flying through the afr, and t& 
joar of .wild beasts began to be heard. A gusty wind swept in from the 
ocean, and passed over the island of Metowac, casting the light sand'^ 
and fro. A heavy scud was skimming along the horizon, while higher 
up .in the sky was a dark thick cloud, upon the verge of which the moon 
tuing for a moment, and then was shut in. 

A panther came by and stayed a moment, with one foot raised aSd 
bent inward, while he looked up at the image, and smelt the feet, that 
were like his own. 

A vulture swooped down with a great noise of its wings, and made a 
oash at the beak, but Chemanitou held him back. 

Then came the porcupine, and the lizard, and the snake, each drawn bjr 
its kind in the image. 

Chemanitou veiled his face for many hours, and the gusty wind sWopt 
by, but he did not stir. 

He saw that every beast of the earth seeketh its kind ; and that vriSHk 
is like draweth its likeness unto himself. 
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The Master of Life thought and thought. The idea grew into his mind 
that at some time he would cteate a creature who should he made not 
after the things of the earth, hut after himself 

' He should link this world to the spirit world, — ^being made in the like- 
ness of the Gr^at Spirit, he should be drawn iinto his likeness. 

Many days and nights, whole seasons, passed while Chemanitou , 
thought upon these things. He saw all things. ' 

Then the Master of Life lifted up his head ; the stars were looking 
down upon the image, and a hat had alighted upon the forehead, spreading 
its great wings upoii each side. Chemanitou took the bat and held out its 
whole leathery wings, (and ever since the bat, when he rests, lets hisf' 
, body hang down,) so that he could try them over the head of the image. 
He then took the life of the bat away, and twisted off the body, by which 
it^ns the whole thin part fell down over the head, and upon each side, 
iJMajig the ears, and a covering for the forehead like that of the hooded 
Serpent. 

■■'Chemanitou did not cut off the face of the image below, he went on 
and made a chin, and lips that were" firm and round, that they might' shit 
fif the forked tbngue, and the ivOry teeth ; and he knew that with the li^ 
and the chip it would smile, when life should be given to it. * 

'"The itiiage was now all done but the arms, arid Chemanitou saw that 
with a chin it must have hands. He grew more grave. 
'THe had nevet given hands to any creature. 

He made the arms anc( the hands very beautiful, after the manner of his 

own. 

«... 

"Chemanitou now took no pleasure in his work that was done — it was 
not good" in his sight. 

He wished he had not given it hands ; might it not, when trusted with 
life, might ' it not 'begin to create? might it not thwart the plans of the 
master of life himself! 

He looked long at the image. He saw what it would do when life 
should, be given it He knevv all things. 

"He now put fire in the image : but fire is not life. 

He put fire within, and a red glow passed through and through it 
The fire dried the clay of which it was made, and gave the image an ex- 
ceedingly fierce aspect. It shone through the scales upon the breast, and the 
gills, and the bat-winged ears. The lobster eyes were like a living coal. 

Chemanitou opened the side of the image, bid he did not enier. He 
had given it hands and a chin. 

It could smile like the manittoes themselves. 

He made it walk all about the island of Metowac, that he might see- 
how it would act This he did by .means of his wilL 

He now put a little life mto it, hut he did not take out the fire. Che- 
manitou saw the aspect of the creature would he very terrible^ and ^et ths^ 
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he could smile m such a manner that he ceased to be ugly. He thougrht 
much upon these things. He felt it would not be best to let such a 
creature live ; a creature made up mostly from the beasts of the field, but 
with hands of power, a chin liHing the head upward, and lips holding all 
things within themselves. 

While he thought upon these things, he took the image in his hands 
and cast it into the cave. 

BiU Chemanitou forgot to take out the life! 

The creature lay a long time in the cave and did not stir, for his &1I 
was very great. He lay amongst the old creations that had been throtm' 
in there without life. 

Now when a long time had passed Chemanitou heard a great noise fit 
the cave. He looked in and saw the image sitting there, and he was try- 
ing t6 put together the old broken things that had been cast in as of no valoe^ 

Chemanitou gathered together a vast heap of stones and sand, for hagb 
rocks are not to be had upon the island, and stopped the mouth of the cave. 
Many days passsed and the noise grew louder within the cave. The 
earth shook, and hot smoke came from the ground. The Manitloea 
crowded to Met6wac to see what was the matter. 
. Chemanitou came also, for he remembered the image he had cast in 
there, and forgotten to take away the life. 

Suddenly there was a great rising of the stones and sand — the Af 
grew black with wind and dust. Fire played about the ground, and 
water gushed high into the air. 

All- the Manittoes fled with fear ; and the image came forth with a great 
noise and most terrible to behold. His life had grown strong within 
him, for the fire had made it very fierce. 

Everything fled before him and cried — ^MACHiNiio--MAOHiifno-^whioll 
means a god, but an evil god 1 

The above legend is gathered from the traditions of lagou, the great 
Indian narrator, who seems to have dipped deeper into philosophy than 
most of his compeers. The aboriginal language abounds with stories re- 
lated by this remarkable personage, which we hope to bring before the 
public at some future time. Whether subsequent events justify the Indian 
in making Long Island the arena of the production of Machinito or the 
Evil Spirit, will seem more than apocryphal to a white resident. How- 
ever we have nothing to do except to relate the fact as it was related* 

As to these primitive metaphysics, they are at least curious ; and the cool- 
ness with which the fact is assumed that the origin of evil was accidental 
in the process of developing a perfect humanity, would, at an earlier daj^ 
have been quite appalling to the schoolmen. E. O. S. . . 

' ■ ■ ■ . . . ; •SI 
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EEPOSE OF THE SOUL. 

When an Indian corpse is put in a coffin, among the tribes of the Lake* 
Algonqnins, the lid is tied down, and not nailed. On depositing it in the 
grave, the rope or string is loosed, and the weight of the earth alone 
relied on^ to keep it in a fixed position. The reason they give for this, is, 
that the soul may have free egress from the body. 
•/ Over the top of the grave a covering of cedar bark is put, to shed the 
rain. This is roof-shaped and the whole structure looks, slightly, like a 
house in miniature. It has gable ends. Through one of these, being the 
head, an aperture is cut. On asking a Chippewa why this was done, he 
replied, — ^< To allow the soul to pass out, and in." 
, ^ I thought," I replied, ^ that you believed that the soul went up from 
the body at the time of death, to a land of happiness. How, then, can it 
remain in the body ?" 

^ There are two souls," replied the Indian philosopher. 
^ Bow can this be ? my friend." 

^ It is easUy explained," said he. 

" You know that, in dreams, we pass over wide countries, and see hills 
and lakes and mountains, and many scenes, which pass before our eyes, 
and afiect us. Yet, at the same time, our bodies do not stir, and there is 
a- soul left with the body, — else it would be dead. So, you perceive, it must 
be another soul that accompanies us." 

This conversation took place, in the Indian country. I knew the In* 
dian very well, and had noticed the practice, not general now, on the froti- 
tiers, of tying the coffin-lid, in burials. It is at the orifice in the bark 
sheeting mentioned, that the portion of food, consecrated in feasts for ihe 
dead, is set It could not but happen, that the food should be eaten by the 
hj^strix, wolf, or some other animal, known to ptowl at night ; nor that, 
Indiaii superstition, ever ready to turn slight appearances of this kind to 
aoedUnt, should attribute its abstraction to the spirit of the deceased. 



THE LITTLE SPIRIT, OR ROMAN. 

AN ODJIBWA FAIRY TALE. ^ 

WlUTl'JBN OtTT VBXM: TBE VERBAL NARRATIVE BT THE LATE 

MRl. H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

1, ■■■. ■-.• 

There was once a little boy, Mmarkable for thd ttndliieBS of h& statiir^i^ 
He was living alone with his sister older than himself. They were orphans^ 
ih4y lived in a beautiful spot on the Lake shore \ mixi^ W%<^T^yS«s^^^^^ 
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scattered aiound their habitation. The boy never grew larger as he 
advanced in years. One* day, in winter, he asked his sister to make him 
d ball to play with along shore on the clear ice. She made one for him, 
but c{(Titiarxed him iiot to go too far. — Off he went in high glen, throwfng 
histboll befora him, and running after it at full speed ; add he went as iask 
a^his baU. At hsi his ball flew to a great distance: he followed it aar fiat; 
a$ h^ coi4d. After he; had run' for some time, he saw four dark subst^eJBS 
on the ice straight before him: When he came up to the spot lie was stm' 
ppied to see four iai;ge,'tall men lying on the ice^ spearing fish; When lie 
went up tO:them, ^.nearest looked^ up and in turn was -suirprisad toeeei 
such a, diminutive \>emg^ and turning to his brothets^,'he said, ^Tial lookli 
sea what a little fellow is htre." After they had all looked a mo*- 
ment, they resumed their position, covered their heads, intient in searching! 
ffir.jfis];^; "^i^ ^^y thought to himself^ they imagine' me too ihsignifiibacnt 
f^, common couiftesy, because they are tall and: large ; I shall teach theidl 
notwithstanding, that I am not to be treated so lightly. After they ifenrt 
covered up the b9y saw. they had each a' large trout lying beside th'em. 
He slyly took the one nearest him, and placing his fingers in the giUa^'aod 
tossing his ball before him, ran ofif at full speed*^ When the mam 'to 
wJl^om. tl)e fish belonged looked, up, he saw his trout sliding away as if idf 
it|(^, at a gi^eat xate^-rthe boy being so small he was not distingnishedfrdm^ 
tl^^ .fish; He address^ his brothers and said, "See how that tiny bbyf' 
h^,;3tQlen my fish; what a shame it is he should do so."' Thie bcq^^ 
reached home, and told his sister to go out and get the fish he had brought': 
hpp^e, She exclaimed^ " where could you have got it? I hope you hare 
ncjt.sfcpl^n it" "Ono," he replied, "I found it on the ice." "How**, per* '» 
si^t^ithe sister^ " could you have got it there ?" — ^'^ No matter," said the bey^- ^ 
"^o and cook it" He disdained to answer her again, hut thought he--' 
would one day show her how to appreciate him. Shio'went to the -pkee 
hei.left it, and there inde^ she found a monstrous trout Bhd dkl a»sili|i> 
wasubidj and cooked it for. that day's cpnsumptibn. Next morning he weiif • ^ 
off again as at, first When, he came near, the large men, wh6 'fished evigf^" 
day, he threw his ball with such force that it rolled into the ice-hole of 
the man of whom he had stolen the day before. As he happened to raise 
himself at the time, the boy said, " Neejee, pray hand me my ball;^ « Mb 
indec(d,»^ aiuh^erdd the niari, " I shall" not," and thrust the fealJ under tne 
ice. The boy tpok hold of his arm and broke it in two in a moment, and 
threw him to one side, and ^ickfed up his ball, which had bounded back 
from under the ice, and tossed it as u^ual before hm. Cjutstrippiag it in 
speed, he^got hoihe and remained within till the next morning. The 
man whose arm he had broken hallooed out to his brothers, and told them 
hi8,.c4se, ^.deplpred, his fate. :■ They hurried to their brother, and^'fis 
loij^, ^,.they cpuJi^ lioai threatened vetigeftnce cm ihe morrow/ khewiD|^I 
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the bcty'v speed that they could joot oveitake him, ftnd he was near out<tf 
s^ht ; yet he heard their threats and ^waited their coming in perfect in- 
fljfi*erenc& The four hrpthers the .next morning prepared to take their 
revenge* Their old iQother hegged them not to go — " Better" said she 'f that 
(ipe .only .^ould suffer, than that all should perish^ for he must he a 
9MMiedo, or he could not perform such feats/' But hfor sons would not lis- 
IjBQ ; apd taking their wounded brother along, sorted ibr the bo3r's lodge, 
having: learnt that he lived at the place ^f rocks. The boy's sister thought 
^e.beaird the noise of ^npw-shoes :oa the crusted snow at a distance ^ad* 
imncing. ; She:8aw the large,, tall men coming straight to their lodge, of 
i^cff cQire, fpr-lhey lived iaa large rock. She ran. in with great fear^. and 
told her brother the fact. He said, <' Why do you mind themf give me 
something to eat." " How can you think of eating at such a time," she 
replied, — " Do as I request you, and be quick." She then gave him his 
dish, which was a large mis-qua-ddce shell, and he cpnunenced eating. Just 
then the men cafhe to the door, and were about lifting the curtain placed 
there, when the boy-man turned his dish upside-down, and immediately 
the door wa^ ^os^. with a stone ; thd men tried hard with their clubs to 
crack it; at length they succeeded in making a slight opening. When one 
of them peeped in with one eye, the boy-man shot his arrow into his eye 
and brain,>aiidr he dropped down dead. The others^ not knowing what had 
happened their brother, did the «ame, and all fell in like manner ; their 
curiosity was so great to see what the boy was about So they all shared 
the same- fate. After they were killed the boy-man told his sister to go 
out and see them. She opened the door, but feared they were not dead,^ and 
entered back again hastily, and told her fears to her brother. He went out 
and hacked them in small pieces, saying, <' henceforth let no man be 
ABtgecthan you. are now. So men became of the present size. When 
tpsmg came on, the boy-man said to his sister, " Make me a new set ..of 
tRows and bow." She obeyed, as he never di4 anything himself of a aa- 
tnre that required manual labour, though he provided for their sustenunce. 
After she made them, she again cautioned him not to shoot into the lake ; 
but regardless of all admonition, he, on purpose, shot his arrow into the 
lake, and waded some distance till he got into deep water, and paddled 
about for his arrow, so as to attract the attention of his sister. She came 
in haste to the shore, calling him to return, but instead of minding her 
he called out, " Ma-misrquon-je-gun-a, be-nau-w:a-con-zhe^shi^," that is, 
f^ you^ of the redfim come and swallow me.V Immediately that monstrous 
fish came and swallowed him; and seeing his si^r standing on the shore 
Bi despair, he hallooed out to her, '^ Me-zush-ke-zin-ance." She wondered 
vhat he meant But on reflection she thought it must be an old mockesin: 
She accordingly tied the old mockesin to a string, and &stened it to a tree. 
Th^ fish said to the boy-man, under water, ^ What is that floating?" the 
l^-man said to the fish, ^ Go^take hold of it, swaUo^Er \\. «at l^^ik. ^o&^^sct 
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can." The fish darted towards the old shoe, and swallowed it The hof* 
man laughed in himself, but said nothing, till the fish was fairly caught; 
he then took hold of the line and began to pull himself and fish to 
shore. The sister, who was watching, was surprised to see so large a fish ; 
and hauling it ashore she took her knife and commenced cutting it open. 
When she heard h^r brother's voice inside of the fish, saying, " Make 
haste and release me from this nasty place," his sister was in such haala 
that she almost hit his head with her knife ; but succeeded in making an 
opening large enough for her brother to get out. When he was &iilj outy 
he told his sister to cut up the fish and dry it, as it would last a long time 
for their sustenance, and said to her, never, never more to doubt his ability 
in any way. So ends the story. 
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AIN60D0N AND NAYWADAHA. 



0TOET OF A FIMILY OF N1D0WA8, 0& PEOPLE OF THE SIX NATIONS OF TORONTfl^ 
CONSISTING OF SIX BROTHERS, THEIR TOUNGEST SISTER, AND TWO AUNTS. THBIB 
FATHER AND MOTHER HATING DIED, THEY WERE LEFT ORPHANS, THEIR ORIGIJ^y 
HOWEVER, WAS FROM THE FIRST CLASS OF CHIEFTAINS IN THEIR NATION. * 

NARRATED PROM THE ORAL RELATION OP NABANOI, BT 

MR. GEORGE JOHNSTON. 

In the days of this story, wars, murders, and cruelty existed in the 
country now comprising the province of Upper Canada, or that portioa 
bordering upon Lakes Simcoe, Erie, and Ontario, which was claimed and 
belonged to the powerful tribe of the eight nations of the Nawtowaya; 
The young men had, on a day, started for a hunting excursion : in the 
evening five only of the brothers returned, one was missing. Upon search 
being made the body was found, and it appeared evident that he had been 
killed : this gave a great blow to the fanuly, but particularly causing great 
affliction to the sister, who was the youngest of the family. She mourned 
and lamented her brother's death, and she wept incessantly. 

The ensuing year another was killed, and so on till four were killed. 
The remaining two brothers did all they could to afford consolation ta 
their pining sister, but she would not be consoled : they did all they could 
to divert her mind from so much mourning, but all their endeavooiv 
proved inefifectual : she scarcely took any food, and what she ate was 
hardly sufficient to sustain nature. The two brothers said that they 
m?uM go hunting; which they did from day to day. They would bripy 
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ducks and birds of every description to their sister, in order to tempt her 
appetite, but she persisted in refusing nourishment, or taking very little. 
At the expiration of the year when the fourth brother had been killed, 
the two young men set out upon the chase ; one of them returned in the 
evening, the other was missing, and found killed in like manner as the 
others had been. This again augmented the afflictions of the young girl ; 
she had been very delicate, but was now reduced to a mere skeleton. At 
the expiration of the year the only and last of her brothers, taking pity 
upon his pining sister, said to her that he would go and kill her some fresh 
venison, to entice her to eat. He started early in the morning, and his sister 
would go out from time to time, in the course of the day, to see if her bro- 
ther was returning. Night set in, and no indications of his coming — she 
sat up all night, exhibiting fear and apprehension bordering upon despair—- 
day light appeared, and he did not come — search was made, and he was 
finally found killed, like all the other brothers. After this event the girl be- 
came perfectly disconsolate,' hardly tasting food, and would wander in the 
woods the whole day, returning at nights. One of her aunts had the care 
of her at this time. One day in one of her rambles she did not return ; 
her aunt became very anxious, and searched for her, and continued her 
search daily. On the tenth day, the aunt in her search lost her way and 
Was bewildered, and finally was benighted. While lying down, worn with 
fiitigue, she thought she heard the voice of some one speaking : she got up, 
and directing her course to the spot, she came upon a sn>all lodge made 
of 'bushes, and in it lay her niece, with her face to the ground. She pre- 
vailed upon her to return home. Before reaching their lodge the girl stopt, 
and her aunt built her a small lodge, and she resided in it. Here her 
aunt would attend upon her daily. 

One day as she lay alone in her little lodge, a person appeared to her 
from on high :• he had on white raiment that was extremely pure, clean and 
white : he did not touch the earth, but remained at some distance from it 
He spoke to her in a mild tone and said, Daughter, why do you remain 
here mourning 1 I have come to console you, and you must arise, and I 
will give you all the land, and deliver into your hands the persons who 
have killed your brothers. All things living and created are mine, I give 
and take away. Now therefore arise, slay and eat of my dog that lays 
there. You will go to your village and firstly tell your relatives and na- 
tion of this vision, and you must act conformably to my word and to the 
mind I'll give you, and your enemies will I put into your hands. I will 
be with you again. 

After this, lie ascended on high. When the girl looked to the place 
where the heavenly being pointed, she saw a bear. She arose and went 
home, and mentioned to her relatives the vision she had seen, and made 
a- request that the people might be assembled to partake of her feast. She 
diPBCted hoi? relations to the spot where line "beat ;wia ^.^^ IqvwA\ ^^^"^ 
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killed and brought to the Tillage, end singed upo|i a fire^ and ihe lestt 
was made, and the nature of the visipn explained. Preparations were im- 
mediately set on foot, messenger^ were sent to each tribe of the six nations, 
and an invitation given to them, to come upon « given day to the viili^ 
of Toronto. Messengers were also sent all along the north coast of lake 
Huron to Bawiting, inviting the Indians to form an alliance and fight 
against the enemies of the young girl who had lost' so many brothers. 

In the midst of the Nadowas, there lived two chieftains, twin brothetft. 
They were Nadowas also of the Bear tribe^ perfect devils in dispositiQii, 
cruel and tyrannical. They were at the head of two nations of the Na- 

'dowas, reigning together, keeping the other tiations in great fear and »we, 

'and enslaving them ; particularly the Indians of the Deer totem^ who lid- 

'sided in one portion of their great village. Indians in connedaoa with 
ihe Chippewas were also kept in bondage by the two tyrants, whose iiante 

"Were Aingodon and Naywadaha. . When the Ghdppewas received te 
young girl's messengers, they were told that thiey mast reisoue their re- 
kitives, and secretly apprize them of their intention, and the great 
calamity that would be&U Aingodon and Naywadaha's viBages andiowitt. 
Many therefore made their escape; but one remained with hia imul^, 
sending an excuse for not obeying the "summons^ as he hiad ar.greatiquntt- 
tity of corn laid up, and that he must attend to his crops. The Indiana all 
along the north shore of lake Huron and of Bdwiting, -embarked io jofii 
the general and common cause; they passed through -the lakes, and 
reached Toronto late in the fall In the beginning of the wiotar Aeasaein- 

MiA allies marched, headed by the young girL Sha passed thnnigh laioe 
Simcoe, and the line covered the whole lake, cvacking the iee as they 
marched over it. They encamped at the head of the l^ke. Heria the yoong 

'gitl produced a garnished bag, and she hung it up, and tcM the aasaabled 
multitude that she would make chmgodcan ; and afier this shi0 sent huntetjs 
out directing them to bring in eighteen bearsj and beforer die sun kad 
risen high the bears were ail brought in, and they were sihged, and 4le 

>feast of sacrifice ofiered. At this place the person from on high appeared 
to the girl in presence ei the assembled multitude, and he stretehad 
forth his hand and shook hands wkh h(3r only. He here dtrecti^ her to 
send secret messengers into the land, to warn the Indians who had the 
deer totem to put out their totems on poles before their lodge door, hi 

•«rder that they might be" known and saved from the appcoaching destrae- 

'tion ; and they were enjoined not to go out of their lodges, neither miaa, 
woman, or child ; if they did so they would be surely consumed atid de- 

- IStroyed ; and the person on high 6aid — Da not approach nigh the open plain 
until the rising sun, you will then see destruction come upon your 
enemies, and they will be delivered into your hands. 

The messengers were sent to the Deer Totems, and they entered the 

town at nightf and communicated their message to them. Afiet this all 
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the Indians bearing that mark were informed of the approaching calamity^ 
and they instantly made preparations, setting out poles before their lodge 
doors, and attaching deer skins to the poles, as miarks to escape the ven- 
geance that was to come upon Aingodon and IJfawadaha, and their tribes. 
The n^ moftiing at . daylight the Aingodons and Nawadahas rose, and 
seeing the poles and deer skins planted before the doors of the lodges, 
said in derision, that their friends, the Deer Totems, had, or must have had, 
bad dreams, thus to set their totems on poles. The Indians of the deer totems 
remained quiet and silent, and they did not venture out of their lodges. The 
young girl was nigh the skirts of the wood with her host, bordering upon 
the plain ; and just as the. sun rose she marched, and as she and her allied 
forces neared the village of the twin tyrants, it became a flame of fire, de- 
jBtroying all its inhabitants. The Deer Totems escaped. Aingodon and Na- 
wadaha were not consumed. The allied Indians drew their bows and sh<}t 
their arrows at them^ but they boiinded off, and the blows inflicted upon 
tbem were of no avail, until the young girl came up Emd subdued them, 
9i,vd took them alive, and made them prisoners. 

The. whole of Aingodon's and Nawadaha's towns and villages were 
(lestroyed in the same way ; and the land was in possession of the young 
girl akid the six remaining tJlibes of the Nadowas. After this signal ven- 
geance was taken the young girl returned with her host, and again en- 
camped at the head of lake Simcoe, at her former encamping place ; and 
the two tyrabts were asked, what was their object for making chingodam, 
and what weight could it have? They said, in answer, that their imple- 
Bveat? for war, were war axes,and if permitted they would make chingodam, 
awd on doing so they killed each two men. They were bound immediately, 
and their flesh was cut off from their bodies in slices. One of them was 
dissected, and upon examination it wa$ discovered that he had no liver, 
and his heart was small, and composed of hard flint stone. There are 
marks upon a perpendicular ledge of rocks at the narrows, or head of lake 
Simcoe, visible to this day, representing two bound persona, who are re- 
e^Og^ized by the Indians of this generation as the two tyrants, or twin 
brothers, Aingodon and Nawadaha. One of the tyrants was kept bound, 
imtil the time the French discovered and possessed the Canadas, and he 
was takein to Gtuebec. After this the young girl Was taken away by the 
god of light 

GEO. JOHNSTON. 
&mU Ste. Ma/rie, May l^h, 1838. 



The Indian warriors of the plains west of the sources of the Mississippi, 
diew a bitter root, before going into battle, which they suppose impartt 
courage, and renders tl\em insensible to pain. It is called zhl^Qvi%.\s., 
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WHO HAVE APPEARED ON THE WESTERN CONTINENT. 



WABOJEEG, OR THE WHITE FISHER. 

This individual has indelibly interwoven his name vnth the history of 
the Chippew^a nation, during the latter half of the 18th century. His an- 
cestors had, from the earliest times, held the principal chieftainship in lake 
Superior. His father, Ma-mongazida, was the ruling chief daring the 
war of the conquest of the Canadas by the British crown. In common 
with his tribe and the northern nations generally, he was the fast friend 
of the French government, and was present with his warriors, under Gen. 
Montcalm, at the loss of Quebec, in 1759. He carried a short speech from 
that celebrated officer to his people in the north, which is said to have 
been verbally delivered a short time before he went to the field. 

The period of the fall of the French power in the Canadas, is one of 
the most marked events in Indian reminiscence throughout all northwest 
America. They refer to the days of French supremacy as a kind of 
golden era, when all things in their affairs were better than they now are ; 
and I have heard them lament over the change as one which wa« 
in every respect detrimental to their power and happiness. No European 
nation, it is evident from these allusions, ever pleased them as well. The 
French character and manners adapted themselves admirably to the exist- 
ing customs of forest life. The common people, who went up into the in- 
terior to trade, fell in with their customs with a degree of plasticity and 
an air of gaiety and full assent, which no other foreigners have, at least to 
the same extent, shown. These Couriers du Bois had not much to boast 
of on the score of rigid morals themselves. They had nearly as much su- 
perstition as the wildest Indians. They were in fact, at least nine-tenths 
of them, quite as illiterate. Very many of them were far inferior in their 
mental structure and capacity to the bold, eloquent, and well formed and 
athletic northern chiefs and hunters. They respected their religious and 
festive ceremonies. They never, as a chief once told me, laughed at 
them. They met their old friends on their annual returns from Montreal, 
with a kiss. They took the daughters of the red men for wives, and 
reared large' families, who thus constituted a strong bond of union betweeki 

the two races, which remains unbroken at this day. 
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This is the trae secret of the strenuous efibrts made hy the nortnern and 
western Indians to sustain the French power, when.it was menaced in tixe 
war of 1744, by the fleets and armies of Great Britain. They rallied 
freely to their aid at Detroit, Vincennes, the present sites of Pittsburg and 
Erie, at Fort Niagara, Montreal, and duebec, and they hovered with in- 
furiated zeal around the outskirts of the northern and western settlements, 
during the many and sanguinary wars carried on between the {English 
and French. And when the French were beaten they still adhered 
to their cause, and their chiefs stimulated the French local commanders to 
continue and renew the contest, even after the fall of Niagara and GtuebeC) 
with a heroic consistency of purpose, which reflects credit upon their fore- 
sight, bravery, and constancy. We hope in a future number to bring for- 
ward a sketch of the man who put himself at the head of this latter eflbrt, 
who declared he would drive the Saxon race into the sea, who beseiged 
iwdve and took nine of the western stockaded forts, and who for four years 
and upwards, maintained the war, after the French had struck their colours 
and ceded the country. We refer to the great Algic leader, Pontiac. 
I At present our attention is called to a cotemporary chief, of equal per- 
sonal bravery and conduct, certainly, but who lived and exercised his au- 
thority at a more remote point, and had not the same masses and means 
at his command. This point, so long hid in the great forests of the north, 
and which, indeed, has been but lately revealed in our positive geography, 
is the AEEA OF Lake Superior. It is here that we And the Indian tradition 
to be rife wkh the name of Wabojeeg and his wars, and his cotemporaries. 
It was one of the direct consequences of so remote a position, that it with- 
drew his attention more from the actual conflicts between the French and 
English, and flxed them upon his western and southern frontiers, which 
were menaced and invaded by the numerous bands of the Dacotahs, and 
by the perfidious kinsmen of his nation, the Outagamies and Saucs. He 
came into active life, too, as a prominent war leader, at the precise era 
when the Canadas had fallen into the British power, and by engaging 
zealously in the defence of the borders of his nation west, he allowed time 
to mitigate and-^adjust those feelings and attachments which, so far as pub- 
lic policy was concerned, must be considered to have moulded the Indian 
mind to a compliance with, and a submission to, the British authority. 
Wabojeeg was, emphatically, the defender of the Chippewa domain against 
the efibrts of other branches of the Red Race. He did not, therefore, lead 
his people to fight, as his father, Ma-mongazida, and nearly all the great 
Indian war captains had, to enable one type of the foreign race to triumph 
over another, but raised his parties and led them forth to maintain his tribal 
supremacy. He may be contemplated, therefore, as having had a more 
patriotic object for his achievement. 

Lake Superior, at the time of our earliest acquaintance with the region, 
was occupied, as it is at this day, by the Chippewa race. The chief seat 
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of their power i^ppeared to be near the southwestern extremity of the lakO) 
at Chagoimegon, where fathers Marquette and Alloez found their waji 
and established a mission, so early as 1668. Another of their principal| 
and probably more ancient seats, was at the great rapids on the outlet of 
that lake, which they named the Sauh de Ste. Marie. It was in allusioti 
to their residence here that they called this tribe Sauiteur, that is to say^ 
people of the leap or rapid. 

Indian tradition makes the Chippewas one of the chie^ certainly by fiir 
the most numerous and vMdy s^pread, of the Algonquin stock proper* ll 
represents them to have migrated from the east to the west On reaciiing 
the vicinity of MichiJimackinac, they separated at a comparatively mo* 
demte era into three tribes, calling themselves, respectively, Odjibwaffy 
Odawas, and Podawadumees. What their name was before this era^ is 
not known. It is manifest that the term Odjibwa is not a very ancient one^ 
for it does not occur in the earliest authors. They were probtbly of tha 
Nipercinean or true Algonquin stock, and had taken the route c^the Utawu 
river, from the St. Lawrence valley into lake Huron. The term itself is 
clearly from Bwa, a voice ; and its prefix in Odji, viras probably designed 
to mark a peculiar intonation which the muscles are, as it were^ gatJuxtA 
ttp, to denote. 

Whatever be the facts of their origin, they had taken the route up the 
straits of St. Mary into lake Superior, both sides of which, and far beyond^ 
they occupied at the era of the French discovery. It is evident that their 
course in this direction must have been aggressive. They were advanc<^ 
ing towards thie west and northwest. The tribe known as Kenisteno^ 
had passed through the Lake of the Woods; through the great lake Nipe* 
sing, and as far as the heads of the Saskatchewine and the portage of the 
Missinipi of Hudson's bay. The warlike band of Leech Lake, caUei 
Mukundwas, had spread themselves over the entire sources <^ the Missal^ 
sippi and extended their hunting excursions west to Red Hiv6ir, where they 
came into contact with the Assinaboines, or Stone Sioux. The <;entrti 
power, at this era, still remained at Chagoimegon, on Stiperiw, where iit- 
^%^^ the force of early tradition asserts there was maintained something^ 
like a frame of both civil and ecclesiastical polity and government 

It is said in the traditions related to me by the Chippewas, that the O^i- 
tagamies, or Foxes, had preceded them into that particular section of couuh 
try which extends in a general course from the head of Fox River, of Ghreeil 
Bay, towards the Falls of St Anthony, reaching in some points well nigli 
to the borders of lake Superior. They are remembered to have occupied 
the interior wild rice lakes, which lie at the sources of the Wisconsin, the 
Ontonagon, the Chippewa, and the St. Croix rivers. They were associated 
with the Saucs, who had ascended the Mississippi some distance above the 
Falls of St. Anthony, where they lived on friendly terms vdth the Dacotahs 
OT Sioux This friendship extended also to the Outagamies, and it wK^ 
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the moBs of pressryiBg u good undentandiiig betW6ien the Daedt&ha atid 
Gbippewas. 

The Fox tribe is closely affiliated with the C^ippewas. They ciill 
each othef brothers; Theiy are of the sfone general origin- and speak ^ 
-same general language, the chief difference in sound being ihsSL the Foxes 
. use the letter 1, where the Odjibwas employ an n. The particular cause of 
their disagreement, is not known. They ar^e said by the Chippewas tO 
have been unfaithful and treacherous. Individual quarrels and trespasses 
on; their hunting grounds led to murders, and in the end to a war, in whkb 
the Menomonees and the French united, and- they were thos driven •h&Ax 
the rice kkes aind away from the Fox and upper Wisconshi. To maiil- 
tain their position they foilmed an alliaBee withthe Sioux, and fought by 
their side. 

! It was in; this contest that Wabofeeg fiiist distinguished himself, and viti- 
dicated by his bravery and address the former reputation of his ftiUmlfy 
and laid anew the foundations of his northern chieftaindom. Havibg 
hieard allusions made to this person on my firsts entrance into thM regiofii 
many years ago,' I made partioulat enquiries, and found living a siiStet, 
an old white-headed woman, and a son and daughter, about the age of 
middle life; From these sources I gleaned the following facts. He WAS 
borny as nearly as I could compute the time, abotit 1 747. By a singuhhr 
and romantio incident his^ father, Ma-mong^zida, was a half-brother of this 
iirther of WabashaW, a celebrated Sifttax diief, who but a few years ago 
died at his village on the upper Mississippi. The connexion happened in 
this way. 

While the Sioux and OhippeWas were living in amity near each othe^i 
and frequently met and feasted each other on thisir huntthg gtounds and 
at iheir villages, a Sioux chief, of distinction, admired and married "a CtHip* 
pewa girljby whom he had two sons. When the war between these tW6 
nations broke out, those persons of the hostile- tribes who had matti^ 
Chippewa wives, and were living in the Chippewa country, withdrew, 
some taking their wives along and others sepaY&ting from tfaem. Among 
the latter was the Sioux chief. He remained a short time after hostilities 
commenced, but fiiidinghis position demanded it, he was compelled, with 
great reluctance, to leave hxs wife behind, as ^e could not, with safetyy 
have accompanied him into the Sioux territories. As the blood of the 
Sioux flowed in the veins of her two sons, neither was it safe for her to 
leave them aftiong the Chippewas. They were, howevet, by mutual 
agreement, allowed to return with the &th6r. The eldiest of these soti9 
became the father of Wabsshaw. 

The mother thus divorei^d by the mutual consient of afi ^rties, re^ 
itiained inconsolable f(^ some tfifte. She was still young and handsoiotidl 
lEnd after a few years, became the wife of a yoUng Chipjiewa chief of 
Chagoimegon, of the honoured totem of the Asdicil ox t^ydAakss.. ^^&s5i 
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first child by this second marriage, was Ma Mongazida, the fiither of 
Wabojeeg. In this manner, a connexion existed between two fanriliesi^ 
of separate hostile nations, each of which distinguished itself, for bravery 
and skill in war and council It has already been stated that Ma Monga* 
zida, was present, on the side of the French, in the great action in which 
both Montcalm and Wolf fell, and he continued to exercise the chiefbiii- 
flhip till his death, when his second son succeeded him. 

It was one of the consequences of the hostility of the Indians to the 
English rule, that many of the remote tribes were left, for a time, withoot 
traders to supply their want?. This was the case, tradition asserts, with 
Chagoimegon, which, for two years after the taking of old Mackinac, was 
left without a trader. To remonstrate against this, Ma Mongazida visited 
Sir William Johnson, the superintendant general of Indian affidrs, by 
whom he was well received, and presented with a broad wampum belt and 
gorget This act laid the foundation of a lasting peace between the Chip- 
pewas and the English. The belt, it is added, was of blue wampum, 
with figures of white. And when Wabojeeg came to the chieftainship, he 
took from it the wampum employed by him to muster his waiparties. 

In making traditionary enquiries I have found that the Indian narra- 
tors were careful to preserve and note any fact, in the early lives of their 
distinguished men, which appeared to prefigure their future eminence, or 
had any thing of the wonderful or premonitory, in its character. The^ 
following incident of this sort, was noticed respecting this chief. Ma 
Mongazida generally went to make his fall hunts on the middle grounds 
towards the Sioux territory, taking with him all his near relatives, amount* 
ing usually to twenty persons, exclusive of children. Early one morning 
while the young men were preparing for the chase, they were startled by 
the report of several shotSj directed towards the lodge. As they had 
thought themselves in security, the first emotion was surprise, and they 
had scarcely time to fly to their arms, when another volley was firedy 
which wounded one man in the thigh, and killed a dog. Ma Mongazida 
immediately sallied out with his young men, and pronouncing his name 
aloud in the Sioux language, demanded if Wabasha or his brother, were 
among the assailants. The firing instantly ceased — a pause ensued, when 
a tall figure, in a war dress, with a profusion of feathers upon his head, 
stepped forward and presented his hand. It was the elder Wabasha, his 
half brother. The Sioux peaceably followed their leader into the lodge^ 
upon which they had, the moment before, directed their shots. At the in- 
stant the Sioux chief entered, it was necessary to stoop a little, in passing 
the door. In the act of stooping, he received a blow from a wajr> 
clul^ wielded by a small boy, who had posted himself there for the pur- 
pose. It was the young Wabojeeg. Wabasha, pleased with this early 
indication of courage, took the little lad in his arms, caressed him^ aaji 
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pronoanced that he would become a Irave man, and prove an inveterate 
miemy of the Sioux. 

The border warfare in which the &ther of the infant warrior was con* 
stantly engaged, early initiated him in the arts and ceremonies pertaining 
to war. With the eager interest and love of novelty of the young, he lis- 
tened to their war songs and war stories, and longed for the time when 
be would be old enough to join these parties, and also make himself a 
name among warriors. While quite a youth he volunteered to go out 
with a party, and soon gave convincing proofs of his courage. He also 
early learned the arts of hunting the deer, the bear, the moose, and all the 
smaller animals common to the country ; and in these 'pursuits, he took 
tilie ordinary lessons of Indian young men, in abstinence, suffering, dan- 
ger and endurance of fatigue. In this manner his nerves were knit and 
formed for activity, and his mind stored with those lessons of caution 
which are the result of local experience in the forest. He possessed a tall 
and commanding person, with a full black piercing eye, and the usual 
features of his countrymen.* He had a clear and full toned voice, and 
spoke his native language with grace and fluency. To these attractions, 
he united an early reputation for bravery and skill in the chase, and at 
the age of twenty-two, he was already a war leader. 

Expeditions of one Indian tribe against another, require the utmost 
caution, skill, and secrecy. There are a hundred things to give informa* 
tion to such a party, or influence its action, which are unknown to civilized 
nations. The breaking of a twig, the slightest impression of a foot print, 
and other like circumstances, determine a halt, a retreat, or an advance. 
The most scrupulous attention is also paid to the signs of the heavens, the 
flight of birds, and above all, to the dreams and predictions of the jossakeed, 
priest, or prophet, who accompanies them, and who is entrusted with the 
sacred sack. The theory upon which all these parties are conducted) is 
secrecy and stratagem : to steal upon the enemy unawares ; to lay in am- 
bush, or decoy ; to kill and to avoid as much as possible the hazard of 
being killed. An intimate geographical knowledge of the country, is also 
required by a successful war leader, and such a man piques himself, not 
only on knowing every prominent stream, hill, valley, wood, or rock, but 
the particular productions, animal, and vegetable, of the scene of opera- 
tions. When it is considered that this species of knowledge, shrewdness 
and sagacity, is possessed on both sides, and that the nations at war watch 
each other, as a lynx for its prey, it may be conceived, that many of these 
border war parties are either light skirmishes, sudden on-rushes, or utter 
failures. It is seldom that a close, well contested, long continued hard 
battle is fought. To kill a few men, tear off their scalps in haste, .and 
retreat with these trophies, is a brave and honourable trait with them, and 
may be boasted of, in their triumphal dances and warlike festivities. . 

To glean the details of these movements, would be to ac(\uit« thft 
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moddfn history of th^ tribe^ whkh induced nie to direct my eaquiij^.^ 
the subject ; but the lapse of even forty or fifty years, ka4: shorn tr^itifui 
^ most of these details, and often left the mezaory of results only. The 
Ghippei^^as told me, that this chief had led them seven times to. successful 
hattkF against the Siou$- and the Qutagamies, and that he. had been 
iiNninded thrleer*-K)&ce in the thigh^ once in the right shoulder^ acnd:^ 
third tiaiie in. the side and breast, being a glancing shot His war partifii 
consisted either of voluateers who had joined his standard at the iraur 
ddnce, or of auxiliaries,, who had accepted his messages of wampum and 
tobacco, And c(Mne forward in a body, to the appointed place of ren48z?ouj^ 
These parties varied gready in number ; his first party conssBtod of but 
forty men, bis greatest and most renowned, of three hundred, who wepe 
iaoiHStBred from the villages on the shore? of the lake, as iar east as St 
Mary's falls.- 

It is to the inddenta of this last exp^diUoo,: which had an important la- 
fluence on the progress of the. war, that we may devote a fe\v: n^moot^. 
The pkce of rendezvous was La PairUe Chagomiegon, or a(s it is called 
iB-modera days, La Pointe of L^l^e Superior. The scene of the conflii^ 
which was a long and bloody one, was the falls of the. St Crodx* The 
two places are distant about two hundred a^d fifty miles, by thq. most dir 
rect routes This area embraces the summit land between Lake Superior 
and the upper Mississippi. The streams flowing each way interlock, 
which pnables the nerves. to ascend them in their light canoes^ and aile|r 
carrying, the latter over the portages,, to descend on the opposite side. On 
Ibis ooeasion Wabojeeg and his partiz^n army, ascended the Muskigo^ ox 
MaHvaisiirer, to its connecting portage with the Namakagon branch of the 
St Croix. On crossing the summit, they embarked in their anall and 
light war canoes on their descent westward,. Thi^. portiQn of the rente 
was passed with the utmost caution. They were now rapidly approacti- 
mg the enemy's borders, and every sign was regarded with deep aUentionf 
They w^re seven days from the time they first reached the waters of tha 
St Croix, until they found the enemy. They went but a short distance 
each dayy ctnd encamped. On the evening of the seventh day, the scouts 
discovered a large body of Sioux and Outagamies encamped on the lower 
side of the portage of the gr^at falls of the St Croix. The discovery was 
A^surprise on both sides. The advance of the Chippewas had landed a^ 
tine upp^ end of the portage, intending to encamp there. The Sioux 
moA their allies had just preceded them, from the lower part of the strean^ 
with the same object The Foxes or Outagamies immediately fired, and 
a buttle ensued. It is a spot indeed, firom which a retreat either way ja 
uapracticable, in the fkce of an enemy, It is a mere neck of rugged rode. 
The river forces a passage through this daik and solid barrier. It is 
equally rapid and dangerous for canoes above and below. . It cannot be 
4$roi6ed direct After the firing began Wabojeeg hnded and brought up 
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kn miBn. He directed a pait<)f tii^n fo ^sttetid themselTCS in tha woof 
ii^mi&d the small Beiek;'br penihsnta, of the. portage, wh«»ee alone escape 
(MS 'possible. Both parties fought with biavery ; the Fokes^with^eflpera'' 
tKm. Bitt th^y were ottttiutxibered, o^erpoweredy and defeated. Some 
^iNempted to descend the lapids, and were lost. A Mr only escaped^ 
Bui 'the Cbippewas paid dearly for their victory. Wabojeeg was slii^htly 
wmnded in the breast : his brother was killed. Many brave warriors ftlJL 
%^ Was a most sanguinary scene. The tradition of this battle is one of tbn 
inosC prominent and Wide spread of the events of their modem histoiy. 
f 'have conversed with more than one chief, who dated his first, militaig! 
IkmoUrs In yoiath, to this soetne. It put an end to their feud with liie 
Foxes, who retired from the intetmedkte rice lakes, and fied down- the 
Wiedonsin. ' It raised die name of the Chippewa leader, to the acme of 
tile 'l>eik!0iilm'ahi6ng his poK^e: but Wabojeeg, as iiumane as he vnn 
*ilNive^ gtieved over the ■- loss of hit people who had Men in ^e actioi^ 
^Riis fee^Dg'Wlis expreteed towrhihgiyand charaoteristicalLy, in a war sdi^ 
^iirhieh %e -ntt^red after this victcM-y which iias beca preaerved by thf 
4ate Mr. Jt^sCon iof 6t Mary's, in the Mowings ste&aas. 

'On that day when our heroes lay bw — ^l^y low, 

-"Oil dbat day when oujt heroes lay low, 
I^Might by theii! side, and thought ere I died, 

Just vengeance to take on the foe^ 

Just vengeance to tdce en the foe. 

On that day, when our chieftains lay dead — ^lay dead, 

On that day when our chieftains lay dead, 
I fought hand to hand, at the head of my band. 

And here, on my breast, have 1 bled. 

And here, on my breast, have I bled. 

Our chiefs shall return no more-*HBM> uore, 

Our chie& shall return no more, 
Nor theif brothers of war, who can show scar for sear, 

Lake women their fetes shall deplore-^epbre, 

Like women ^ir fate shall deplore. 

Five winteiis in hunting we -11 ^pend-^Hve'lI spend. 

Five winters in hunting we -11 spend, 
Till our youth, grownto men, we'jU to wax ieadagi^n, 

And our days^ like oux fathers, we'll end, 

And our days, like our fathers, we'll end. 

'• It is the custom of these tribes to go to war in the spring and 
•nmmer, which are, not on^y comparatively seasons Q{\ftmi^^^^!ciS3Q^ 
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but it is at these seasons that they are concealed and protected by tbi 
foliage of the forest, and-can approach the enemy unseen. At these annual 
returns of warmth and vegetation, they also engage in festivities and danc6% 
during which the events and exploits of past years are sang and recit€4{ 
and while they derive fresh courage and stimulus to renewed exertional 
the young, who are listeners, learn to emulate their fathers, and take their 
earliest lessons in the art of war. Nothing is done in the summer months 
in the way of hunting. The small furred animals are changing theor 
pelt, which is out of season. The doe retires with her &wns, from the 
plains and open grounds, into thick woods. It is the general season dL 
reproduction, and the red .man for a time, intermits his war on the 
animal creation, to resume it against man. 

As the autumn approaches, he prepares for his fall hunts, by retiring 
from the outskirts of the settlements, and from the open lakes, shores, aai 
streams, which have been the iscenes of his summer festivities ; and pf9- 
ceeds, after a short preparatory hunt, to his wintering grounds. TU|i 

' tound of hunting, and of festivity and war, fills up the year ; all the tribal 
conform in these general customs. There are no war parties raised in 
the winter. This season is exclusively devoted to securing the means of 
their subsistence and clothing, by seeking the valuable skins, which are 
to purchase their clothing and their ammunition, traps and arms. 

The hunting grounds of the chief, whose life we are considering, ex- 
tended along the southern shores of Lake Superior from the Montreal 
Kiver, to the inlet of the Misacoda, or Burntwood River of Fond du Lac 
If he ascended the one, he usually made the wide circuit indicated, and 
came out at the other. He often penetrated by a central route up the 
Maskigo. This is a region still abounding, but less so than formerly, in the 
bear, moose, beaver, otter, martin, and muskrat. Among the smaller 
animals are also to be noticed the mink, lynx, hare, porcupine, and par- 
tridge, and towards its southern and western limits, the Virginia deer. la 
this ample area, the La Pointe, or Ghagoimegon Indians hunted. It is a rule 
of the chase, that each hunter has a portion of the country assigned to him| 
on which he alone may hunt ; and there are conventional laws which de- 
cide all questions of right and priority in starting and killing game. In 
these questions, the chief exercises a proper authority, and it is thus in the 
power of one of these forest governors and magistrates, where they happea 
to be men of sound sense, judgment and manly independence, to make 
themselves felt and known, and to become true benefactors to their tribes. 
And such chiefe create an impression upon their followers, and leave a 
reputation behind them, which is of more value than their achievements 
in war. 

Wabojeeg excelled in both characters ; he was equally popular as a 
civil ruler and a war chief; and while he administered justice to his peo* 

plOf he was an expert hunter, and made due and ample provision for Us 
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,&mily. He usually gleaned, in a sisason, by his traps and carbine, four 
jMie^ks of mixed furs, the avails of which were ample to provide clothing 
fdr.all the members of his lodge circle, as well as to renew his supply of 
ammunition and other essential articles. 

On one occasion, he had a singular contest with a moose. He had 
gone out, one morning early, to set martin traps. He had set about forty, 
find was returning to his lodge, when he unexpectedly encountered a 
large moose, in his path, which manifested a disposition to attack him. 
Being unarmed, and having nothing but a knife and small hatchet, 
which he had carried to make his traps, he tried to avoid it But the ani- 
quil came towards him in a furious manner. He took shelter behind a 
tree, shi^ng his position from tree to tree, retreating. At length, as he 
fled, he picked up a pole, and quickly untying his moccasin strings, he 
bound his knife to the end of the pole. He then placed himself in a 
fitvourable position, behind a tree, and when the moose came up, stabbed 
idm several times in jhe throat and breast At last, the animal, exhausted 
with the loss of blood| fell He then dispatched him, and cut out his 
tongue to carry home to his lodge as a trophy of victory. When they 
vf^nt back to the spot, for the carcass, they found the snow trampled 
down in a wide circle, and copiously sprinkled with blood, which gave it 
the appearance of a battle-field. It proved to be a male of uncommon 
•ize. 

I 

The domestic history of a native chief, can seldom be obtained. In the 
present instance, the facts that follow, may be regarded with interest, bb 
having been obtained from residents of Ghagoimegon, or from his descen- 
dants. He did not take a wife till about the age of thirty, and he then 
married a widow, by whom he had one son. He had obtained earlj 
notoriety as a warrior, which perhaps absorbed his attention. What 
causes there were to render this union unsatisfactory, or whether there 
were any, is not known; but after the lapse of two years, he mar- 
ried a girl of fourteen, of the totem of the bear, by whom he had a family 
of six children. He is represented as of a temper and manners afiec- 
tionate and forbearing. He evinced thoughtfulness and diligence in the 
management of his afiairs, and the order and disposition of his lodge. 
When the hunting season was over, he employed his leisure moments in 
adding to the comforts of his lodge. His lodge was of an oblong shape^ 
ten fathoms long, and made by setting two rows of posts firmly in the 
ground, and sheathing the sides and roof with the sm()oth bark of the 
birch. From the centre ros^ a post crowned with the carved figure of 
an owl, which he had probably selected as a bird of good omen, for it was 
neither his own nor his wife's totem. This figure was so placed| 
that it turned with the wind, and answered the purpose of a weather- 
cock. 

In person Wabojeeg was tdl, being six feet six. iBftYieft^Qi^VYDL^AXi^a^g^ 
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'ftnd of di^^ef imake. He possessed a commanding countenance, uhitafl 
to ease and dignity of manners. He was a ready and fluent speakef, 
And tidndueted i^evionally the negotiations with the Fox and Sionx natioat. 
It was perhaps twenty years after the battle on the St Croix, which es- 
tablished the Chippewa boundary in that quarter, and while his children 
yere ^till young, Ihat there: came to his village, in the capacity of a trader, 
«i youiig gentielnan of a respectable family in the north of Ireland, who 
•ibrmed an exalted iration of his character, bearing, and warlike eqcploilB. 
This "Wsit, and his consequent residence on the lake, during the winter. 
"became an^impbrtantera to'the chief, ^und has linked his name and me- 
tnoiy with numerous perdons in ciriliz^ life. Mr. Johnston asked the 
tioithem chief for his youngest daughter. Englishman, he replied, my 
daughter is yet young, ahd you cannot take her as white men have too often 
^(aken our daughters. • It will be time onough to' think of complying with 
your request, when you return again to this lake in the summer. My 
^Tighter is my fkyourite child^ and I cannot part with her, unless you 
will promise to acfcnowledge^her by such ceremonies as white men twe. 
Tou must ever keep* her, wad never ferine her. On this basi9 a tn^ion 
was fdtmed, a union it maybe said, between the Erse and Algonquin 
taces^-atid it was faithfully adhier^ to, till his death, a peribd of tliiTty- 
Beven years. 

Wabojeeg had impaired his health in the numerous war parties which 
lie conducted acrosff the wide summit which separated his hunting grounds 
frc/tti the Mississippi vidley. A slender frame, trnder a life of incessant 
'eiWtion,'brtra^ht obr dr prematura decay. Consumption revealed itself ait 
a cdmparativdy early age, and he fell before' this insidious disease, hx a 
few years; at the early age of about forty-five. '' He- died in 1793 at his 
native vilfege of Chagohnegbn. 

The incident which has been named, did not fail to make the forest 
chieflain acquaintied with the leading truth of Christianity, in the retieh- 
tion it makes of a saviour for all races. On the contrary, it is a truth 
which was brought to his knowledge and explained. It is, of course, not 
known with what particular effects. As he saw his end approaching, he 
requested that his body might not be buried out of sight, but placed, ac- 
cording to a. custom prevalent in the remoter bands of this tribe, on a form 
Supported by posts, or a scaffold. This trait is, perhaps, natural to the 
hunter stata 

My friends when my spirit is fled— is fled 

My friends when my spirit is fled, 
Ah^ put me not bound, in the dark c^pd cold ground, 

Where light shall no longer be shed — ^be shed, 

Where ilay-light no more shall.be fhed. 
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But lay me up 8caflE>lded high — all high, 

Chiefs lay me up scaffolded high, 
Where my tribe shall still say, as they point to my clay, 

He ne'er from the foe sought to fly— to fly, 

He ne'er from the foe sought to fly. 

And children, who play on the shore — ^the shore, 

And children who play on the shore, 
As the war dance they beat, my name shall repeat. 

And the fate of their chieflan deplore — deplore, 

And the fate of their chieftain deplore. 



MODE OF WRlnNO AN INDUN LANGTTAGFE.. 

The rules of utterance of these tribes, after all that has been said and 
written on the subject, are very simple, and determine the orthography, so 
jSur, at least, as relates to distinctions for the long and short vowels. If^ in 
writing Indian, the syllables be separated by hyphens, there need be no 
uncertainty respecting their sounds, and we shall be saved a world of 
somewhat over nice disquisition. A vowel preceded by a consonant, m 
always long, a vowel followed by a consonant is always short A vowel 
between two consonants, is short. A vowel standing by itself is. alwa3rB 
full or long. A few examples of well known words will denote this. - 

On ta' ri 0. Wa bash. 

Ni ag' ar a. Pe 6 ri a. 

O we' go. T£ con de r6 ga. 

Ti6ga. Mississippi. 
Os w6 go. . Oneida, 

r-o-wa. Alabama 

Wis con' sin. 6 tis' co. 

Chi cd go. Or e gon. 

Write the words by whatever system of orthography you will, French, 
English, or German, and the vowel sounds will vindicate this distinction. 
If diphthongs have been used, for simple vowels, through early mistake or 
redundancy, the rule is the same. If they appear as proper diphthongs, ttey 
follow the rule of diphthongs. This principal of utterance appears to be a 
general and fixed law in the Indian languages as respects the sounds 
of e, i, 0, u, and the two chief sounds of a, 1 and 3 of Walker's Key. As 
the.letter a has four distinct sounds, as in English, the chief discrepancieS| 
.seen above, will appear in the use of this letter. 

10 



SKETCHES OF THE LIYES OF^ 

lOTED RED MEN MJ) WOMEN, 

-WHO HATS APFEASED ON. iSE WMMS CQNUSEIilT. 



BRANT, RED JACKET, UNCAS, MIONTONIMO. 

A NOnCK OF THE BIOCOUIBIKB OF tBF ULIV C0&. WlULUkJf &. nOMI, PEIFASSD FOK TBS 

DBMOCRATIO KEViBW — 1843. 

T9E; £lg)fgplii»i» «mbttlakei tJkeir dead in myirh aoodf sp&tesf bot ikm 
HimeA. axt. ^ prialing kuB givea iib & suiur and km revoltingvietbod of 
jffmiesviag and <lr3ii8imtting to potterky,. aJil. that i» tfidy^ Yaloable^ in 4iie 
plaHidils. of tixtiOB, wt>rth^ and hoiue. Books^itt beoMne » mera pBianP' 
• «eBimeBM»ial Ouin; marUe, ^nd by Aeir d^akm sealter Hiose. lesfcms 
aWM»g|r all maaakind, whkh tke age of mottnds and liievogljplub% stone 
i^i4. $fipyn%ihad cen&ed to^ ibetaUet of a Aaity or the= daork xeceeeee of 
a toinb 01^ « fgr^'amidr It* isi never tb be forgotten^ that in die de velopnMnl 
of this new phasis in tha history of the human race, it was printing thait 
first lit the lamp <^ tShith', and has driven on the expeiim^nt, till the boun- 
daries of letters Imve w^H nigh become co-extensive with! tbe world. If 
we do not iMi4el jr err, tke^e is no part of the globe, Wheref bbbks of all de- 
scriptions have become so cheap and abundant as they-allre^at this time in 
the United States, amd, laying aside all other considerations^, we may find 
a proof of the podtion' stated in the fact, that our vernacidar iiferature is no 
longer confined to thi^ p)p6duction of school books, the annais of law and 
divinity, the ageoftouddy pamphlets, or the motiey pa^s of the newspa- 
per. We have no design to follow up these suggestions by showing how 
W the study of the natural sciences, the discussion of political economy^ 
6)r the advances of belles-rettres, have operated to prodtice fhis refirolt ; fiit 
Diss to identify those causies, in the progress of western arts and commercr, 
Wm(ffr have concurred to Bring down the price of boobs, and scatter the 
tiessihgs of an untrammeDfed press, among all' cbsses. li is sufiident for 
6irr purpose tb say that even the lives of our distinguished tiative chiefbini 
Ifisyd come in for a share of modern notice, and, we feel proud' to add, of 
a notice which, so far as it reaches, is worthy of the subject; And dibidS 
our contributions on this head| for the bst few years, be equa^ 'WdS'S^ 
Jowed up for a few yean to comoi even the desponding strains of one of 
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^ Th^iy riiik; tkey pto^ they fly, they go, 
Like avspor'tit noraifig's dttwn, 
Or a flash of tigfbt, whdee suddeh glow 
Is seen, adihired, and gone. 

'< They died ; bat if a braye man bleeds. 
And fills the dreamless grave, 
Shall none repeat his name, his deeds. 
Nor tell that he was brave ?" 

To no one in onr literkiry kanda h the pttblic so much indebted for i^ 
euihg from oblivion the traits and character of the four celebrated chieb 
Whose names stand at the head 6f this article, ^ to the able author of these 
UographieB, William L. Stone. GHfted with a keen perception of the qnee- 
tions of right and wrbiig, Which turn upon the plantmg of the colonies 
among barbarians, whib more than idled aWay their daiys upon a soil 
^fi^iich they did not cultivate — ^with a deep sympathy in their &te and ibr- 
tones, oh tiie one hand, and the paramount claims of letters and CfaristiaA- 
ity on the other, he has se^ himself to the task of rendering justice to whoin 
juMice belongs. With die arddt 6{ a philanthropist, and the research of a 
historian. He appears to have planned a s&ries of biographies whicfh, if 
cdmpleteii, will give a cofiAeeted view of the leading tribes who occupied 
New York, Conhecticiit, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, with a ran^ 
In the examinatioh of contemporary men and collateral tc^ics, which ^rii- 
braceb a Wide circle. And h^ has filled up the outline of his plan, thiis 
fiur, in a manner which leaves but little to glean in the path whidi he has 
trod. If the ettensi<m of this circle, and the large amount of cbntetniib* 
TiEineous matter brought in, has, in. the minds of some, abstracted too large 
a' shaire of attentK)h, and left the biographies with less unity and compeidt- 
liess thihi they would otherwise have assumed, this is exclusively the fault 
of their plan, so &r as it is acknowledged, and not of the execution. And 
ftr this course of extension there is a plea to be found in the nature of the 
subject, in the treiEitnlent of which, scantiness of material was often sougltt 
to be suppHed by die introduction of collateral and sometimes extraneous 

We propose briefly to notice the series of these biographies m their 
bider of pttblici6ti6nl In his first work on Brant, he has presented, in Irv- 
ing colors, the great Mohawk of 1776, who rose up to crush that confed- 
etitoy which WasMngtoh' and his compeers had pledged their lives to 
maintain. Brant was a 'mian of power and capaciti^ mental and physical, 
beyond his tribe ; and was sb situated, in the actual contest, as to thrbw a 
greater weight into the' scale against us, than any other, or all of the hos- 
tfl*aifcfr6f tBfr l&d ittiice ^ot' tdgfeth^r. if 'h^ c^tiM tibt, like' AfuS^ cajU 
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up the ^ spirits of the vasty deep " he ccmld, at his bidding, suxnmpa 
together the no less malignant spirits of the woods, who fell upon our 
sleeping hamlets with the fury of demons. : And whether at Johnson Hall 
or Niagara, at Cherry Valley or Schoharie, on the waters of the Oriskany 
or the Chemung, he was the ruling and informing spirit of the contest 
Such was the power he wielded as commander of a most effective body 
of light troops (for such are all Indian warriors), who were supported by 
large and well appointed armies, that, like the electric flashes of the boding 
storm, he preceded the heavier outbreak by sounding aloud the wild notes 
of terror and dismay. It was in this manner that his name became 
a talisman on the frontiers, to conjure up deeds of evil, and in this way 
also, doubtless, it became loaded with reproaches, some of which, as the 
author has denoted, were due to other actors in the contest. It is difficult, 
however, to disturb the judgments of a preceding age, on the character of 
individuals who have long passed off the stage of action, whether those 
. judgments be favorable or unfavorable ; and it is, in fact, impossible to re- 
verse them. It is only necessary to glace backward a short way, on the 
track of biography, to perceive that posterity never revises the opinions 
once put on individual character, heroic or literary. It tries to forget all 
it can, and every, body it can, and never remembers a long time any name 
which it is po^ible to forget It is willing, we should infer,. to concede 
something to the great men. among barbarian nations, whose names have 
often burst upon civilized society with the fearful attractions of the meteor, 
or the comet, producing admiration Iq the beholders, without stopping to 
inquire the true cause. Such were th^^^u:^^lAnes, and the Tippoo Saibs 
of the eastern world, of a prior age, as ^ell as the Mebepiet Alls and 
. Abdel Kaders of the present. And such weie, also, with reduced means 
of action, numbers of the American aboriginal <:hiefs, who, between the 
days of Manco Capac and Micanopy have figured in the history of the 
western world. Most of these men owe their celebrity to the mere.£ict of 
their having dazzled or astounded, or like Brant himself, excited the terror 
: of those who opposed them. In the case of the latter, a change of opin- 
,iozv in those particular traits which affect his humanity, is less readily 
made, from the fact, yet generally remembered, that he had received 
a Christian education ; that he was, while a mere boy, received into the 
best society, acquired the English language, and had been instructed, fi^ 
, at a New England academy, and ailerwards at one of its most prajctioally 
efficient colleges. Posterity holds the Mohawk chief responsible to have 
carried the precepts thus obtained into the forest, and to have diffiiaed their 
blessings among those who had perhaps his bravery., without his talents 
or his knowledge. Those who fought against him were ill qualified, we 
confess, to be his judges. He had not only espoused the wrong cause, 
wrong because it was adverse to the progress of national freedom and 
^o9eyegrj)rincy)le8hispeo]^eeoQleBded^i but he battled fiwr it with a 



master^s hand, and made the force of his energy felt, as the author has 
more fully indicated than was before known, from the banks of the Mo- 
hawk and the Niagara, to the Ohio, the Miami, and the Wabash. Yet, 
ifthere was error in the extent to which he failed to carry the precepts of civ- 
ilization and Christianity, it was meet it should be pointed out, although it 
will also be admitted, the public have a right to look for the strongest of these 
proofs of a kind and benevolent feeling towards his open enemies, out of 
the range of his domestic circle. His family had carried the incipient 
principles of civilization, which he gave them, too high — they had exhib- 
ited to the next age, a too prominent example of cultivation and refinement 
in every sense — not to feel deeply the obloquy cast upon his name^ by the 
poetic spirit of the times ; and not to wish that one who had, in verity, so 
many high and noble qualities, both in the council and the field, should 
also be without a spot on his humanity. We deem the feeling as honor- 
able to ail who have the blood of the chieftain in their veins as it is praise- 
worthy in his biographer. We cannot, however, consent to forget, that 
historical truth is very severe in its requisitions, and is not to be put off, by 
friend or foe, with hearsay testimony, or plausible surmises. 

Brant cannot, like Xicotencal, be accused of having joined the invaders 
of his country, who were recklessly resolved upon its subjugation ; but he 
overlooked the fact, that both the invader and the invaded in the long and 
bloody border warfare of the revolution, were, in all that constitutes charac- 
ter, the same people. They were of the same blood and lineage, spoke 
the same language, had the same laws and customs, and the same litera- 
ture and religion, and he failed to see that the only real point of difference 
between them was, who should wield the sceptre. Whichever party 
gained the day in such a contest, letters and Christianity must triumph, 
and as the inevitable' result, barbarism must decline, and the power of the 
Indian nation fall. 

In Brant, barbarism and civilization evinced a strong and singular con- 
test He was at one moment a savage, and at another a civilian, at one 
moment cruel, and at another humane ; and he exhibited, throughout all 
the heroic period of his career, a constant vacillation and struggle between 
good and bad, noble and ignoble feelings, and, as one or the other got the 
mastery, he was an angel of mercy, or a demon of destruction. In this re- 
spect, his character does not essentially vary from that which has been 
found to mark the other leading red men who, from Philip to Osceola, 
have appeared on the stage of action. Like them, his reasoning faculties 
were far less developed than his physical perceptions. And to attempt to 
follow or find anything like a fixed principle of humanity, basing itself on 
the higher obligations that sway the human breast, would, we fear, be- 
come a search after that which had no existence in his mind ; or if the 
germ was there,' it was too feeble to become predominant. We da \\at 
think it neceasaiy, in commenting on his ^fe, \.o «tL\«t \s<wi ^^k^ ^^^ 



Jrain of reasoning or motives to account for this cliaiaoteristic, or to raeon- 
.^ cruelties of the most shocking kifid^ when contrasted .with traits 
of mildness and urh^ity. They were different moods of the man, and 
in running back oyer the eventful years of his life, it beccunes clear, that 
civilization had never so completely gaii^ed the mastery over his mind and 
heart, as not to desert him, without notice, the moment he heard the sound 
of the war-whoop. The fact that he could use the pen, supplied no in- 
superable motive against his wielding the war club. His tomahawk and 
his Testament lay on the same shelf. The wprst trait in his character m 
revealed in his tardiness to execute acts of pt/rposed mercy^ There was 
top often some impediment, which served as an excuse^ as when he hid 
a ploughed field to cross to save Wells and his family, or a kme heel, or 
gave up the design altoget];ier, as in the case of Wisner, wJ^om he conr 
Strued it into an act of mercy to tomahawk. 

That he was, however, a man of an extraordinary firmness, courage 
a;j;id decision of character, is without doubt But his &te and fortunes 
have not been such as to give much encouragement to chiefs of the native 
xace in lending their influence to European, or Anglo-European powers, 
who may be engaged in hostilities against each other on this continent. 
Ppntiac had realized this before him, and Tecumtha realized it jailer bim. 
Neither attait^ed the object he sought One of these chiefs was assassi* 
jHUed, the other fell in battle, and Brant himself only survivied the defeat 
of his cause, to fret out his latter days in vain attempts to obtain justice 
ftpm the power which he had most loyally served, and gready b^iefited. 
Had he been knighted at the close of the contest, instead of being shu filed 
from one great man to another, at home and abroad, it would haye been 
a^, instance of a noble exercise of that power. But George IIL seemed 
tQ have been fated, at all points, neither to do justice to his friends nor his 
enemies. 

Such was Brant, or Thayendanegea. symbpllicaljy, the Band of his 
t|^,^Jp whose lot it has fallen to act a more distinguished part in the 
Qolonies, as.a consummate warrior, than any other aboriginal chieftain 
who h^ arisen. And his memory was well worthy of the elaborate work 
in which his. bi/ographer has preseiiited him, i^ the most favourable ppinta 
of view, amidst a comprehensive history of the border wars of the revolu* 
^n, without, hpweyer, concealing atrocities of which he was, perhaps 
SQi^fietimes unwillingly, the agept 

A word, and but a word, will be sidded, as to some points connected 
with this chiefs character, which are not in coincidence with the generally 
zeceived opinic^^ or are now fir^t intrpdu^^d by way of palliation, or vin? 
dicBtiop, We, Cionfess, that so far. as the j»resei)c.ei or i^h^enp^ of th^ Q^^. 
Mph^wkifi.lJ;^ massacre cf WyPQ^ing, i^ cox^cerii^, Hm. sUlptf^o^nts jUe 



), or lMi:BBti8fiu3toTy than could be wifthad. There WMi 
quite too nrach feeling sometimes jerineed l^ his fidoodly, and paotioukdjr* 
bis son John, to permit us to receive the new version of thoistatement witfe-i 
out eome grains of allowanca An investigation is instituted l^ CoL Btons" 
as to the immediate ancestry of Biant, and much importance ii^ attached^ 
to the inquury, whether he was descended frcun a line of hereditary cbiaSi.. 
We think the testimony adverse to such a supposition, and it affords -DA. 
unequivocal proof of talents, that notwithstanding such anadventitiotw 
circumstance, certainly without being of the line of ri^i?!^ chie&,^he eli»^ 
vated himself to be, not only the head chief and leader o( his tribe, but eC 
the Six Nations. Courte^ and pc^ular will attach the title of chief or 
sachem to men of talents, courage or eloquence among our tribes gene* 
Tally; and while mere descent would devoke it upon a chiefs son, whut-^ 
ever might be lus character, yet this fact alone would be of little importi 
and give him litftl^ influence, without abilities: whereas abilities alone are- 
found to raise men of note to the chieflainship, among all the North 
American tribes, whoee customs and character are known. 

It has constituted no part of our object^ in these general outlines, to eoQ* 
amine minor points of the biography or history, upon which the information- 
Of &e conclusions are not so satisfactory as could be wished, or which may|. 
indeed, be at variance with our opinions. One &ct, however, connecMl: 
with this name, it is not deemed proper to pass sub sUentio. Brant is- 
made to take a part in the Pontiac w%r, a contest arising on the ML of thai 
French power in Canada in 1759, and which closed in 1763. Br^it; 
was at its close but twentyone 3rears of age, and had not, it is piobaUei . 
finally returned from his New England tutors. At any rc^ there is no 
reason ta suppose, that, sA that early period of his life and his influence|. 
be could have had any participation in the events of that wax. 

In the life of Red Jacket, or Sagdyewata, we have a different order of In* 
dian intellect brought to view. He was an orator and a dijdomatist, and wan: 
at no period of his life noted for his skill as a warrior. Nay, there are 
indubitable proofe that his personal courage could net always be '^screwed: 
19. to the sticking point." But in native intellect, he was even superior 
to Brant He was, indeed, the Brant of the council, and often came down: 
upon his opponents with bursts of eloquence, trains of argument, or rhap- 
sodies of thought, which were irresistible. And of him, it may. be sym*. 
bolically said, that his tongue was his tomahawk, and the grandtloquentj 
vocabulary of the Seneca language, his war-club. Nor baa any natiina^ 
chieftain wielded the weapon to more purpose, or with a longer continued 
eflfect than the great Seneca orator. The specimens o( Im eloqueace 
which have appeared in ournewspapers for forty yeus or more^ are stiH 
fresh in the memory, and it was due and meet that these should be coir, 
lected and preserved in h permaneiit shape, together with such paaptiflnkrs 
of his life and career as could be obtained. T\^\a£^V\:A&\^fifis\.^ii^Ti&!^ 
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by CoL Stone, in a manner which leaves nothing more to be attempted on 
tl^i(-8ttbject Much zeal and industry have been evinced in eliciting facts 
from every quarter where it was probable information could be had. And 
he has brought together a body of contemporaneous proofs and reminis- 
cences, touching this chief, which a few years would have put beyond the 
power of recovery, and which a position less prominent than he occupied 
as a public journalist, might have rendered it difficult for another to collect 
We need only refer to the names of Gen. P. B. Porter, Rev. J. Brecken- 
ridge, Mr. Parish, and Mr. Hosmer, to show the character of this part of 
his materials. 

' Other chiefs of the native stock, have produced occasional pieces of elo- 
quence, or admired oratory, but Red Jacket is the only prominent individual 
who has devoted his whole career to it. That he did, indeed, excel, pn>- 
ducing effects which no reported speech of his ever equalled or did justice 
to, there are still many living to attest. In the question of land sales, 
which arose between the white and red races, there were frequent occa- 
sions to bring him out. And these, in the end, assumed a complicated 
shtfpe, from either the vague nature, or ill understood conditions of prior 
grants. In all these discussions, he preserved a unity and consistency in 
the set of opinions he had adopted. He was opposed to further sales, to 
removal, to civilization, and to the introduction of Christianity among hia 
people. What Brant had done in politics, Red Jacket repeated in morals. 
Both took the wrong side, and both failed. But it is to be said of the Sen* 
eca oratot, that he did not live to see the final defeat of that course 
of policy which he had so long and so ably advocated. 

It was remarked by Mr. Clinton, and the fact had impressed others, that 
the Iroquois, or Six Nations, excelled the other natives in eloquence. Of 
this, their history, during the Supremacy of Holland and England in New 
Tork, as given by Colden, furnishes ample proofs. The speech of Gar- 
angula, against the. Governor General of Canada and his wily policy, is 
unexcelled, as a whole, by anything which even Red Jacket has lefl in 
pnnt, though much of the effect of it is due to the superior and heroic po- 
sition occupied by the tribes for whom he spoke. Logan, unexcelled by 
all others for his pathos and simplicity, it must be remembered, was also 
of this stock, — ^Mingo, or Mengwe, as the Delawares pronounced it, being 
but a generic term for Iroquois ] so that the transmission of this trait, from 
the proud era of the Iroquois confederacy down to modem days, is quite 
in keeping with the opinion quoted. 

It is to be wished that CoL Stone would supply another link in the 
chain of Iroquois history, by favoring the public with the life of the noted 
Oneida chief, Shenandoah, for which materials must exist in the Kirkland 
fiimily. 

The lives of the two men, Uncas and Miontonimo, whose leading acts 
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are deftribed m one of the volumes named in our caption, belong to an 
earlier period of history, and a different theatre of action. The scene 
changes from western New York to the seaboard of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and, to some extent, Massachusetts. Uncas was the good genius, 
the tutelary spirit, if we may so say, of the colony of Connecticut ; and 
the best monument which that State could erect to his miemory, would be 
to change the unmeaning and worn out name of one of her counties,. New 
London, for that of the noble and friendly chief, of whose forest kingdom 
it once formed a part^ From the first day that the English colonists set 
fi)ot within it, to the hour of his death, Uncas was the unwavering '^ friend 
of the white man," as his biographer justly calls him. He was of that 
race, whom history has, without making a particle of allowance for sav* 
age ignorance and hereditary prejudice, branded under the name of Pe» 
quods. They were of that type of languages and lineage, which was 
very vtrell characterized generically, at least as far south as the original 
country of the Delawares ; but which assunied a sub-type ailer crossing 
the Hudson, and was known east of that point under one of its superin* 
duced forms, as the Mohegan. This term had been dropped 'by the Pe« 
quods, if it was ever their specific cognomen, but it is a proof, and we think 
a very conclusive proof, of the yet freshly remembered affiliation with 
Taminund* and the Manhattans, that Uncas, the moment he revoked from 
King Sassacus, assumed the name of a Mohegan, and put himself at the 
head of that tribe, as it then existed within the boundaries of GDunecticut. 
Or rather, he constituted the revolted Pequods a new tribe, under an old 
and respected name, and he thus laid the foundation of the Uncas dynasty. 
Placed thus by circumstances in a position in which he sought an alliance 
with the early colonists, and finding his security in theirs, he was in &ct 
the only leading chief of the times who, really, heartily, and faithfully 
sought their prosperity and growth to the end. The rise of Uncas and 
Connecticut thus began at one era ; and as the alliance was founded on 
mutual interest and safety, it only grew stronger with time. A man of 
less force of character or natural sagacity than Uncas, would have vacillated 
when he saw the colonists becoming more powerful and himself more 
weak as years rolled on, and would have been seduced to enter into alli- 
ances for arresting the white man's power, as other native chiefs had done. 
But all history concurs in showing that, under every circumstance, and 
there were many of the most trying kind, he carried himself well, and 
avoided even a suspicion of his fidelity. 

Uncas was well qualified for a ruler both in mind and person. He poe* 
sessed a fine figure, over six feet in height, a commanding voice, and a 
noble bearing. He was mild yet dignified in his manners. He was not 

• The name of this chief is Anglidied in the woid Tammany. 
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only wiseM couQcii^ but br^y^* in wso^,^ he enriQce^ ifl-gaWLj; iijttapc^i 
but particularly in the battle of Sachem'9 Plain^ ia wbic];i 1^ proved iun- 
splf the bravest and most chivalrous of the brave. Yet hi? wiadom ax4 
moderation in governing his people, and th^ well balanced justice and con- 
sistency of his character, give him a still higher reputation, and establiati 
)iis. best claim to remembrance. In all the trials in which he was plac^ 
in all the temptations he had tp fly into a rage^ and act out the savage^ h^ 
sus^ned this character for wise deliberation ; and by adh^ingtohisfint 
covenant with the English, and kying aU his plans and grievances before 
^e colonial courts, he r^sed himself in strength and r^ntationj.as^dj&naljj 
trivimphed, first over Sassacus, and then orer MiQntonimO) the two gtmir 
est and most powerful of his immediate contemporaries. 

}f Uncas was the patron of Connecticut, MiontopimOj with his fiunily 
of the Narragansett qhiefdom, was iCquaUy so. of Rhode Islaiii^d. And it .is 
from this obvious fact, probably, in part, that we find the historical notice 
of him, from the last quarter, decidedly more favor£^ble to his genera) 
diaracter than those emanating from the land of his enemy va^ his cpjv 
^i;eror, Uncas. While there is np disagreement as to any historical fact 
qf note, it is natural that some little shade of feeling of this nature should 
remain. We h^ve noticed a similar feeling with respect to existing tribes 
and chiefs, in the western world, where the inhabitants never fail to hf^ 
imbued with those peculiar notions and ttaditions of the particular trib^ 
about them, which represent the latter as the principal nation, and invest 
tjhem with tribal traits of superiority. It is a ieeling which leaxis to th^ 
better side of one's nature, and does honor to men's hearts.; biit the^ histo? 
rian is obliged to look at such questions with a colder eye, and can nev«r 
i^bate a tittle of the truth^ although b^ may run coiinter to this local sjm? 
psthy and bias. We could name some remarkable instances-of this prqur 
4ice, if we were willing to digress. 

If Miontonimo be compared to Uncas, it will at once be seen thsl 
I|e lacked the latter's saga^city and firmness of character. Had the NaT" 
i^a^sett listened to Sassacus, and fojmed a league with him, he wpul4 
have crushed, for a time, the infant cobny of Connecticut, This he 4^ 
cloned, apparently, because it had. the specific char^pter of enabling Sassa? 
cus to put dpvirn Uncas. After the Pequod king had been, defeated and. 

• i».'n|A.t9rms: '^ Ibsv^^ apd '<brfivfi0"iMied in a^ sidMantivt aexiflfi^ in this work^am 
neither English nor Indian. The Indian . term . ehefikl ; ber tmwi»i^ 8tnHigrheart» i^ 
literal import j for it is on^ of Uie genenJl rf^ gf these ]aj^fpa»^p^ that the opers^oa 
of t|ie acQective, as Fell as action of the v^rb; is uniformly marked upon the snhstaa- 
tKre^-there bebg, hideed, difierent inflectioiv? of each.Bubstantivei to denote whether 
ikkt' operation or aetioB be ^iansed by a noble or ignoble, or an animate or inanimate <Ai> 
jeet Still the general use of the Canadian term Brave, on our Indian border, may 
give it some |p^jfe,(*^,tjaii^t|94^Qt|g»^^ ^IVthwwd Wt already !• 

mth mare objectionahJe Americanisms. • 



4ed to the Md^wk^ IVUoiitoiiiinp wa«.lefi in,a posidoii to QissoAe thf Fff 
quod'tf policy, ^od. thea tricid to briag Uiica? into ji)9t imcb a combinatkoi 
to &1] on the colooiists, w he h^ binw3f9lf refused, wl^n ihp propoeiticai 
came from SasQ^cuct. A9. Uncas not only refused, }i9i laid tke scheme b^ 
fore his allies, MiontqpimQ went to war a^iainst him, with a. large armf> 
Uocas hastily prepared tp meet him, with a sipaller forqa They met .09 
Sachem's Plain, oo the bankjs.of the Shawtucket. Uncaa, unwillmg. U^ 
9ee so many of his peoplfi slaiQ in battJe, nobly ste^^ped forward aiid pro? 
pQsed a personal combat, to decide the question of who should rule, fuMl 
who obey. It wa9 decliped, but the momeiit the reply was nxadoi hf 
threw himself oa the plain, a signal, it seeois, for hi3 men to adytmoe, u^d 
they came on with such a|i impulse, that he won the day and took MiOQf 
toi^imo priJioner. This capture was the act: of one of his minor chieiir| 
but when his enemy was brought before him, he declined exercising i^ 
right of putting him to death, but determined to refer the maUe? to the aUr 
thorities of Hartford. There it was found to be a knotty question, and 
^ally referred to the General Court at Boston. The Court str^gthenued 
itself with the ojanions of six distinguished clergymen and seyeral^infiRt 
civilians ; and then decided, that the Narragansett chief had justly >forf(nted 
his life, by viokting his political, covenants with the colonies, but it might 
not be taken away by th^m. He must be remanded to Uncc^, within bil 
jurisdiction, and by him be executed ; but it was enjoined, with a very 
poor compliment to the known mildness of the character of Uncas, tiiatno 
needless cruelty should be practised. Here, th^ the white man evinced 
less mercy than the red had done. Miontonimo was now released baai 
his confinement, and conducted back to the very spot where he.had first 
been taken prisoner, as he approached which, one of the Mohegans who 
accompanied him, keeping him in entire ignorance of his &te, raised Ids 
t^nahawk as he walked behind him, and laid him dead at a blow. 

Whether the moral responsibility of this executicm rests with the ooozt^ 
QT: the executioner^ we do not propose particularly to inquire, nor to ascerir 
tain to wJiat degree it was shuffled offj by directing an Indian to commit 
an act which it was unlawful for a white man and a Christian to perfonau 
Had Uncas skin his adversary in cold blood, after the action, ^e thing 
would have been in perfect accordance with Indian law. Had:Mionioa* 
imo been a subject of either of the colonies of Connecticut, Rhode Island^ 
or Massachusetts, and levied war, or committed a^y overt act of treasoui 
his execution would have been in accordance with the laws oC civ:^zed 
nations. Neither condition happened. It was, however^ feit, that the 
great disturber oftthe colonies, ajter Sassacus, had now been caught He 
had violated his.covenant by going to war witbouta^rising them. TShq^ 
did n^t believe he would kec^ any f^re covenants/ The mocal seMtf 
oftljie comQumitywouldt not be shocked, but rathev gratified' by hki^ze* 
ttition. ISMs poiot'^ was etrongly ngni^ lo ^ 4;^ atyaaV ^dMX^v)^>^i^^9i^ 
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not legally compass it. English law opposed it. The customs of civile 
ized nations, in warring with each cther^ opposed it. Should a different 
rule be observed towards the aborigines ? Did the dictates of sound judg>^ 
ment and common sense, did the precepts of Christianity, — aye, '< ther^ 
was the rub,"*— did the precepts of Christianity sanction it? On full de- 
liberation, — ^for the question was not decided in' haste, — ^neither of these 
points could be affirmatively answered. But while policy — ^the policy of 
expediency, the lust of power, and the offended moral sense of an exposed 
and suffering conununity demanded, as it was thought, the death of the 
sachem, still it was not found that one whom they had ever treated, and 
then viewed, as a foreign prince, legally considered, could be thus de^ 
prived of his life. Imprisonment was not, as a permanent policy, resolved 
bn. There was one course left to escape both dilemmas, and to avoid alt 
censure. It was to restore things to the precise footing they had before 
his surrender. It was to hand him back to Uncas, without the expressiota 
of any decision, leaving that chieflain to act as he deemed fit. They re- 
manded him indeed, but went one step too far, by first deciding in a formal 
court, afler months of deliberation, in the course of which the clergy and 
gentry, (this is a term that would be proper to the times) had been form* 
ally consulted, and directed his death, stipulating only that he should not 
be killed wit^ cruehy. If there was not something that smacks of th^ 
want of true and noble dealing in this — ^if it accorded whh the bland pre<! 
cepts of Christianity, to do unto others as you would that others should do 
imto you — if the act did not, in fine, partake of the very spirit of Jesuitism 
in the worst sense in which the word has been adopted into the language, 
we have, we confess, formed a totally wrong idea of its meaning. 

A case, in some respects similar to this, happened in modern times, 
which may be thought to contrast rather strongly with the albove example 
of Puritan mercy. The reasons for a capital punishment, were, indeed, 
&r more cogent, and the community called out strongly for it, and would 
have sustained it. It was the capture of Black Hawk, which, it will be 
recollected, took place during the first Presidential term of* General Jack- 
son. Black Hawk had levied war within the boundaries of one of the 
States, on lands ceded by treaty, and organized a confederacy of Indian 
tribes, which, though broken up in part, chiefly through the failure of the 
ottier tribes to fulfil their engagements with him, yet required for its sup- 
pression the entire disposable force of the Union. The .Sac chief was 
finally captured on Indian territory, in the act of fleeing west of the Miih 
ttssippi. He was imprisoned, and the case referred to the Government 
for decision. He had broken his treaty covenants. He had not only 
made war, but in its outbreak and ks continuance, had been guilty of coun- 
tenancing, at least, the most shocking barbarities. He had, indeed, opened 
the scene by cruelly murdering the agent of the Government, the repre- 
mauuire of the Prefsideatf in the penon of Mr. St Yrain. The conuna- 
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nity, the western States particularly, called loudly for his execution. 
There could he no security, it was said, if such a hloody fellow was al- 
allowed to roam at laxge. He had forfeited his life a thousand times. 
There was, indeed, the same popular feeling against him, which had ex- 
isted in New England, one hundred and ninety years hefore, against 
Miontonimo. But could he have heen legally executed ? And if so, was 
it, indeed, the true policy ? Was it nohle — was it high-minded ? Was 
it meting out exact and equal justice to men with red skins, as well as 
white? It was thought that all these questions must he negatively 
answered ; and the hold Sac insurgent was sent home, accompanied by an 
. officer of the army, to secure his comfort and safety, and thus to see thai a 
wise and merciful decision should be faithfully carried out, and popular 
.^idignation be prevented from wreaking itself) in the assassination of the 
chief. 

. In closing these remarks, it may appear selfish to express the hope, that 
Mr. Stone, to whom we are already indebted for these spirited, compre- 
hensive, and well written volumes, should still further employ his pen in 
.pudding to the sum of these obligations. But he has so well studied the 
field in its historical bearing, so far at least as relates to the eastern depart- 
;nent of the Union, that we know of no one to whom the labour would 
present less of the character of a task. We are in want of a good account 
of Philip^ or Metacom, the energetic sachem of the Pokenokets, who im- 
personated so fully the wild Indian character, and views, and battled so 
! stoutly against the occupancy of New England by the Saxon race. In 
showing up to modem times such a man, we think a biography would de- 
rive very deep interest} and it would certainly be a new experiment,, to 
take up the aboriginal views and opinions of the invading race, and thus 
» write, as it were, from tntMny instead of without the circle of warlike ac- 
tion. In this way, their combinations, efforts and power, would better ap- 
pear, and redound more to the credit of the aboriginal actors, as warriors 
and heroes. As it is, history only alludes to them as conspirators, rebeIS| 
traitors, or culprits ; as if the iact of their opposing the egress of civilized 
nations, who were in all respects wiser and better, were sufficient to blot 
out all their right and claim to the soil and sovereignty of the land of their 
forefathers, and they were in fisu^t bound to stand back, and give it up noUm 
volens. 

We had designed to subjoin a few remarks oa the biographical labors 
of other writers in this department, particularly those of Thatcher and 
. Drake, but our limits are akeady exhausted, and we must abandon, or at 
least, defer it 
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A VERITABLB TBJiDITION OF THE VALLET OF THE. TAWASENTHA. 



•lAtdittWk' Wi^ ibe Nortk^ itirier/i^. still iij^bnted by^ ^blyiiflrj tHio halrBbttt 
ft ilb'^^ gbygiftif, from "^hleli they stdly <>ut «f tii^t, ^ tbe ^O^c^MAi 
oF Ae firtili«fiy, atid oft^ft put t whble neijgrl^ut&dod ill: fgdY. The i^ 
ma tirafc^ ffcnft Albcttiy ^ Seheih^ctad j", ];)i^e» chf^ta 'pdirf df theAe pihiitti 
^Miieh' ^6tdh ietmj in ttie ^eedon of tiie Utie outlkiefei of tlve^ IbI- 
derberg mountains. /It is many miles across the narrowest part of thi^A, 
'«^ il% vekdh itcy^n td ^e very bntekliftd of ffa^ dly of Albwy; w&ere 
Od^ haT^ <^ late years^ and skce B4ier» day, begtfn fbcifrltii^aee fhito^^ 
'tiotring dov^t; plafiting fr#it tteos^and in bthet #ays. TfceycodAlMte 
ibfe tablie land of the county, and send out fibitt li^neath their hea?y niaiB 
df yiellbw sand atfd blokes ddWh 6iu3ds^ni9i^,ii£ica^ 
many springs^nd stir^uns of the purest said-most crystalline'if^len, wliidi 
find dieii outlets chiefly into the yalley of the Tawfasentha, or, as tbetil^ir 
s eafied in po^pukrlaHguiELge, the Nonnan's KiU), and afe' thus c(»itribut(d 
tb swell thJe noble volume of the Hixdfion. 'Theser spfUfgii is«ue i^ the pA- 
l&e pif^nt wher^ the aTettatcieotfiiixiaaf'reets Oft a dliay or hnqpervious huUi 
$bb ^^IfifoVitt Ancient yettti^,ha&b6oritlnt'the satid is (nu^ied off, gittitt by 
•gM^tiy tilt' fi ^e&p ravine or gorge is formed. The^ tfUea o# this gofjle 
Iknhg composed- of siiMed datth and scrttne mdtild, ajkd freeffom the aridliy 
it the Burfc^, beat a ddiD^and vigorous gro'vvth dF- hard- wood trees ttd 
•diAdMw^,ttnd are often found to be encumbered wfthikfifnense trunks ctf 
Mm pmes and other fot«s(t tublMi) Which xeftders it very difficuft |o 
'^elrate them. It is into these dupk gtrrges thKt the wbl^ites I'etf eatj tifitr 
Utimri^g the pkins and neighbourinfg farms fdif pr^ ; dttd here they hkie 
liuuntained their andent enipbre fVOM^ tiihe^ immemorial. Such, at iMut, 
wds the staite of diittg$ belrweeh the^setdbrs^aifd tbe wiolvi^ at Ab date of 

Ah sdA^) in idor. 

Sometimes the whole country armed and turned out &n masse^ to fb^pret 
ihsm out el their fiunnenies and destroy ifaem<; ind tndy^ the forces 
^(tefiibled oh soflse of these: wolfrhuttM were sotpiisingv flt^d, in ote 
tasp^ itisk'k' to soy, the mMay wd tmoocith «hiiTadter of their anUi, 
they would have put both Bonaparte and Wellington to fligtMi Thvtfe 
was nothing, from a pitchfork to a heavy blunderbuss, which they did not 
carry, always excepting a good rifle, which I never remember to have 
seen on these occasions. Indeed, these formal turn-outs were better suited 
io lighten awBy, than to kill and capture the foe \ so that there was no 
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jm cttilMf of tstttptm Wby ^tiie Aiirolt'^ t^tiimneS, zni e^n mcrenMa. 
They sfiil kept ttidstM of the PlausS^-Hslieep weiref luQ6d by dozens, niglit 
^er nigbt; itnd the da]^ wtot oii. 

It ma ftt dtfiei^tiin^d tHed'to trap t&emy and to l>ait them in sundry wayi. 
fteoonectdi&t We dl had implicit faith in the village schoohnaster, one 
ilSeanthtfs, who knew srome Latin^and a little of almost every thing \ and 
Mioligdtheransr which he cherished, and delEiIt out ih a way to excite 
wonder fbr his skill, he kniB'w how to make the wolves follow hiis tracksi 
by smeatihg his shoes with sesofcedita, or some other substance, and tlftn 
itodconcing hifn^efiT at night in a log pen, where he might hid defiance to 
ioie bedt of thein, and shoot at them besides. But I never could learn that 
there were any of these pestiferous animals killed, either by the school* 
Ihaster and his party, or any other party, except ft was the luckless poor 
Hhimal I am about to write of, which showed its affinities to the canines 
race by turning rabid, and rushing at night into the midst of a populouf 
tfianufactiiring village. 

Iosco was eligibly seated on the summit and brow of a picturesque 
series of low crowned hills, just on the southern verge of these great 
{^lains, where the tillable and settled land begins, tt was, consequently, 
in relation to these wolves, a perfect frontier ; and we had not only fre- 
quent alamis,. but also the privilege and benefit of hearing all the won- 
derful stories ot wolf-adventure, to man and beast, for a wide circle. In- 
deed, t&eSe stories often came back with interest, from the drerman and 
butch along the Swarta Kill, and Boza KiQ settlements, away up to the foot 
of the Held'erberg mountains. A beautiful and clear stream of sparkling 
cold watier, called the Hungerkill, after gathering itis crystal tributaries frona 
the'deep gorges of the plains, ran through the village^ and aiSbrded one 
or two seats for mills, and after winding and doubling on its track a mile 
or two, rendered its pellucid stores into the Norman's Kill^ or, as tUs 
ftream was called by the ancient Mohawk race, in allusion to their sleep? 
ing dead, the Tawasentha. No stream in the country was more fiunous 
for the abundance of its fine brook trout, and the neigjhbouring plaint 
Served ii) shelter the timid hare, and the fine species of ncNrthern partridgCi 
which is there always called a pheasant. 

The village was supported by its manufacturing interests, and- was 
qnite populous. It had a number of long streets, some of which reached 
across the stream, and over a spacious mill pond, and others swept at 
right angles along the course of the great Cherry Valley turnpike. Jii 
its streets were to be heard, in addition to the English, nearly all the dia* 
lects of the German between the Hhine and the Danube; the Low Dutch 
as spoken by the common country people on the manor of Rensselaer- 
wyck, the Brse iand Gaelic, as not unfrequently used by the lai^e' pro- 
portion of its Irish and Scotch, uid what seemed quiteas striking to one 
brought Up in sednsibn from It, the gemmie'^taifiuA) ^ ^caRxsv>xs^\s^ 
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the increasing class of &ctory wood choppers, teamsters, schoolmasterSi 
inen out at the elbows, and travelling wits. The latter were indeed but a 
sorry representation of New England, as we have since found it. Vift 
small amount of superstitions were believed and incited in the social meet- 
ings of such a mixed foreign population. " Accounts of instances of the 
second sight, death-lights on the meadows and in the churchyard, the 
low howling of premonitory dogs before funerals, and other legendary 
wares, to say nothing of the actual and veritable number of downright 
spooks, seen on various occasions, on the lands of the Veeders, the Van 
Yalken burgs, the Truaxes, and the Lagranges, rendered it a terror to all 
children under twelve to stir out of doors after dark. There were in the 
annals of Iosco, several events in the historical way which served as per- 
fect eras to its inhabitants; but none, it is believed, of so striking and 
general importance as the story of the Mad "Wolf, of which I am about 
to write. 

There had been found, soon after the close of the revolutionary war, 
in a dark wood very near the road, pieces of a cloth coat and metallic 
buttons, and other things, which rendered it certain that a man had been 
murdered at that spot, in consequence of which the place was shunned, 
or hurried by, as if a spirit of evil had its abode there. On another oc- 
casion, the body of a poor old man of the name of Homel, was found 
drowned deep in the Norman's Kill, clasped in the arms of his wife, both 
.dead. A gentleman of standing, who ventured alone, rather groggy, 
one dark night, over the long unrailed bridge that crossed the mill pond, 
'pitched upon some sharp pallisadoes in the water, and came to a melan- 
choly end. Hormaun, an Iroquois, who haunted the valley, had killed, 
it was said, ninety-nine men, and was waiting an opportunity to fill his 
count, by dispatching his hundredth man. This was a greatly dreaded 
event, particularly by the boys. There was also the era, when a Race 
Course had been established on a spot called the <' Colonel's Farm," and 
the era of the " Deep Snow." There were many other events celebrated 
in Iosco, such as the De Zeng era, the Van Rensselaer era, and the Van 
Kleeek era, which helped the good mothers to remember the period 
when their children were born ; but none, indeed, of so notable a cha- 
racter to youthful minds as the adventure of the mad wolf. 

Wolf stories were in vogue, in fact, in the evening and tea party circles 
of Iosco for many years ; and if one would take every thing as it was 
given, there had been more acts of bravery, conduct, and firm decision of 
character and foresight, displayed in encountering these wild vixens of 
the plains and valleys by night, than would, if united, have been suffix 
dent to repel the inroads of Burgoyne, St Leger, or Sir John Johnson, 
with Brant, and all his hosts of torios and Indians, during the American 
revolution. 

I chanced one night to have left the city of Albany, in company with 
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one of these heroic spirits. We occupied my father's chaise, an okl- 
fiiskioned piece of gentility now out of vogue, drawn by a prime &or8e, 
one which he always rode on paradeil. - It was late before we got out of 
the precincts of the city^ and up the hill, and night oyertobk us away in 
' the pine woods, at Billy McKown^s, a noted public-house seated half way 
bisCween the city an^ Iosco, where it was customary in those days to hdk ; 
for besides that he was much respected, and one of the most sensible and 
itffluential men in the town, it was not thought right, whatever the traveller 
might require, that a hor9e should be driven eight miles without drawing 
breath, and having a pail of water. As I was but young, and less of a 

- charioteer than my valiant companion, he held the whip and reins thus 
far; but aiier the wolf stories that poured in upon lis at McKowh's that 
evening, he would hpld them nO longer. Every man, he thought,' was 
responsible to himself He did not wish to be wolfs meat that night, so 
he hired a fleet horse from our host, and a whip and spurs, and set off 
with the speed of a Jehu, leaving me to make my way, in the heavy 
chaise, through the sandy plains, as best I could. 

In truth we had just reached the most sombre part of the plain, where 

the trees were more thick, the sand deep and heavy, and not a hous^ but 

' one, within the four miles. To render it worse, this was the chief locality 

- of wolf insolence, where he had even ventured to attack men. It was on 
this route too, that the schoolmaster had used his medical arts, which made 
it better known through the country as the supposed centre of their power. 
Nothing harmed me, however ; the horse was fine, and I reached home 

, not only uneaten, but unthreatened by a wolf ^s jaw. 

. But I must confine myself to the matter in hand. A large and fierce 

wolf sallied out of the plainis one dark summer's night, and rushed into 

the midst of the village, snapping to the right and left as he went, and 

. biting every animal that came in his way. Cows, swine, pigs, geese— 

. every species, whether on four legs, or two legs, shared its ioalice alike. 

. The animal seemed to have a perfect ubiquity — it was every where, and 

. seemed to have spared nothing. It is not recollected that there was a 

single house, or barn-yard in the village, where something had not been 

bitten. If he had come on an errand of retribution, for the great and 

threatening wolf-parties which had gone out against his race, and all the 

occult arts of the schoolmaster in trying to decoy them at Barrett's hollow, 

he could not have dealt out his venomous snaps more indiscriminately. 

It must have been about midnight, or soon afler, that the fearful visiter 
came. Midnight, in a country village, finds almost every ope in bed, but 
such was the uproar among the animal creation, made by this strange in- 
terloper, that out of bed they soon come. The cattle bellowed, the pigs 
squealed, the poultry cackled — ^there must be something amiss. Santa 
Claus himself must be playing his pranks. ** A wolf I" vf^s the cry— " a 

woif is conmiitting havoc." " It is mad 1" came next on the voicesof the 

12 
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night '' A mad wolf i — a mad wolf I" Nothing but a mad wolf could veil- 
lure alone into the heart of the village, and do so much mischief. Out 
ran the people into the streets, men, women and all Some caught up 
guns, some clubs, some pitchforks. If the. torieft and Indians, in ^e old 
French war, had broke into the settlement with fire and sword, there 
could not have been a greater tumult, and nothing but a mad wolf would 
have stood his ground. Where is he? which way did he run 9 'who 
saw him 9 and a thousand like expressions followed. He had gone south, 
and south the mob pushed afler him. He was away over on the street 
that leads up from the middle faiciory. It was a cloudy night, or the moon 
only Came out fitfully, and threw light enough to discern objects dimly, 
as the clouds rolled before it Indistinct murmurs came on the breeze, 
and at length the scream of a woman. The cause of it soon followed. 
The wolf had bitten Mrs. Sitz. Now Mrs. Sitz was a careful, tall, rigid* 
faced, wakeful housewife, from the dutchy of Hesse D'Armstadt, who 
had followed the fortunes of her husband, in trying his mechanical skill 
in the precincts of Iosco ; but while her husband Frank laid fast asleep, 
under the infiuence of a hard day's labour, her ears were open to the 
coming alarm. It was not long before she heard a tumult in her goose 
pen. The rabid animal had bounded into the midst of them, which 
created as great an outcry as if Rome had a second time been invaded* 
Out she ran to their relief, not knowing the character of the disturber, 
but naturally thinking it was some thief of a neighbour, who wished to 
make provision for a coming Christmas. The animal gave her one snap 
and leapt the pen. <^ Mein hemel \" screamed she, ^^ er hat mein gebis- 
sen I" Sure enough the wolf had bit her in the thigh. 

^he party in chase soon came up, and while some stopt to parley and 
&3rmpathize with her, others pushed on after the animal — ^the spitzbug, as 
she spitefully called him. By this time the wolf had made a circuit of 
the southern part of the village, and scampered down the old factory road, 
by the mill dam, under the old dark bridge at the saw mill, and up the 
hill by the old public store ; and thus turned his course back towards the 
north, into the thickest part of the village, where he had first entered. 
He had made a complete circuit All was valour, boasting, and hot speed 
behind him, but the wolf had been too nimble for them. Unluckily for 
him, however, while the main group pushed behind, just as he was scam 
pering up the old store hill, he was suddenly headed by a party coming 
down it This party was led by old Colonel S., a revolutionary soldier 
a fiekl-officer of the county militk, and the superintendent of the ezten 
sive manu&cturing establishment from which the village drew its pros 
perity. He was armed with a fusil of the olden time, well charged, and 
having been roused from his bed in a hurry, could not at the moment find 
his hat, and clapt on an old revolutionary cocked hat, whkh hung in the 
room. His appearance was most opportune ; he halted on the brow of 
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the hill, and as the wolf bounded on he levelled his piece at the passing 
fugitive, and fired. He had aimed at the shoulders ; the fleetness of its 
speed, however, saved its vital parts, but the shot took effect in the ani- 
maFs hind legs. They were both broken at a shot. This brought him 
down. The po6r creature tried to drag hiinself on by his fore paws, 
but his pursuers were too close upon him, and they soon dispatched him 
with hatchets and clubs. 

Thus fell the rabid wolf, to be long talked of by men and boys, And 
put d^wn as a chief item in village traditions. But the effects of his visit 
did not end here. In due time, symptoms of madness seized the cattle 
and other animals, which had come within the reach of his teeth. Many 
of the finest milch cows were shot. Calves and swine, and even poultry 
weut rabid ; and as things of this kind are generally overdone, there was 
a perfect panic in the village on the subject, and numbers of 'valuable 
animals were doubtless shot, merely because they happened to show some 
restiveness at a very critical epoch. 

But what, methinks the reader is ready to ask, became of Mrs. Sitz ? 
Whether it was, that she had brought over some mystical arts from the 
Wild Huntsman of Bohemia, or had dmved protection from the venom 
through the carefully administered medicines of Dr. Grouse, who duly 
attended the case, or some inherent influence of the stout hearted woman, 
or the audacity of the bite itself, had proved more than a match for tho 
wolf, I cannot say ; but certain it is, that while oxen and kine, swine and 
fatlings, fell under the virus and were shot, she recovered, and lived 
many years to scold her dozing husbavd Frank, who did not jump up 
immediately, and come to her rescue at the ^oose pen. 



Indian Pos^ssions. — The Ottoes own, at the latest accounts, a large 
tract of coujrtry on the Big Platte, west of the Missouri ; tliey are a poor 
race of people, and receive a small annuity of 62,500. The Pawnees are 
a po^^rful body, and number about 6,500 persons, divided into bands un- 
der the names of Pawnee Loups, Grand Pawnees, Republican Pawnees, 
Pawnee Pics, d&c. ; they are wild and furtive in their habits, and receive 
provisions and goods. The Qrand Nation is the Pottowattomies, or the 
<< united bands of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies." They 
own ^^Q millions of acres of prairie lands, along the Missouri river to 
the Little Siou;c, number about 2,000, and receive $42,000 a yiwur for 
their lands sold in Illinois and Michigan. They are a reapectable body 
of Indians, are good farmers, and educate their children.. The pa3rment of 
the annuities is always a season of great hilarity %n^ festivity. — N, O. J^ic 
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- It ifl a characteristic of some of the Indian legends, that they convey a moral which 

seems clearly enough to denote, that a part of th^se legends ttrere invented to etmvey 

instruction to the young folks who listen to them. The :kiown.fib0emk;e of fJl^liarBh 

methods among tlie Indians, in bringing up their chiidreuy fa^eours %\iiB. idea. /JThe fol- 

. lowing tale addresses itself plainly to girls ; to whom St teaches the danger of what we 

' '= 'diftionUnste coquetry. It would seenr from- this, that: beauty^ and its poneomitapt, m 

^ passion for dress, among the red daughters of Adam aad JSve, has Uie same tendisncy 

to create prid«, and nourish self-conceit, and self-esteem, and assume a tyranny over tM 

'^' ■human ^eart, which writers tell us, these itjoalUiefi have .among, their mhite-tknHiedy 

■ ai^bum^hairBd, and blue-eyed progeny the. world over. . This tale hasL sqjpe^f) w the 

•< Columbian.** The Verm Moowis is one of the most derogative and offensive posnble. 

It is derived from th9 Odjibwa substantive, mo, filth, or excrement 

MOO WIS, 

THE MAN MJlBE UP OF RAGS A'ND DIRT- 

▲ TRADITIONARY LS6ENO 07 THE ODJIBWAS. 

. . ', , . ' i .' . , ' 

In, a large village, there lived a noted belle, or Ma mon dd go kwaj'who 
. . was the admiration of all the young hunters and warriors. She was 
particularly admired by a young man, who ifrom his good figure, and the 
care he took in his dress, was cal\«d the Beau-Man, or Ma mon di^ ginin-e. 
This young man had. a fri^rid and companion, whom he made a conficlant 
of his affairs. " Come," said he, one day in a sportive ihood, ** letWs go a 
courting to her who is so handsome, perhaps she may fancy one of us." 
But she would listen to neither of them, and when the handsome young 
man rallied from the coldness of her air, and. made an effort to overcome 
her indifference, she put together her thumb and three fingers, and raising 

, ,.her hand. .gracefully towards him, deliberately opened them in his face. 
TJua gestkulatp^yjuodepf rejection is ope of the highest contempt, and 

.-. JlbjS yq.ung.JiiUnte.r retired confused spd abashed. His sense of pride was 

deenly wounded,, and he was the more picmed, that it hacf b%en done in 

th^.pr^ence of others, and the affair was soon noised about tht village, 

and became the tall^ of every! lodge, circle. Besides, he Was a very sen- 

.. sitivemau^and^.the thinff so prayed upon .him, tjiat he became nioody, 

,^..; pnd at l4at.to0k.tp .h/Sj|)ed. He .vjr^s taciturn, Aften lymg for days without 
uttering: a word, .with His Qyes fixed on vaciancy, ana taking little or no 
. food. From this state no efforts coiild rouse him ; he felt abashed and dis- 
iionpu][ed, even in the presence of his own relatives, i^nd ho persuasions 
could induce him. to rise. So that when the family prepared to 'take 
down the lodge to remove, he. still kept his bed, and they were compelled 
to lift it over his head, and leave him upon his skin couch. It was a time 
of general removal and breaking up of the camp^ for it was only a win* 

iS0r> Jbwuing campt and ai the Beason oC \bA imsX vreB uo^n vi«t^voik. 
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spring began to appear, they all moved off, as by one impulse, to the plac^ 
of their summer vilM^J 'atfd'' in" a 'sKdirt time,' all" were gone, and he wai'^ 
leftaioiie. 'The last '^rsbh'tb Ibave'him \vis his* Bobn compaitiotjj'and** 
cdtsin, wlio has beern hiehtioned "a J" also one= of the' admirers of the 
foriest belle. But even ^w'vbice was disregkrded, and as soon as his steps 
di^ away dh the creakitig snow, the stillness arid solitude of the wilder- 
ness reigned arotind. • 

'As soon as all were gone, and he could no longer, by listening, hear the 
remotest sounds of the* depkTtih'g camp, the Beau-Man aTose/ It is to- be* 
understood that this young mkti was aided by a jpowerful gusHian spirit, " 
or personal Morieto ; an(f he resolved' to make use of his utmost power to 
pdhish and humble the girl. For fehe was noted in the tribe for tet cb- ' 
quetry, arid had treated others, who were every way her equals", a^ sihe" 
had done him. He resolved on a singular «tratagemj by way of revenga " 
For this purpose, he walked over the deserted camp, and gathered up all 
the bits of soiled cloth, ■ clippings of finery, land cast off clothing, and ' 
ornaments which had either been left or lost. These he carefully picked 
oiit df the snow, into which some of them had been trodden and 
partially buried j and conveyed them to one place. The motly heap of 
gaudy and soiled stuffs, he restored to their original beauty,and deter- ■ 
mined to make them into a coat and leggins, which he trimmed with ' 
beads, and finished and decorated after the best fashion of his tribe. He 
then made a pair of moccasins and garnished them with beads, a bow and 
arrows, and a frontlet and feathers for the head. Having done this, he 
Marched about for cast out bones of ahiriials, pieces of skins, clippings of • 
dried meat, and even dirt, and having cemented them together with snow, he 
filled the clothes with these things, and pressed the mass firmly iii, and 
fashioned it externally in all respects, like a tall and well framed man. 
He put a bow and arrows iri his hands, arid the frontlet oh his head. And • 
having finished it, he brought it to life, and the image stood forth, in the 
n^ost favoured lineaments of his fellows. Such was thfe origin 6f Moowis, 
or the Dirt and Rag Man. 

" Follow nie,*' said the Beau-Man, " and I will direct you, how you shall 
act." He was indeed; a Very sightly person, and as they entered the new 
encampment, the many colours of his clothes, the profusion of ornaments 
which he had managed to give him, and his fine manly step, and animated 
countenance, drew all eyes. And he was received by all, both old and 
young, with marks of attention. The chief invited him to his lodge,' and 
he was feasted on the moose's hump and the finest venison. 

But no one w^sbetter pleased with the handsWrie stranger than Ma mon 
dd go kwa: She fell in Ibve with him at the^^rst sight, and hie was an 
invited guest at the lodge of he)r mother, the very first evening of his ar- 
rival. The Beau-man went with him, for it was ilnder his patronage that 
he had been introduced, and, in truth; he had another motive for accom- 
jMymg Mm, for be bad ndt yet wholly eubin^ Vjaa l^\a^ A '^^ssajar 
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tioD for the object, against whom he had, nevertheless, exerted all b^ 
necromantic power, and he held himself subject to any favourable turn, 
which he secretly hoped the visit might take, in relation to himself. But 
no such turn occurred. Moowis attracted the chief attention, and every 
eye and heart were alert to entertain him. In this efibrt on the part of 
his entertainers, they had well nigh revealed his true character, and dis- 
solved him into his original elements of rags, and snow, and dirt ; for he 
was assigned the most prominent place before the fire : this was a degree 
of heat which he could by no means endure. To ward it off he put a 
boy between himself and the fir& He shifted his position frj^uently, and 
evaded, by dexterous manoeuvres, and timely remarks, the pressing invi- 
tation of his host to sit up, and enjoy it. He so managed these excuses, as 
not only to conceal his dread of immediate dissolution, but to secure the 
further approbation of the fair forest girl, who could not but admire one 
who had so brave a spirit of endurance against the paralysing effects of 
cold. 

The visit proved that the rejected lover had well calculated the effecta . 
of his plan. He withdrew from the lodge, and Moowis triumphed. 
Before he went, he saw him cross the lodge to the coveted abinos^ or bride- 
groom's seat. Marriage in the forest race, is a simple ceremony, and 
where the impediments of custom are small, there is but little time de- 
manded for their execution. The dart which Ma mon da go kwa had so 
often delighted in sending to the hearts of her admirers, she was at length 
fated herself to receive. She had married an image. As the morning 
begun to break, the stranger arose and adjusted his warrior's plumes, and 
took his forest weapons to depart. " I must go," said he, " for I have an 
important business to do, and there are many hills and streams between 
me and the object of my journey." " I will go with you," she replied. 
" It is too far," he rejoined, '^and you are ill able to encounter the perils 
of the way." " It is not so far, but that I can go," she responded, " and 
there are no dangers which I will not fully share for you." 

Moowis returned to the lodge of his master, and detailed to him the 
events we have described. Pity, for a moment, seized the breast of the 
rejected youth. He regretted that she should thus have cast herself away 
upon an image and a shadow, when she might have been mistress of the 
best lodge in the band. '' But it is her own folly," he said, " she haa 
turned a deaf ear to the counsels of prudence, and she must submit to her 
fate." 

The same morning the. Image-man set forth, and his wife followed him, 

according to custom, at a distance. The way was rough and intricate^ 
and she could not keep up with his rapid pace ; but she struggled hard, 
and perseveringly to overtake him Moowis had been long out of sight, 
when the sun arose, and commenced upon his snow-formed body the 
mxirhaf digsoJudoo. Jfe he^u to melt away.|:i(nd fall to pieces. Ag: 
^^e followed bun^ ^iece aAer piece of his clothing vrcse foun^ *\n\!Sttfc ^^ 
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She first found his mittens, then his qooccasins, then his leggins, then 
coat, and other parts of his garments. As the heat unbound them, they 
had all returned also to their debased and filthy condition. The way led 
orer rocks, through wind falls, across marshes. It whirled about to all 
points of the compass, and had no certain direction or object Rag8|. 
bones, leather, beads, feathers, and soiled ribbons, were &und, but she 
never caught the sight of Moowis. She spent the day in wandering ; and 
when erening came, she was no nearer the object of her search than in 
the morning, but the snow having now melted, she had completely lost 
his track, and wandered about, uncertain which way to go, and in a state 
of perfect despair. Finding herself lost, she begun, with bitter cries,. to 
bewail her fate. 

" Moowis, Moowis," she cried. " Nin ge won e win ig^ ne won e win ig" 
— that is — 'Moowis, Moowis, you have led me astray — you are leading me 
astray. And with this cry she continued to wander in the woods. 

Sometimes the village girls repeat the above words, varying the expres- 
sions, till they constitute an • irregular kind of song, which, according ta 
the versions of a friendly hand, may be set down ajs follows :-^ 

Moowis ! Moowis ! 

Forest rover, 
Where art thou ? 

Ah my bravest, gayest lover. 
Guide me now. 

Moowis! Moowis! 

Ah believe me, 
List my moan, 

Do not — do not, brave heart, leave me 
All alone. 

Moowis! Moowis! 

Foot-prints vanished. 
Whither wend I, 

Fated, lost, detested, banisned, 
Must I die. 

Moowis ! Moowis 1 

Whither goest, 
Eye-bright lover. 

Ah thou ravenous bird that knowest, 
I see you hover. 

Circling— circling, ' .' 

As I wander, '' 

But to spy 
Where I fall, and xYvau \o >»tt«D^ - - '^ 

On my breast. 



THE LONE LIGHTNING. 



AN ODJIBWA TALB. 



A LITTLE orphan boy who had no 0116 to care for hini, wi^ 6nc6 Uviagi 
with his uncle, who treated him very badly, making him do hard things 1 
and giving him very little to eat ; so that the boy pined away, he never f 
gri^w much, and became, through hard usage, very thin and light. At * 
last the uncle felt ashamed of this treatment, and determined to make * 
amends for it, by fattening him up, but his real object was, to kill Imn'^ 
by bver-feeding. He told his wife to give the boy plenty of beards meat^ 1 
]ind let him have the fat, which is thought to be th6 best part. They ^ 
were both very assiduous in cramming him, and one day came near ' 
choking him to death, by forcing the fat down his thfpat. The boy 
escaped and fled from the lodge. He knew not where to go, but wan- 
dered about. When night came on, he was afraid the wild beasts would ' 
eat him, so he climbed up into the forks of a high pine tree, and there 
h^ fell asleep in the branches, and had an aupoway, or ominous dreanu 

A person appeared to him from the upper sky, and said, ^^ My poor little 
lad, I pity you, and the bad usage you have received from your uncle 
has led me to visit you : follow me, and step in my tracks. " Immediately 
his sleep left him, and he rose up and followed his guide, mountii^ tip . 
higher and higher into the air, until he reached the upper sky. Here 
twelve arrows were put into his hands, and he was told that there were 
a great many manitoes in the northern sky, against whom he must go to 
war, and try to waylay and shoot them. Accordingly he went to that 
part of the sky, and, at long intervals, shot arrow after arrow, until he 
had expended eleven, in vain attempt to kill the manitoes. At the 
flight of each' arrow, there was a long and solitary streak of lightning in 
the sky — ^then all was clear again, and not a cloud or spot could be seen. 
The twelfth arrow he held a long time in his hands, and looked around 
keenly on every side to spy the manitoes he was after. But these mani- 
toes were very cunning, and could change their form in a moment. All 
they feared was the boy^s arrows, for these were magic arrows, which 
had been given to him by a good spirit, and had power to kill them, if 
aimed aright. At length, the boy drew up his last arrow, settled in his 
aim, and let fly, as he thought, into the very heart of the chief of the 
manitoes ; but before the arrow reached him, he changed himself 
into a rock. Into this rock, the head of thie arrow stmk deep and stuck 
&st. 

** Now your gifts are all expended," cried the enraged manito, " and I 

will make an example of your audacity and pride of heart, for lifting 

your bow against me" — and so saying, he transformed the boy into the 

Nazhik-a-wa wa sun, or Lone Lightning, which may be observed in the 

noTtbem sky, to tbm ds/. : 
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VHO^iHME APFSHUBIl ON: TEE WESTEKN. COHTINBNI. 



OR -'T^B^ WOMAN JOF TSB 3Li;^-(R0BBI> CLOUI>|; 

.-[These-^coiifesMpQS of the. Western Pytkoness- were, made after she had relin-. 
quished the proi^etlc office, (Uscarded all the ceremonies of the Indian MiddimnvLXvl' 
Jesukeiivin^ and united. herself to the Methodist Episcopal church, of ^hich,'upiO^ 
our latest dates; ^h^' ^Udaitied a coiidisteiit tnemb^r. - THe)r«re tixmXj^ikkihm'Cf^fm 
tvfeiflsq • ■ . r 

Whbn^I waarii girib^f about twelve or ihirteeA y^efar^iofitge^my moitbei; 
told me to'look but lor somethii^ that would h^pp^ioD^ . Ackcoidiog^|| 
one mdining early ^: in the middle of vWiutePjt founds aa uxuisualxsigi;^^ ^uqi^ 
raxkOjO^ a^ fai'fiibm Ihe lodge aal I rcould^ and -remained .there until. mj( 
mother caixto^and fouiid^ meout, She ?ko&A¥f what was, thei -matter^ pjft^ 
brDaghtine nearer to tibiefamilylodg%aiid bade.me.help.her.in makii|^ 
a* smaU lodg^/ of bfafiches Of th^ : spnioe> trpet ' She . told me^ to., rem^ 
tUeris, and-^ep awaiy ficmi evei^; one^^aud laa adiversiouy tp-k^e;j^ i^?l^ 
employed In iefaoppingiwood, aad that sho would ;b]fing^me plenty -of pji^ 
pat^d-bawwood baricio tWisd into iwine^ . She. tdd; me. she would iQomi^ 
to'see me, ior'twoday^ ai^ that in the meaptix^ac^I must.noteyeixi taste 

BOOW. 

I 'did e^ direeited^ ; at^ the- end ofr two days^die- camoTto see nxe.: I 
thought she would surely bring me 'something.: to.eaty.hut tp^my disa{H 
pointriieift flble bi^ught nothifiig,-. T suffered more fvomihirst^ than .hnm- 
ger, f though' I felt my -stomach :■ g^awii^. My, mother, sait :quietlj^4 down 
and said (a^te^^ aseertsdning that I had not. [tasted anytfaipg, as..she 
dtrasted)^ ^^ My ichildi youare the ^youngest, of yoori sisters, :and none jaix^ 
ntiw left me (^-aUmy sons -aad-childrem,-: but y<Mi./(n«r'' ($^diiig|to>bar 
two elder sistess^ herself sffid at little son, stijil a nmB lad)t. ^^Who," 
the contitiuedj^ ^^^ will take^s^eof us tpporwomesr ? Nqw, .my daught^, 
Ust^n to me, and try- to obey.. Blacken-: your iwo imd£wt rea//|^y;tb^ 
die Master of Life mliy have pityr^ on you:and use, and on us aU^ Do 
sot, in the least^ deviate fiommy'counselsy;andiav two daysii^px^J 
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will come to you. He will help you, if you are detennined to do what 
is right, and tell me, whether you are fevored or not, by the true Great 
Spirit 5 and if your visions are not good, reject them.*' So saying, sh^ 
departed. 

I took my little hatchet and cut plenty of wood, and twisted the cord 
that was to be used in sewing ap puk way can tm, or mats, for the use of 
the family. Gradually, I began to feel less appetite, but my thirst con- 
tinued ; still I was fearful of touching the snow to allay it, by sucking it, 
as my mother had told me that if I did so, though secretly, the Great 
Spirit would see me, and the lesser spirits also, and that my fasting 
would he of no use. So I continued to fast till the fourth day, when my 
mother came with a little tin dish, and fiUing it with snow, she came to 
my lodge, and was well pleased to find that I had followed her injunc- 
tions. She melted the snow, an^ told me to drink it. I did so, and 
felt refreshed, but had a desire for more, which she told me would 
not do, and I contented myself with what she had given me. She again 
told me to get and follow a good vision — a vision that might not only do 
us good, but also benefit mankind, if I could. She then left me, and for 
two days she did not come near me, nor any human heing, and I was 
left to my own reflections. The night of the sixth day, I £eincied a voice 
called to me, and said : ^^ Poor child ! I pity your condition ; come, you 
are invited this way ;" and I thought the voice proceeded from a certain 
distance from my lodge, r obeyed the sununons, and going to the spot 
from which the voice came, found a thin shining path, like a silver cord, 
which I followed. It led straight forward, and, it seemed, upward. 
No. 3. After going a short distance I sftood still, and saw on my right 
hand the new moon, with a flame rising from the top like a candle, 
which threw around a hroad light. No. 4. On the left appeared the 
sun, Qear the point of its setting. No. 11. I went on, and I heheld on 
my right the &ce of Kau ge gag be quOy or the everlasting woman. No. 
5, who told me her name, and said to me, ^^ I give you my name, and 
you may give it to another. I also give you that which I hav«, life eveiw 
lasting. I give you long life on the earth, and skill in saving life in 
others. <jK>, you are called on high." 

I went on, and saw a man standing with a large circular body, and 
rays from his head, like horns. No. 6. He said, '* Fear not, my name is 
Monedo Wininees, or the Little man Spirit. I give this name to your 
first son. It is my life. Go to the place you are called to visit." I fol- 
lowed the path till I could see that it led up to an o{^ning in the sky, 
when I heard a vqice, and standing still, saw the figure of a man standing 
f near the path, whose head was surrounded with a hrilliant halo, and his 
breast was covered with squares. No. 7. He said to me : ^^ Look at 
iltte, my name is O Shauwau e geegMcky or the Bright Blue Sky. I am 
'the velj that covers the opening into the sky^ Stand and listen to me. 
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f 

Do not be afraid. I am going to endow you with gifts of life, and pat 
yon in array tbat you may withstand and endure." Immediately I saw 
myself encircled i^iih bright points which rested against me like needleS| • 
bat gave me no pain, and they fell at my feet. No. 9. This was repeat- 
ed several times, and at each time they fell to the ground. He said, 
^^ wait and do not fear, till I have said and done all I am about to do.'' ' 
I then felt different instruments, first like awls, and then like nails stuck ' 
into my flesh, but neither did they give me pain, but like the needles, fell - 
at my feet, as often as they appeared. He then said, ^^ that is good," 
meaning tay trial by these points. ^- You will see length of days. Ad-< 
vance a little farther," said he. I did so, and stood at the conmience- 
ment of the opening. *' You have arrived," said he, ^' at the limit you can- ' 
not pass. I give you my name, you can give it to another. Now, re- • 
turn ! Look around you. Thiere is a conveyance for you. No. 10. Do not 
be afraid to get on its back, and when you get to your lodge, you must 
take that which sustains the human body." I turned, and saw a kind of' 
fi^h swimming in the air, and getting upon it as directed, was cairied 
back with celerity, my hair floating behind me in the air. And as soon 
as I got back, my vision ceased. 

In the morning, being the sixth day of my fast, my mother came with 
a little bit of dried trout. But such was my sensitiveness to all sounds, 
and my increased power of scent, produced by fieisting, that before sli6 = 
came in sight I heard her, while a great way off, and when she came in, I' 
could not bear the smell of the fish or herself either. She said, ^^ I haye 
brought something for you to eat, only a mouthful, to prevent your dy- 
ing." She prepared to cook it, but I said, ^^ Mother, forbear, I do not 
wish to eat it — ^the smell is offensive to me." She accordingly left off 
preparing to cookthe fish, and again encouraged me to persevere, and tiy to 
become a comfort to her in her old age and bereaved state, and left me*- 
I attempted to cut wood, as usual, but in the eSbri I fell back on the 
snow, from weariness, and lay some time ; at last I made an effort and 
rose, and went to my lodge and lay down. I again saw the vision, and 
each person who had before spoken to me, and heard the promises el 
different kinds made to me, and the songs. I went the same path which 
I had pursued before, and met with the same reception. I also had 
another vision, or celestial visit, which I shall presently relate. My 
mother came again on the seventh day, and brought me some pounded 
com boiled in snow water^ for she said I must not drink water firom lake 
or river. After taking it, J related my vision to her. She said it was 
good, and spoke to me to continue my &st three day%.longer. I did so ; 
at the end of which she took me home, and made a feast in honor of my 
success, and invited a great many guests. I was told to eat sparingly, 
and to take nothing too hearty or substantial ; but this was unnecessary, 
for my abstinence had made my senses so aeote^lSual^ isQoa!Ga^^<:^cai^>QA^ 
a gross and disagreeable odor. 
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Aflfifi the seyenth Jay-of my fast X^te po.ntinued),, whUe I we^u 
IjFWfe ip -^liyi !o<4g^t I saw a ^aiV. rouq^^ O^^ct descepdipg. firom ttie^skj . 
li|^,ft jcpfio^ ^^ne|. and enter iflj. ICH^g^.., -^^.if l^r^f! ,!'^^>>^ saw tb^ ' 
it^^^UQp;U,./ee^ »nd haj^s like ^ hup^ .^i^J--: It ^}^ *9 i"'^. ^^. ^rtA 
"I-girefou th^ giti of se^pg into ^tuiitji.tjutt ^ov ma; use itj^for'tEt 
bnjeSt qf.yqiuseK and, the. JlndiansTr^aui relittiops and.tribesrpepple; -, 
ftj^)i<defai4^but|a3.U wentawsf^it as9,vm^d, wiDg|, ,ao4. looked to. 
U)f>^}ibi.itt^,re4''he9ded wwdfei^^-, 

Ia,cofi^q,qeRce of (leipg thiufavoKN^^Iassu^fi^theju^ofjimedi^ 
w«q(iaQ,^ui^,«,ptQph|etess j b^,t)eTer tho^, (u, a ^abeno- , 'the, firaf' 
tioa^iil 0XSj:^w4 ^^prop^W^W^^^jW^-W"* ^t.f''^,*^^';'? ?VniFejR»te^ soli- 
a^ttipnp pf,fps fi4e9'l8. Itjwas.in.tbe.wipiyc.qea^n, and thw'^-^^jt*'.?-^ 
en^Au^d west.pf the,Wjipa(j9da5,OTjpr;iIe nyer. offtake Sujrengr.mf' 
bfttyeeji it- an4^ the_,plajp?.:west., There.,.w,e^e, brides,, my.. mpuierV, 
Sm^ :.aui^ reWives^acftoside^^e,, ni^ifer..9(,,faBiiiiea.. iiiej;..^haa ^ 
b^lk.^qt^e tjaift,a( thi\place,aDd,w.f^,^^ star.vipg,,.as,the^90ifld fi^. 
no^gMPe.. One .eyefling.the.chj^flfjthe. pft^ty.came .intp.my mptherV. 
I^tjge. Ib^ lain dq.wQr.^<^ W9SJ'.MPP^^f^,^''.H,<^^^^Pi and he request- 
ed of my naotbet that she would allow me to try my skill to relieve them. 
Bdy.mptbei spokeifo,^, and after aoDieconyereatlpn, she gave her con- 
santn I .t(^d:tli$n),lq.hgild the Jt^sakaua, or prophet's lotlge, sti-ong, 
''S(i;g»Y«P*|!twp'?*,:^.^tiF!''tl.-f''?>t]. I^i^pt^^ that it should consist of 

t(Tl jpnfity.pr gHjilingHj paf->i nf ft rUfTgrppt kind "f,y?^i which I named. 

Wbflp^t.w^£iU9hed^aQ^jtigbtt;<;WOUDd.}r^.9^jna, the entire population, 
<i£r!t)w.enpa^ilf)fi)^,a3iteH:f|>led ai:i:timd it^nd.! went in, taking only a 
8^L>dium,:. Iijnnuidi^telyk^tdo,w?,B[^.hpldi'pg my bead. near the 
^Wd, ui...a,.posi.tioa,a8 near ji^. ii>ay b^.,p^osbratej began beatipg my 
ijimt.aniAreiy^g njy spngs.or.jiricaQta^na. The. It^ge.commepced. 
8bflki.pgvioUntly,.bf supernatural mesBS,, Ijk?ew thjs^ bythp c(jm-| 
ffi^m>i ciut^pt o^ait aboYff ^d.the apf^e^oi.ntfff^n. This.bemgreg^- 
Qdvby,me, and by.,al(wiJ;hqi;it, as a^pT^.^.of.tb^.fresepee of the spirits I. 
QfiiHuJi^t^, I ce^s^.d heatii^ and BiDgi;ig> ai)d,lay.stillt WJ^t'^'g ,^9' .^^esdpn^. 
ifttfae.pOBi)liottJ|hadatfi|C?t^ifiAed, " 

' TI19 &Bt| qi^t^.tiop p^i,t(>,me, was in iel^doq,to the game, and.tcW^ 
it#<a$.'.te be foHP^ The, re^wnae, i^a9..giveD. byJhe orbicul^ Bpirit, 
vbo had^a{9>QaTsd.to.,D:(e.i He. st^d, ".Ho^ Ehort-eigl^ted yda are! 
IC-^yott will: gQ iU: a w(«{.dire«tiop,yoq will find game in ahmidapce.'* 
]!blXt, day, tbe.caiqp, was,, broken up, aqd they all moved westward, the 
iHUttnrs, vufu^, gpipgT^i.aJitead, They h%d not proceeded farhejpnd 
tlw bounds of. the^ totnjerhuqtJQg.cirqle,, wbeti they came upon tr&i^ 
ofi'moOHe* wd that d^yi they. killed, aiemale and two young moose^ 
nenllf fiilbgrown. They, pitched their, encampment anew, and bad 
atnuulanca. of-ctnimal food iqthiB new posltior. 
ilj jeputatioa waa wtahliiihed by tjijs ^cc^ss, and 1 wu aRta^ 
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wanis not«d in the tribe|in the aii of B''QledfciDe'vtfmaii>an4-Biliig 

. the jsoDgs w^ch I have ;given to you. About four yewrs ailet, I'fha 

"]inarn^ to 6 MiishfiowEgeezhick, (trthe'SWoog Skyj wB« inia * 

very active BC^ successful hunler,'aiicl"Icept Tiifl 'tti3go'\reS m{y|i8ed 

with food; and we lived happy. ■Alter'Thatl ^ad i-*tf-cfiiiare!l, a ^1 

and a boy, we went out; as i»"the custom of ihe Indians in the spring, to 

visit the white settleMente. ■ One night, while we were encamped at tha 

head of the portage at Pauwatiug (the Falls of St. Mary's), angry wotdi 

jpa^e^^tweeu myhiisban'dand'ata'lf FteiiehmatinainetfGtttiltiet^'who, 

'" wifii his Wo c6u'sins,in the course tif the difl^ 

\ tor^awtiands^bii^auic'ufVininfo*'^ 

'■'MiJifcg^^/'TEB.^Ppeneatlie firif'ye'ar thit thie'ftmetttans^^^ie^to 

•j^-iharplMe ^§^.""He "iad gohe oiit it k late'ltoiir id this eVfttailgs: to 

"yiflit'tfie ien( <tf Gabllicr."' 'Havii% tefe'n'tog*^' hy one oftKe Qffder's 

^ neh th~'.ta£^'1iquor'iliaf eT^mt^) ^'tt^lbei&g alfeady ktb^I^riiRi^dillim 

"jDot to M^t^^i^^^ and after' Bi! hfrflrft'tbo 

' loijge!, I felt a suddeh'pf^eDtuhent'tif'e^iliafld'I tpe)if'«fter'faim,^iildTe 

'^newed my efforts in'vwn/'-''Het^a'bie't(J'Wkrt',-Wia'aff rhflae*bflShiI 

'^J^clreh in the lodge, the you^'sl bf^llom, a hd^, Vai StiB iri hvi'mAs, 

'■' wld'^then ill, I sat up witK him" late',' KQ^waitecE'aiid watedj Mil «^kte 

'"■hour, and then feil asieepfrom'exfiaustion. T'slept'VElySD'uid.' 'The ' 

*' first I'lfriewj was' a violent shaking 'ftomagiH', a'ni^'rf-GBiJlHw's, 

whotoMme myhusBandandiaaultierWeMall'th^ I 

"aroise, "an3 went up l^e stream fo GaultierV canq> fire, ItwiM''i»e«rly 

out, and I tried in vain to make it bla^. I looked inti^'K^ tenf j- bM all 

^,wia'iarE'wic( not'a ioni'there; TbeyBad raaaferiTJ'fled-, iilWottgh I did 

not at the moineht iiinotr the cause. "1 tried tiJTnafeea.^ght'tw'fmff'my 

hiisbadd,' hut conVd find nothing diy^ for it Bsfl rained~Vcty hanl tfwday 

liefora. Af^r being duVa while my'visiontiecame'cIearCT,'ana''ttifting> 

toWard 'the river side, r saw a darU olije'ct lying near thft''^Aort,*Sn a 

""grassy opening. IVas attracted by aC)tnethingg^s{eiung,^MicK'tanied 

oiit to be' his ear-rings. ' I thoiight l^ewas asleop,' ahd in 'dtot^in^ to 

' awake him, J slipped and feQ on mylmees. 1 had slipped in hJs'Mood 

on the grass, and puttiii'g my hand on his face, found him dead. ' In the 

morning the tndian agent came with soldiers from the' fort, to see%lW 

had ^ppeQed] but the murderer and ail his bloody gang of relativt^Shad 

'fled. '■ The ^eht gave orders to 'have the ho'dybbried Ittthe old 'Hdian 

burial gronndj below the Ifalls. 

My aged mother was'eiicampedabout'athi^e oJ^'aVffiifrtims.' "Pfeok 
my two children in the momiiig, and 0ed loher todge". ' Shehad'just 
lieard of the murder, and was ciying as 1 entered. '1 renilnded her that 
it was an act of providence, to which we most submit. She said it was 
for me and my poor helpless children that she was crying — that I was 
Jefl as she had been,' years before, wifti JW^oi^ ta tjkwAr. Ss« "<*- 
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• With her I returned to my native country at Chegoimegon on Lake 

Superior. 
Thus far, her own narrative. We hope, in a future number, to give 
) further particulars of her varied, and rather eventi^ life ; together 

specimens of her medicine, and prophetic songs. 



RULING CHIEF OF THE MIAMIS. 

Died, on the 13th inst. (August, 1841), at his residence on the St. 
Mary's, four and a half miles south-west of this city, John B. Richardville, 
principal chief of the Miami nation of Indians, aged about eighty years. 

Chief Richardville, or ^^ Piskewah*^ (which is an Indian name, mean* 
ing in English ^^ wild-cat"), was bom on the point across the Maumee 
liver, opposite this city, under or near a large apple tree, on the farm of 
the late Colonel Coles ; and at a very early age, by succession, became 
the chief of ihe tribe, his mother being chieftainess at the time of his 
birth. His situation soon brought him in contact with the whites, and he 
was in several engagements, the most important of which was the cele- 
brated slaughter on the St. Joseph River, one mile north of this city, 
designated as ^^ Harmar's Defeat," where several hundred whites, under 
General Harmar, were cut off in attempting to ford the river, by the In- 
dians, who lay in ambush on the opposite shore, by firing upon the 
whites when in the act of crossing ; which slaughter crimsoned Uie river 
a number of days for several miles below with the blood of the un- 
fi^stunate victims. 

The Chief is universally spoken of as having been kind and humane to 
prisoners— &r more so than most of his race ; and as soon as peace was 
restored, became a worthy citizen, and enjoyed the confidence of the 
whites to the fullest extent. He spoke good French and English, as 
well as his native tongue ; and for many years his house, which is pleas-^ 
antly situated on the banks of the St. Mary's, and which was always 
open for the reception of friends — ^was a place of resort for parties of 
pleasure, who always partook of the hospitality of his house. 

The old man was strictly honest, but remaikably watchful of his in- 
terest, and amassed a fortune exceeding probably a million of dollars^ 
consisting of nearly $200,000 in specie on hand, and the balance in the 
most valuable kind of real estate, which he has distributed by ^^ will" 
among his numerous relations with ^' even-handed justice.^ He had 
always expressed a great anxiety to live, but when he became conscious 
that the time of his departure was near at hand, he resigned himself with 
perfect composure, saying that it was ordered that all must die, and he 
was then ready and willing to answer the call of the ^' Great Spirit." 
. His remains were deposited in the Catholic burying-ground with reli- 
gioua ceremonies. — Fort Wayne (Ind,) Sentinel 



THE MAGICIAN OF LAKE HURON. 

AH OTTOWA TALI BILATXP BT XABUMWA Zlf THX IITDZAX TOH«VI» TO MS. 

oxosax jobhston: 

At the time that the Ottowas inhabited the Manatoline Uands, 
in Lake Huron, there was a fiunous magician living amongst them whose 
name was Masswaweinini, or the Living Statue* It happened, by the 
fortune of war, that the Ottowa tribe were driven off that chidn of 
islands by the Iroquois, and obliged to flee away to the country lying 
between Lake Superior and the Upper Mississippi, to the banks oi a 
lake which is still called, by the French, and in memory of this migra- 
tion, Lac Courtorielley or the lake of the Cut-ears, a term which is their 
nom de guerre for this tribe. But the magician Masswaw^'inini re- 
mained behind on the wide-stretching and picturesque Manatoulins, a 
group of islands which had been deemed, firom the earliest times, a fa- 
vorite residence of the manitoes or spirits. His object was to act as a 
sentinel to his countrymen, and keep a close watch on their enemies, the 
Iroquois, that he might give timely information of their movements. 
He had with him two boys ; with their aid he paddled stealthily around 
the chores, kept himself secreted in i^ks and bays, and hauled up his 
canoe every night, into thick woods, and carefully obliterated his tracks 
upon the sand. 

One day he rose very early, and started on' a hunting excursioOy leav- 
ing the boys asleep, and limiting himself to the thick woods, lest he 
should be discovered. At length he came unexpectedly to the borders 
of an extensive open plain. After gazing around him, and seeing no 
one. he directed his steps across it, intending to strike the opposite side 
of it ; while travelling, he discovered a man of small stature, who ap- 
peared suddenly on the plain before him, and advanced to meet him. 
He wore a red feather on his head, and coming up with a fEtmiliar air, 
accosted Masswaweinini by name, and said gaily, ^^ Where are you 
going ?" He then took out his smoking apparatus, and invited him to 
smoke. " Pray," said he, while thus engaged, " wherein does your 
strength lie." " My strength," answered Masswaweinini, " is similar 
to the human race, and common to the strength given to them, and no 
stronger." " We must wrestle," said the man ofthe red feather. " If 
you should make me fall, you will say to me, I have thrown you, Wa 
ge me naJ*^ 

As soon as they had finished smoking and put up their pipe, the wrest- 
ling began. For a long time the strife was doubtful ThA atxe3Si^t^ 
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Masswaweinini was every moment growing fainter. The man of the red 
feather, though small of stature, proved himself very active, but at 
length he was foiled and thrown to the ground. Immediately his adver- 
sary criedri(^'^^*IihaviB thrown^you:/ UHi^rixe iia;??i4i]d in an instant 
his antagonist had vanished. On looking to the spot where he had ^llen, 
.r.iha^iiijuaineffed'/flMOSQoked ear of tnondamin, or< Indian. icorn^iyiDg. om4he 
ground, with the usual red hairy- tassel at- the top. While he was gaz- 
ing at this strange sight, and wondering what it could mean, a voice ad* 
rAf«ssed>4«6(i'^awii the- -ground. ^^ "Now," said the speaking ear, for the 
■ Toic^«ame:£x>kn ft,.^* divest-me of -my covering— leave nothing to hide 
' myhddf %»[your eyes. '- Voa-must then sejwrate me into parts, pall>> 
'•■' iog off dJy- body from the spine-upon which I grow; - Throw me into 
;;-diffe£etit'^[mHs^fthi^ plain.- ^ Then Jnreak my spine and scatter it in small 
*^ piecc»^^e«»'the edge of the wooids^ and return to visit the place, after 

^'^'Mtusisi^w^mm obeyed &esedirections,a^dimm on his 

"•'retuflitd Ins lodge.- Ota the way he kiHed a deer, and on reaching his 
'* cande^ lte'foui^ihehoyi» still adleep. He &woke them and told ihem to 
'*'teoak-'hirvettis<to, btit he carefolly concealed from them his adventure. 
^ At'-the- expiration of the moBil^'he again, aldne^ visited his wrestling 
^^'-gre^nd-j-fdid ^ his surprise, found the plaiki filled with the spikes and 

' ''Kdd^ of new grown comi In the place where he had thrown the pieces 
''^^co^ite'fetod^minpkth vine^ growing in great luxuriance. He con- 
'"'^ekieH^'this discover^ also, c^Klully from the youtig lads,' and after his 
''-^i^m^uisied himself as^ usual, in watching the movements ef his enemies 
along the coasts of the island. This he continued, till sunimer drew 
"'near'Hiis^close.'^ Hie then directed his canoe to the coast of that part 
^ X)f ^thetirfand where he had wte^tlec^ With the Red Plum^, drew up his 
=^^<*aniyBfWd-the' lads stay by it, and again visited his wrestling ground. 
^"Her'foixniS' Ihre t;6m in full ear, and pumpkins of an ^iipmensjQ size. He 
^^mikedeai^of com, and'gathered some of the pumpkins,, ^hen i^Yoice 
^liftgjdh'uddwssed him from the cornfield. ;"MfU3Sw&w*einini, you have 

"iconqu^d me. Had you not done so, your existence would have been 
f ^'forfyited^;- Victory has crowned your strength, and from henceforth you 
•' ishaltTiever be in want of my body. It will be nourishment foir the hu- 
'"' ttttitt rAfee.*" Thus his ancestors received the gift of.com. 

'^'' v.Ma^ssw8w&lnini now returned to his canoe, and informed the young 
*'tnetif 6f hiB discovery, and showed them specipens. They were aston- 
^ nihted' and delighted witib the ndvelty . 

' " There-were, in tholto days, many wonderful things dc^Q® on these 

•' lisland^ ■ One night, whife MasswSweinini was lying dbwiUj he heard 

voices speaking, but he still kept his. hea4 .covered, as if he had not 

' -Hfettrd-them'. - One voice «8udj </ This is Masswaweinmi^and we must get 
" hwhikii. ^ ' " III whaiway can we get it ?'' said another voice. " Tou 
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must put your hand in his mouth,^' replied the first voice^ ^' and draw it 
out th^it way." Masswaweinini still kept quiet, and did not stir. He 
soon felt the hand of a person thrust in his mouth. When sufficiently 
far in, he bit off the fijagers, and thus escaped the danger. The yoices 
then retired, and he was no further molested. On examining the fingers 
in the morning, what was his surprise to find them long wampum beads^ 
which are held in such. high estimation by all the Indian tribes. He had 
stj^pt, as was his custom, in the thick woods. On going out to the open, 
shore, at a yeiy early hour, he saw a canoe at asmalldistance, tempore* 
rily di'awn up oa the beach y on coming closer, he found a man in the 
bpws and another in the stern, with their arms and hands extended in.a. 
fixed position. One of them had lost its fingers ; it was evidently the 
man who h^d attempted to thrujit his arm down his throat. They were 
two Pukwudjinine.es, or fairies., l^ut on looking closer, they were found 
to be transformed into statues of stone. He took these stone images on 
shore, and set them up. in the woods. 

. Their c^noe was one of the most beautiful structures which it is possit 
ble to imagine, four fathoms in length, and filled with bags of treasure!^ 
of every description and of the most exquisite workmanship. These 
bags were of different weighty according to their contents. He busied 
himself in quickly carrying them into the woods, together with the canoe, 
whicli be concealed in a caye. One of the fairy images then spoke to 
him and said :. ^^ In this manner, the Ottowa canoes will hereafter be 
loaded, when they pass alpngthis coast, although your nation are driven, 
away by their.cruel enemies the Iroquois." The day now began to dawn 
fully, when he returned to his two young companions, who were still 
asleep« He awoke them, and exultingly bid them cook, for he had. 
brought abundance of n^eat and fish, and other viands, the gifts of the 
fii^riei;* 

After this display of good fortune, he bethought him of his aged father 
and mother, who were in exilA at the Ottowa lake. To wish, and to 
accomplish his wish, were but the work of an instant with Mass- 
waweimai. 

One night as he lay awake, reflecting on their condition, &r away 
from their native fields, and in exile, he resplved to visit them, and 
bring them back to behold and to participate in his abundance. To 
a common traveller, it would be a journey of twenty or thirty days, 
but Masswaweinini was at their lodge before daylight. He found them 
asleep, and took them up softly in his arms and fiew away with them 
through the air, and brought them to his camp pn the Manatolines, or 
Spirit's Islands. When they awoke, their astonishment was at its high- 
est pitch ; and was only equalled by then: delight in finding themselves - 
in their son's lodge, in their native country, and surrounded with abun- 
dance, -in 
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Masswaweinini went and built them a lodge, near the corn and wrest* 
ling plain. He then plucked some ears of the com, and taking some of 
the pumpkins, brought them to his father and mother. He then told 
them how he had obtained the precious gift, by wrestling with a spirit in 
red plumes, and that there was a great abundance of it in his fields. He 
also told them of the precious canoe of the fairies, loaded with sacks of 
the most costly and valuable articles. But one thing seemed necessary 
to complete the happiness of his father, which he observed by seeing 
him repeatedly at night looking into his smoking pouch. He compre- 
hended his meaning in a moment. ^^ It is tobacco, my father, that you 
want. You shall also have this comfort in two days." " But where,** 
replied the old man, ^^ can you get it — away from all supplies, and sur- 
rounded by your enemies P^ " My enemies," he answered, " shall sup- 
ply it — I will go over to the Nadowas of the Bear totem, living at 
Penetanguishine. " 

The old man endeavored to dissuade him from the journey, knowing 
their blood-thirsty character, but in vain. Masswaweinini determined 
immediately to go. It was now Winter weather, the lake was frozen 
over, but he set out on the ice, and although it is forty leagues, he reach- 
ed Penetanguishine the same evening. The Nadowas discerned him 
coming — ^they were amazed at the swiftness of his motions, and thinking 
him somewhat supernatural, feared him, and invited him to rest in their 
lodges, but he thanked them, saying that he preferred making a fire 
near the shore. In the evening they visited him, and were anxious to 
know the object of his journey, at so inclement a season. He said it was 
merely to get some tobaccd for his father. They immediately made a 
.contribution of the article and gave it to him. During the night they 
however laid a plot to kill him. Some of the old men rushed into his 
lodge, their leader crying out to him, " You are a dead man." " No, I 
am not," said Masswaweinini, " but you are," accompanying his words 
With a blow of his tomahawk, which laid the Nadowa dead at his feet* 
Another and another came, to supply the place of their fallen comrade, but 
he despatched them in like manner, as quickly as they came, until he had 
*kUled six. He then took all the tobacco from their smoking pouches. 
By this time, the day began to dawn, when he set out for his father's 
lodge, which he reached with incredible speed, and before twilight^ 
spread out his trophies before the old man. 

When spring returned, his cornfield grew up, without planting, or 
any care on his part, and thus the maize was introduced among his 
people and their descendants, who have ever been noted, and are at this 
day, for their fine crops of this grain, and their industry in its cultiva- 
tion. It is from their custom of trading in this article, that this tribe are 
^called OttQW$^> 
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CORNPLANTING, AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

The zea, mais, originally furnished the principal article of subsistence 
among all the tribes of this race, north and south. It laid at the founda- 
tion of the Mexican and Peruvian types of civilization, as well as the in- 
cipient gleamings of it, among the more warlike tribes of the Iroquois^ 
Natchez, Lenapees, and others, of northern latitudes. They esteem it so 
important and divine a grain, that their story-tellers invented various tale8| 
in which this idea is symbolized under the form of a special gift from the 
iGrreat Spirit. The Odjibwa-Algonquins, who call it Mon-dd-min, that xb^ 
the Spirit's grain or, berry, have a pretty story of this kind, in which the ' 
stalk in full tassel, is represented as descending from the sky, under the 
guise of a handsome youth, in answer to the prayers of a young man at 
his fast of virility, or coming to manhood. 

It is well known that corn-planting, and corn-gathering, at least among 
all the still uncolonized tribes, are left entirely to the females and children^ 
and a few superannuated old men. It is not generally known, perhaps, 
that this labour is not compulsory, and that it is assumed by the females 
as a just equivalent, in their view, for the. onerous and continuous labour 
of the other sex, in providing meats, and skins for clothing, by the chase, 
and in defending their villages against their enemies, and keeping int^udere 
off their territories. A good Indian housewife deems this a part of her 
prerogative, and prides herself to have 4 store of corn to exercise her hos- 
pitality, or duly honour her husband^s hospitality, in the entertainment of 
the lodge guests. 

The area of ground planted is not, comparitively, large. This matter 
is essentially regulated by the number of the femily, and other circum- 
stances. Spring is a leisure season with them, and by its genial and ler 
viving influence, invites to labour. An Indian female has no cows 
to milk, no flax to spin, no yam to reel Even those labours, which, at 
other seasons fall to her share, are now intermitted. She has apukwas to 
gather to make mats. Sugar-making has ended. She has no skins to^ 
dress, for the hunt has ended, the animals being out of season. It is at 
this time that the pelt grows bad, the hair becomes loose and falls oflj and 
nature itself teaches the hunter, that the species T«vv.^\.\v^^^T^^«as>^<,'?i.^Vti^ 
allowed a Jlstle time to replenish. XJndei iVv^sedxoAxxu^V.^xx^^^'Cw^.^^^^^'^ 
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of the lodge and her train, sally out of the lodge into the corn-field, and 
with the light pemidge-ag akwut, or small hoe, open up the soft ground 
and deposit their treasured mondamin. i 

The Indian is emphatically a superstitious heing, believing in all sorts 
of magical, and secret, and wonderful influences. Woman, herself, comes 
in for no small share of these supposed influences. 1 shrewdly suspect 
that one half of the credit we have been in the habit of giving the war- 
rior, on the score of virtue, in his treatment of captives, is due alone to his 
superstitions. He is afraid, at all times, to sj^il l^s luck, cro$^. tiia fate, 
and do some untoward act, by which he might, perchance, fall under a 
bad spiritual influence. 

To the w6wun, or wife — the equa, or woman, to the guh or mother,^ — 
to the equazas, or girl, and to the danis, or daughter, and shema, oy 
sister, he looks, as wielding, in their several capacities, whether kindred 
or not, these mystic influences over his luck. In consequence of this, t^v^ 
remale never walks in the path before him. It is an unpropitious sign,. If, 
she cross his track, when he is about t9 set. out on a hunting,, pr.wz^r e;s:- 
cursion, his luck is gone. If she is ill, from natural causes, she, cannpf 
even stay in the same wigwam. She cannot use a^ cup or a, bowl wjjlipi4 
rendering it, in his view, unclean. 

A singular proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious influei^cp 
of the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation, is found in an 
ancient custom, which was related to mQ, respecting corn-planting. It 
was the practice of the hunter's wife, when the field of corn had been 
planted, to choose the first dark or overclouded evening, to perfpraj^ a 
secret circuit, sans habilement, around the field.. Epr. this purpose §b^ 
slipt out of the lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure npok, 
where she completely disrobed. Then taking her matchecota, or. princi- 
pal garment in one hand, she dragged it around the field. This was 
thought to ensure a prolific crop, iand to prevent the assaults of insects and 
worms upon the grain. It was supposed they could, not creep over the 
charmed Hne. 

"But if corn-planting be done in a lively and satisfied, and not a slavish 
spirit, corn-gathering and husking is a season of decided thankfulness and 
merriment. At these gatherings, the chiefs and old. men are more spector 
tors, although they are pleased spectators, the young only sharing in the 
sport. Who has not seen, the sedate ogema in such a vicinage, smoking 
^ dignified pipe with senatorial ease. On the other band,, turning to. the 
fi^oup of nature's red daughters and their young cohorts, it may be safe- 
ly affirmed that laughter and garrulity constitute no part of the character- 
istics of civilization. Whatever else custom has bound fast, in the do- 
mestic female circle of forest life, the tongue is left loose. Nor does it re- 
quire, our observation leads us to 'think, one tenth part of the wit or 
drollery of ancient Athens, to set their risible faculties in moUon. 
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If one of the young female hunkers finds a rei ear of corn, it is typical 
of a brave admirer, and is regarded as a fitting present to some young 
warrior. But if the ear be crooked^ and tapering to a point, no matter whqit 
colour, the whole circle is set in a roar, and wa ge min is the word shout^ 
aloud. It is the symbol of a thief in the cornfield. It is considered as the 
image of an old man stooping as he enters the lot. Had the chisel 
of Pra:iitiles been employed to produce this image, it could not more vi- 
vidly bring to the minds of the merry group, the idea of a pilferer of the^r 
favourite mondamin. Nor is there any doubt on these occasions, that the 
occurrence truly reveals the fact that the cornfield has actually been thus 
depredated on. 

The term wagemin, which unfolds all these ideas, and reveals, as by a 
talisman, all this information, is derived in part, from the tri-literal teip 
Wavveau, that which is bent or crooked. The termination in g, is tJ^ 
animate plural, and denotes not only that there is more than one object, 
but that the subject is noble or invested with the importance of animated 
beings. The last member of the compound, min, is a shortened sound 
of the generic meen, a grain, or berry. To make these coalesce, agrefei- 
bly to the native laws of euphony, the short vowel i, is thrown in, between 
the verbal root and substantive, as a connective. The literal meaning of 
the term is, a mass, or crooked ear of grain ; but the ear of corn so calledn 
is a conventional type of a little old man pilfering ears of corn in a cora- 
field. It is in this manner", that a single word or term, in these curious 
languages, becomes the fruitful parent of many ideas. And we can thus 
perceive why it is that the word wagemin is alone competent to excite 
merriment in the husking circle. 

This term is taken as the basis of the cereal chorus or corn song, as 
sung by the northern Algonquin tribes. It is coupled with the phrase 
Paimosaid, — a perrautative form of the Indian substantive made from the 
verb, pim-o-sa, to walk. Its literal meaning is, he who walks, or the 
walker ; but the ideas conveyed by it, are, he who walks at night to pilfer 
corn. It offers, therefore, a kind of parallelism in expression, to the pre- 
ceding term. The chorus is entirely composed of these two terms, vari- 
ously repeated, and may be set down as follows : 

Wagemin, 
Wagemin, 
Paimosaid. 
Wagemin, 
Wagemin, 
Paimosaid. 
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When this chant has heen sung, there is a pause, during which some 
one who is expert in these things, and has a turn for the comic or ironic, 
utters a short speech, in the manner of a recitative, in which a peculiar in- 
tonation is given, and generally interrogates the supposed pilferer, as if he 
were present to answer questions, or accusations. There can be no pre- 
tence, that this recitative part of the song is always the same, at different 
times and places, or even that the same person should not vary his phrase- 
ology. On the contrary, it is often an object to vary it. It is a perfect 
improvisation, and it may be supposed that the native composer is always 
actuated by a desire to please, as much as possible by novelty. The 
whole object indeed is, to keep up the existing merriment, and excite fun 
and laughter. 

The following may be taken as one of these recitative songs, written out, 
on the plan of preserving the train of thought, and some of those peculiar 
interjections in which these languages so much abound. The chorus 
alone, it is to be observed, is fixed in its words and metre, however trans- 
posed or repeated, and, unlike an English song, precedes the stanza or 
narrative. 

CORN SONG. 

Cereal chorus. Wagemin ! wagemin ! 

Thief in the blade. 

Blight of the cornfield 
». Paimosaid. 

Recitative. See you not traces, while pulling the leaf, 
Plainly depicting the taker and thief? 
See you not signs by the ring and the spot, 
How, the man crouched as he crept in the lot? 
Is it not plain by this mark on the stalk, 
That he was heavily bent in his walk? 
Old man be nimble ! the old should be good. 
But thou art a cowardly thief of the wood. 

Cereal Chorus. Wagemin ! wagemin I 

Thief in the blade. 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid. 

Recitative. Where, little taker of things not your own — 

Where is your rattle, your drum, and your bone? 
Surely a Walker so nimble of speed, 
Surely he must be a Meta* indeed. 

* A Juggler. 
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See how he stoops, as he breaks off the ear, 
Nushka !* he seems for a moment in fear ; 
Walker, be nimble — oh I walker be brief, 
Hooh If it is plain th^ old man is the thief. 

Cereal chorus. Wao^emin 1 wajremin ! 

o o 

Thief in the blade, 
Blight of the cornfield 
Paimosaid, 

Recitative. WabumalJ corn-taker, why do yoii lag? 

None but the stars see 3^u — fill up your bag ! 

Why do you linger to gaze as you pull, 

Tell me, my little man, is it most full ? 

A-tial^ see, a red spot on the leaf, 

Surely a warrior cannot be a thief! 

Ah, little night-thief, be deer your pursuit. 

And leave here no print of your dastardly foot 



TO HEALTH. 

BT THE LATE JOHN JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

Health ! dearest of the heavenly powers, 
With thee to pass my evening hours. 

Ah ! deign to hear my prayer ; 
For what can weahh or beauty give, 
« If still in anguish doomed to live 

A slave to pain and care. 

Not sovereign poAver, nor charms of love, 
Nor social joys the heart can move, 

U thou refuse thy aid ; 
E'en friendship, sympathy divine I 
Does, in thy absence, faintly shine, 

Thou all-inspiring maid. 

Return then, to my longing soul, 
Which sighs to feel thy sweet control 

Transfused through every pore - 
My muse, enraptured, then shall sing 
Thee — gift of heaven's ail bounteous king, 

And gratefully adore. 
February 4, 1807. 

* A sharp exclamation quickly to behold something striking. 

t A derogatory exclamation. I Behold thou. 

4 A masculine exclamatbn, to express surprise 
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DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL MANNERS OF THE INDIANS, 
WHILE ON THEIR WINTERING GROUNDS. 

The Indian, who takes his position as an orator, in front of his people, 
and before a mixed assemblage of white men, is to be regarded, in a 
measure, as an actor, who has assumed a part to perform. He regards 
himself as occupying a position in which all eyes are directed upon him, 
in scixitiny, and he fortifies himself for the occasion, by redoubled 
efforts in cautiousness and studied stoicism. Rigid of muscle, and 
suspicious of mffid by nature, he brings to his aid the advantages of 
practised art, to bear him out in speaking for his tribe, and to quit him 
manfully of his task by uttering sentiments worthy of them and of him- 
self This is the statue-lik^ and artistic phasis of the man. It is here 
.that he is, truly 

" A. man without a fear — a stoic of the wood." 

All this is laid aside, so far as it is assumed, when he returns from the 
presence of the " pale-faces," and rejoins his friends and kindred, in his 
own village, far away from all public gaze, in the deep recesses of the 
fcyrest. Let us follow the man to this retreat, and see what are his 
domestic manners, habits, amusements, and opinions. 

I have myself visited an Indian camp, in the far-off area of the North- 
west, in the dead of winter, under circumstances suited to allay his sus- 
picions, and inspire confidence, and have been struck with the marked 
change there is in his social temper, character, and feelings. And 1 have 
received the same testimony from Indian traders, who have spent years 
among them in these secluded positions, and been received by them as 
friends and kindred. All indeed, who have had frequent and full oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the red man on his hunting grounds, concur in 
bearing evidence to his social, hospitable, and friendly habits and man- 
ners. Viewed in such positions, the most perfect sincerity and cheer- 
fulness prevail ; and their intercourse is marked with the broadest princi- 
ples of charity and neighborly feeling. The restraint and ever watchful 
suspicion which they evince at the frontier post, or in other situations 
exposed to the scrutiny and cupidity of white men, is thrown aside and 
gives way to ease, sociability and pleasantry. They feel while thus 
ensconced in the shades of their native forests, a security unknown to 
their breasts in any other situations. The strife seems to be, who ^all 
excel in offices of friendship and charity, or in spreading the festive 
board. If one is more fortunate than the other, in taking meat, or 
wielding the arrow or spear, the spoil is set apart for a feast, to which 
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all the jadults, without distioctioD, are invited. When the set time ## 
the feast arrives, each one^ acoording to ^incient custom, takes his dish 
and spooD-^ and proceeds to the entertainer's lodge. The victuals aie 
served up with scrupulous attention that each receives a portion t>f the 
best parts. While at the meal, which is prolonged by cheerful conver- 
sation, anecdote, and little narrations of personal adventure, the females 
are generally listeners ; and none, except the aged, ever obtrude a re- 
mark. The young women and girls show that they partake in the fes- 
tivity by smiles, and are scrupulous to evince their attention to the.eldetr 
part of the company. Conversation is chiefly engrossed by the old meu 
and chiefs, and middle-aged men. Young men, who are desirous to 
acquire a standing, seldom ofifer a remark, and when they doy it is witb 
modesty. The topics discussed at these public meals^elate generally 
to the chacey to the neu)s they have heard, or to personal occurrencea 
about the village ; or to deeds, " real or fabulous," of " old lang syne ;'^ 
but the matters are discussed in a lively, and not in a grave style. 
Business, if we may be allowed that term for what concerns their trad^ 
and government intercourse, is never introduced except in formal couth 
cUsj convened specially, ind opened formally by smoking the pipe. }t 
seems to be the drift of conversation, in these sober festivities (for it 
must be recollected that we are speaking of the Indians on their winter- 
ing grounds and beyond the reach, certainly beyond the free or ordinary 
use of ardent spirits), to extract from their hunts and adventures, what- 
ever will admit of a pleasant turn, draw forth a joke, or excite a laugh. 
Ridiculous misadventures, or comical situations, are sure to be applauded 
in the recital. Whatever is anti-social, or untoward, is passed over, or 
if referred to by another, is parried off^ by some allusion to the scene 
before them. 

Religion (we use this term for what concerns the great spirit, sacrei 
dreams, and the ceremonies of the Meda or medicine dance), like busi- 
ness, is reserved for its proper occasion. It does not form, as with i^« 
a free topic of remark, at least among those who are professors of the 
dance. Thus they cheat away the houri3 in pleasantry, free, bat not 
tumultuous in their mirth, but as ardently bent on the enjoyment of 
the present moment, as if the sum of life were contained in these 
three words, " eat, drink, and be merry." When the feast is over, the 
women return to their lodges, and leave the men to smoke. On their 
return, they commence a conversation on what they have heard the 
men advance, and thus amuse themselves till their husbands return. 
The end of all is generally some good advice to the children. 

The company in thesie ordinary feasts is as general, with respect to 
the rank, age or standbg of the guests, as the most unlimited equaliij 
of rights can make it. All the aged and many of the young are in* 
vited* There iS| however, another feast instituted, at certain timefli 
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during the season, to which young persons only are itTited, or admitted^ 
except the entertainer and his wife, and generally two other aged per- 
Bbns, who preside over the feast and administer its rites. The object of 
this feast seems to be instruction, to which the young and thoughtless 
are induced to listen for the anticipated pleasure of the feast. Before 
this feast commences j the entertainer, or some person fluent in speech, 
whom he has selected for the purpose, gets up and addresses the youth 
of both sexes on the subject of their course through life. He admo- 
nishes them to be attentive and respectful to the aged and to adhere to 
their coiihsels : never to scoff at the decrepid, deformed, or blind : to 
obey their parents : to be modest in their conduct : to be charitable and 
hospitable : to fear and love the great Spirit, who is the giver of life 
and every gooa gift. These precepts are dwelt upon at great length, 
and generally enforced by examples of a good man and woman and a 
bad man and woman, and after drawing the latter, it is ever the custom 
to say, " you will be like one of these." At the end of every sentence, 
the listeners make a general cry of had. When the advice is finished, 
an address, or kind of prayer to the great Spirit is made, in which he 
is thanked for the food before them, and for the continuance of life. 
The speaker then says, ^^ Thus the great Spirit supplies us with food ; 
act justly, and conduct well, and you will ever be thus bountifully sup* 
plied." The feast then commences, and the elders relax their manner 
and mix with the rest, but are still careful to preserve order, and a de- 
cent, respectful behavior among the guests. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the Indian's life, while on his 
wintering grounds, is a round of feasting. Quite the contrary ; and his 
feasts are often followed by long and painful fasts, and the severity of 
the seasons, and scarcity of game and fish, often reduce himself and 
family to the verge of starvation, and even death. When the fieulure of 
game, or any other causes, induce the hunter to remove to a new circle 
of country, the labor of the removal falls upon the female part of the 
family. The lodge, utensils and fixtures of every kii^d, are borne upon 
the women's backs, sustained by a strap of leather around the forehead. 
On reaching the intended place of encampment, the snow is cleared 
away, cedar branches brought and spread for a flooring, the lodge set up, 
the moveables stowed away, wood collected, and a fire built, and then, 
and not until then, can the females sit down and warm their feet and' 
dry their moccasins. If there be any provisions, a supper is cooked. 
If there be none, all studiously strive to conceal the exhibition of the 
least concern on this account, and seek to divert their thoughts by con- 
versation quite foreign to the subject. The little children are the only 
part of the family who complain, and who are privileged to complain, 
but even they are taught at an early age to suffer and be silent. Gene- 
rally; something is reserved by the mother, when food becomes scarce, 
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to satisfy their clamors, and they are satisfied with little. On such occa** 
sions, if the £unily have gone supperless to rest, the ^Either and elder 
sons rise early in the morning in search of something. If one has the 
luck to kill even a partridge or a squirrel, it is immediately carried to 
the lodge, cooked, and divided into as many parts as there are members 
of the family. On these occasions, the elder ones often make a merit 
of relinquishing their, portions to the women and children. If nothing 
rewards the search, tne whole day is spent by the father upon his snow- 
shoes, with his gun in his hands, and he returns at night, fatigued, to his 
couch of cedar branches and rush mats. But he does not return to com- 
plain, either of his want of success, or his fatigue. On the following - 
day the same routine is observed, and days and weeks are often thus 
consumed without being rewarded with anything capable of sustaining 
life. Instances have been well authenticated, when this state of wretch- 
edness has been endured by the head of a family until he has become so 
weak as to fall in his path, and freeze to death. When all other means 
of sustaining life are gone, the skins he has collected to pay his credits, 
or purchase new supplies of clothing or ammunition, are eaten. They 
are prepared by removing the pelt, and roasting the skin until it acquires 
a certain degree o£ crispness. Under all their sufferings, the pipe of 
the hunter is his chief solace, and is a solace often resorted to. Smoking 
parties are frequently formed, when there is a scarcity of food not tend- 
ing, as might be supposed, to destroy social feeling and render the 
temper sour. On these occasions the entertainer sends a message to 
this effect : ^' Come and smoke with me. I have no food ; but we can 
pass away the evening very well without it." All acknowledge their 
lives to be in the hand of the great Spirit ; feel a conviction that all ! 
comes from him, and that although he allows them to suffer, he will again 
supply them. This tends to quiet their apprehensions ; they are fatal- 
ists, however, under long reverses, and submit patiently and silently to 
what they believe to be their destiny. When hunger and misery are 
past, they are soon forgotten, and their minds are too eagerly intent on 
the enjoyment of the present good, to feel any depression of spirits from 
the recollection of the past, or to hoard up anything to provide against 
want fer the future. No people are more easy, or less clamorous under 
sufferings of the deepest dye, and none more happy, or more prone to 
evince their happiness, when prosperous in their af^rs. 
October 29th, 1826. 
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THE GAME OF THE ^^OW'L. 

This is the principal game of httzkrd among the northern tribes. It fe 
pkyed with thirteen piet^s, hustled iri a vessel called onagtin, which is a 
ikkd of wooden howl. They are repfeWjttted, and natmed, as follow*. 
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The pieces marked No. 1, in this cut, of which there are two, are called 
Ininewug, or men. They are made tapering, or wedge-shaped in thick- 
ness, so as to make it possible, in throwing them, that they may stand on 
their base. Number 2, is called Gitshee Kenabik, or the Great Serpent 
// consists of two pieces, one of which is fin-tailed, or a water-serpent, the 



other truncated, and is probably designed as terrestrial They are formed 
wedge-shaped, so as to be capable of standing on their bases Iength-wis#, 
Each has four dota Number. 3, is called Pugamdgun, or the war club. 
It has six marks on the handle, on the red side^ and four radiating from 
the orifice of the club end ; and four marks on the handle of the white sidej^ 
and six radiating mai^ks from the orifice on the club-end, making ten on 
each side. Number 4 is called Keego, which is the generic name for a| 
&ih. The four circular. pieces of brass, slightly concave, with a fiat sur- 
face on the apex, are called Ozawdbiks. The three bird-shaped piecpB| 
SHkeshebwug, or ducks. 

All but the circular pieces are made, out of a fine kind of bone. On^^ 
side of the piece is white, of the. natural colour of the bones, and poli9l:^4i 
the other red. The brass pieces have the coavex side bright, the conca^ 
black. They are all shaken together, and thrown out of the onagun, tu^ 
dice. The term pugasaing denotes this act of .throwing. It is the. partir 
dpial form of the verb. — The. following rules govern the game : 

1. When the pieces are turned on the red side, and one of the Inii^ 
wugs stands upright on the bright side of one of the brass, peces, il^ 
counts 153. 

2. When all the pieces mrn red side up, and the Gitshee Kenabikj 
with the tail stands on the bright side of the brass piece, it counts 13£L 

3. When aU turn up red, it counts 5d whether the brass pieces be brigld 
or black side up. 

4. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his associate, and the two Iniaewugii 
turn up white side, and the other pieces red, it counts 58, irrespective of: 
the concave or convex position of the braes pieces. 

5. When all the pieces turn up white, it counts 38, whether the Ozawd- 
. biks^ be bright or black 

6. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his associate turn up red, and the 
other white, it counts 3d, the brass pieces immaterial. 

7. When one of the Ininewugs stands up, it counts 50, without regard 
t0 the position of all the; rest 

8. When either of the Gitshee Kenabiks standi upright, it counts 40, 
irrespective of the position of the others. 

9. When all the pieces turn up white, excepting one, and the Ozawabikfr. 
dark, it counts 20. 

10. When all turn up red, except one, and the brass pieces bright, it 
counts 15. 

11. When the whole of the pieces turn up white, but one, with the 
OzawSbiks bright, it counts 10. 

12. When a brass piece turns up dark, the two Gitshee Kenabiks and 
the two men red, and the remaining pieces white, it counts 8. 

13 When the brass piece turns up bright, tke Vno GMCiafc "^^yoaissto^ 
and one of the men red, andall the rest Y^Vute, \t la 6. 
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14. When the Gitshee Kenahik in chief, and qne of the men tarn up 
red, the Ozawdbiks, bright, and all the others white, it is 4. 

15. When both the Kenabiks, and both men, and the three ducks, tora 
up red, the brass piece black, and either the Keego, or a duck white^ 
it is 5. 

16. When all the pieces turn up red, but one of the Ininewugs, and the 
brass piece black, it counts 2. 

The limit of the game is stipulated. The parties throw up for the 
play. 

This game is very fascinating to some portions of the Indians. Thej 
stake at it their ornaments, weapons, clothing, canoes, horses, every thing 
in fact they possess ; and have been known, it is said, to set up their wivot 
and children, and even to forfeit their own liberty. Of such desperate 
stakes, I have seen no examples, nor do I think the game itself in com- 
mon use. It is rather confined to certain persons, who hold the relative 
rank of gamblers in Indian society — men who are not noted as hunters or 
warriors, or steady providers for their families. Among these are per- 
sons who bear the term of lenadizze-wug, that is, wanderers about the 
country, braggadocios, or fops. It can hardly be classed with the popular 
games of amusement, by which skill and dexterity are acquired. I have 
generally found the chiefs and graver men of the tribes, who encouraged 
tlie young men to play ball, and are sure to be present at the customary 
sports, to witness, and sanction, and applaud them, speak lightly and dis- 
paragingly of this game of hazard. Yet, it cannot be denied, that some 
of the chiefs, distinguished in war and the chase, at the west, can be refer- 
red to, as lending their example to its fascinating power. 

An analysis of this game, to show its arithmetical principles and poweri; 
might be gone into ; but it is no part of the present design to take up sueh 
considerations here, &r less to pursue the comparison and extension of cus- 
toms of this kind among the modern western tribes. It ma;^ be sufficient 
to say, from the foregoing rules, that there seems to be no uni^ in the 
throw, and that the count proceeds by decimals, for all numbers over B» 
Doubtless these rules, are but a part of the whole series, known to ex> 
perienced players. They comprise, however, all that have been revealect 
tome. 

" Gambling is not peculiar to our race, 
The Indian gambles with as fixed a £sice." 



Herodotus says of the ancient Thracians — that <' the most honourable 

life, with them, is a life of war and plunder ; the most contemptible that of 

a husbandman. Their supreme delight is war and plunder." Who might 

not suppose, were the name withheld, that this had been said by some 

modem writer of the Pawneee^ or the Camancheal 



REVERENCE AND AFFECTION FOR PARENTS. 

There lived a noted chief at Micbilimackinac, in days past, called Gitshe 
Nay go w, or the Great-Sand-Dune, a name, or rather nick-name, 
which he had, probably, derived from his birth and early residence at a 
epot of very imposing appearance, so called, on the southern shore of 
Lake Superior, which is east of the range of the Pictured Rocks. He 
was a Chippewa, a warrior and a counsellor, of that tribe, and had 
jningled freely in the stirring scenes of war and border foray, which 
marked the closing years of French domination in the Canadas. He 
lived to be very old, and became so feeble at last, that he couid not 
travel by land, when Spring came on and his people prepared to move 
their lodges, from their sugar-camp in the forest, to the open lake shore. 
They were then inland, on the waters of the Manistee river, a stream 
which enters the northern shores of Lake Michigan. It was his last win- 
ter on earth; his heart was gladdened by once more feeling the ge- 
nial rays of Spring, and he desired to go with them, to behold, for the 
last time, the expanded lake and inhale its pure breezes. He must 
needs be conveyed by hand. This act of piety was performed by his 
daughter, then a young woman. She carried him on her back from 
their camp to the lake shore, where they erected their lodge and 
passed their spring, and where he eventually died and was buried. 

This relation I had from her own lips, at the agency of Michili- 
mackinac, in 1833. I asked her how she had carried him. She re* 
plied, with the Indian apekun, or head-strap. When tired she rested, and 
again pursued her way, on-wa-be-win by on-wa-be-win, or rest by rest, in 
the manner practised in carrying heavy packages over the portages. Her 
name was Nadowakwa, or the female Iroquois. She was then, perhaps, 
ajjout fifty-five years of age, and the wife of a chief called Saganosh, 
whose home and jurisdiction were in the group of the St. Martin's Islands, 
north of Michilimackinac. 

The incident was not voluntarily told, but came out, incidentally, in 
some inquiries I was making respecting historical events, in the vicinity. 
One such incident goes far to vindicate the affections of this people, 
and should teach us, that they are of the same general lineage with 
ourselves, and only require letters and Christianity, to exalt them in the 
scale of being. 



The first words of men, says Harris in his Hermes, like their first ideas, 
had an immediate reference to sensible objects ; in afler days, when they 
began to discern with their intellect, they took those words which they 
found already made, and transferred them by metaL^Yioi^Xj^mXj^^^VaaS. <i«\\r 
ceptioDs. % 



ANDAIG WEOS, OR CROWS-FLESH. 

Many persons among the Indian race, have attracted notice from their 
Qiqploits on the war-path. Andaig Weos was not among the num- 
b^ of these, or if he had mingled in such events, his de6ds of daring 
are now lost amid the remembrance of better qualities. He was a chief 
of the once prominent and reigning band of Odjibwa Algonquins, who 
g^flre oalled Chippewas, located at Chegoimgon, on Lake Superior, where 
Ua name is cherished in local tradition, for the noble and disinterested 
deeds which he performed in' former days. He lived in the latter part of 
tfee 1 8th century. 

It was perhaps forty years ago — said my informant, it was while the 
laje Mr. Nolin, of Sault Ste. Maries was a trader in the Chippewa country, 
between lake Superior and the Mississippi, that he wintered one year low 
dpwn on the Chippewa river. On his way down this stream, and while 
he was still on one of its sources, cold weather set in suddenly, the ice 
fojrmed, and he was unable to get on with his goods. He consequently 
put tli^m en cache^ according to the custom of the country, and proceeded 
on foot, with his men to the lower part of the river, to the spot at which 
he had determined to winter. Here he felled trees, and built his house, 
and having made all things ready, he set out with his men on his return 
to. his cache, in order to bring down his goods. 

On the way he fell in with an Indian hunter and his wife, who followed 
him to the place where he had secreted his goods. On reaching this, he 
filled a bottJe ^vith spirits and gave a glass to each of his men, took one 
himself, and then filling the glass presented it to the Indian. This was 
done after the camp had been made for the night. It so happened that 
the Indian was taken suddenly ill that night, and before day light died. 
Nolin and his men buried him, and then proceeded back to his wintering 
house below, each man carrying .a pack of goods ; and the widow rejoined 
her friends. 
^^er the Indians bad taken their credits, and dispersed to their several 
winterjDg grounds^ it was rumoured amongst item, l\ial l\v^ \?tTi^ct >mx4l 
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administered poison to the Indian who died so suddenly after taking the 
glass of spirits. And this opinion gained ground, although the widow wo^ 
man repeatedly told the Indians, that the liquor given to her deceased 
husband was from the same bottle and glass, that all the French peq[)le 
had drank from. But it was of no avail ; the rumour grew, and Mr^ 
Nolin began to be apprehensive, as he had already learnt that the Indiana 
meant to kill him. To confirm this suspicion a party of forty men, soon 
ailer, entered his house, all armed, painted black, and with war dresses 
on. They were all presented with a piece of tobacco, as was customary, 
when each of them threw it into the fire. No alternative now appeared 
to remain to avert the blow, which he was convinced must soon follow. - 
Almost at the same instant, his men intimated that another party, of six 
men more, were arriving. 

It proved to be the chief Andaig Weos, from near Lac du Flambeau, 
in search of a trader, for a supply of tobacco and ammunition. On entering,' 
the chief eyed the warriors, and asked Mr. N. whether he had given them 
tobacco. He replied that he had^ and that they had all, to a man, thrown: 
it in the fire, and, he added, that they intended to kill him. The chief 
asked for some tobacco, which he threw down before the warriors, telling- 
them to smoke it, adding in an authoritive voice, that when Indians visited* 
traders, it was with an intention of getting tobacco from them to smoke and 
and not to throw into the fire ; and that, for his part, he had been a long 
time without smoking, and was very happy to find a trader to supply hufin 
with that article. This present from him, with the rebuke, was received 
with silent. acquiescence, — no one Tenturing a reply. 

The chief next demanded liquor of the trader, saying, "thsit he |iir 
tended to make them drink." The politic Frenchman remonstrated, 
saying, " that if this was done, he should surely he killed." " Fear not^: 
Frenchman," replied the chief, boldly. " These are not 7nen who want 
to kill you : they are children, I, and my warriors will guard you." On. 
these assurances, a keg of liquor was given, but with the greatest reluc- 
tance. The chief immediately presented it to the war-party, but cautioned 
them to drink it at a distance, and not to come nigh the trader during the 
night They obeyed him. They took it a short distance and drank it, 
and kept up a dreadful yelling* all night, but did not molest the housa 

The next morning Andaig Weos demanded tobacco of the still uneasy 
marchand voyageur^ and ordered one of his young men to distribute it to 
the Indians in the war-dress. He then rose and addressed them in an 
energetic and authoritative speech, telling them to march off, without tasting 
food; that they were warriors^ and needed not any thing of the kind ; 
and if they did, they were hunters^ — they had guns, and might hunt, and 
kill and eat " You get nothing more here," he added. "This tradeij 
has come here to supply your wants, and you seek to kill him — ^a poor re- 
ward for the trouble and the anxiety he has undergone 1 Thia i& x^l^^^srv:^ 
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ff requiting white people." Thiey all, to a inan started) and went o^ and 
gave the tiradier no farther molestatioii while he remained in the country. 

On another occaaion Andaig Weos was pkced in a nttiatien wkkli 
afibdrded h very dififerent speciei of teatimony to his princiiites wad integrity^ 
A French trader iiad entered lake Sup0ri(»rae late in the Season^ thai 
with erery e&friy he could g^t no farther than PairUe La.Pe6iie FUU^ be4 
fbrje the ice arrested his progreisa. Here he was obliged to build his wintery 
ing house, but he soon ran short of provisions, and was obliged to visit La 
Pointe, with his men, in order to obtain fish — leaving his hcmse and storc^ 
ijoom locked, with his gooda, ammunition^ and liqubn^ and resolving to 
retutn immediately. But the weath^ came on so bad:, that there was nei 
possHnlity of his immediate return, and the winter proved so unfavourable, 
that he was obliged to spend two months at that post. 

During this time, the chief Andaig Weoa^ With fiileeh of hie men, cahie 
out from the interior, to the shores of the lake^ for the purpose of trading^ 
emck carrying a pack of beaver, or other furs. On arriving at the point 
La Petite Fille, they found the trader's house locked. and no one there. 
Tike chief said to his followers.^— It is customary fca traders to invite In« 
dianift into their hoiise, and to receive them politely ; but as there is no 
one lo receive us, we must act according to circumstances. He thea 
(todered the door to be opened, with as little injury as possible, walked in, 
with his party, and caused a good fire to be built in the chimney. On 
opeihing the store-door he found th&y could be supplied with all thcj 
ifntnied. He told his party^ on no account to touchy or take away any 
thing, but shut up the door, and said, '< that he would, on ihe mortow, act 
tks trader's part.'' 

, They spent the night in the house. Early the next morning, he arose 
and addressed them, telling them, that he would now commence tradii^ 
with them. This he accordingly did, and when all was finished, he care* 
fffUy packed the futs, and piled the packs, and covered them with an oii- 
eloth. He then again addriesaed them, saying that it was customary for 
li trader to give tobacco and a keg of spirit^ when Indians had traded 
hfloidsomely. He, therefore, thought himself authorized to observe this 
rule, and accordingly gave a keg of spirits and some tobacco. ^' The 
spirits," he said, '^ must not be drank here. We must take it to our 
hunting camp," and gave orders for returning immediately. Ete then 
caused the doors to be shut, in the best manner possible, and the outet 
door to be barricaded with logs, and departed. 

When the trader returned, and found his house had been broken open, 
he began to bewail his fate, being sure he had been robbed ; but on enter- 
jyg^ his store-room and beholding the furs, his fears were turned to joy. 
^ .examining his inventory, and comparing it with the amount of hia 
^cs, he declared, that had he been present, he could not have traded to 
jbeUai advantage, nor have made such a profit on his goods. 
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These traits are not solitary, f^dncddeoital. It happened at another 
time, that a Mr. Lamotte, who had wintered in the FoUe-avoine country, 
unfortunately had a quarrel with the Indians, at the close of the sieason, 
just w;hen he was about to embark on his return with his fiirs. In the 
heat of their passion the Indians broke all his canoes in pieces, and eoxi- 
fined hioi a prisoner, by ordering him to encamp on an island in the St 
Croix river^ 

In this situation he remained, closely watched by the Indians, till all 
the other traders had departed and gone out of the country to renew their 
supplies, when the chief Andaig Weos arrived. He comprehended the 
case in an instant, and hiring found that the matter of offence was one of 
no importance, he immediately went to the Indian village, and in a loud 
and authoritative tone, of voice, so as to be heard by all, commanded suit- 
able canoes to be taken to the imprisoned trader — a summons which wai 
promptly obeyed. He then went to Mr. Lambtte and told him to embark 
fearlessly, and that he himself would see that he was not further hindered, 
at the same time lamenting the lateness of his return. 

The general conduct of this chief was marked by kindness and ui*' 
banity. When traders arrived at Chagoimegon, where he lived, it was 
his custom to order his young men to cover and protect their baggage lest 
any thing should be injured or stolen. He was of the lineage of the 
noted war-chief, Abojeeg, or Wab Ojeeg. He lived to be very old, so that 
he walked nearly bent double — using a cane. The present ruling chief of 
that place, called JPezhickee, is his grandson. These anecdotes were t^ 
lated by Mr. Cadotte, of Lapointe, in the year 1829, and are believed to 
be entided to full confidence. 



The Tartars cannot pronounce the letter b. Those of Bulgaria proi- 
nounce the word blacks as if written Uacs, It is noticeable, that the Odji- 
bwas and their cognate tribes at the north, not only make great use of the 
letter b, in native words, but when they come to pronounce English 
words, in which the letter v occurs, they invariably substitute the b for it, 
as in village, and vinegar. 

There are three letters in the English alphabet which the above tribes 
do not pjTQnounce. They are f, r, and L For f, they substitute, in their 
attempts to pronounce foreign words, p. The sound of r, they change to 
broad a, or drop. L is changed to n. 

Singing and dancing are applied to political and to religious purposes 
by the Indians. When they wish to raise a war-party, they meet to sing 
and dance : when they wish to supplicate the divine mercy on a sick per* 
son, they assemble in a lodge, to sing and dance. No grave act is pe^ 
formed without smging and dancing. 



ORIGIN 

AND 



HISTORY OE THE RACE. 



WYANDOT TRADITIONS OF THE CREATION, 

AND OTIiER EPOCHS. 

The following traditions of the creation of man, and of the Red Race, 
of the order of precedence and relationship among the trihes, and the no- 
tice of the first arrival of Europeans on the continent, together with the 
allegories of Good and Evil, and of Civilization and Barbarism, are ex- 
tracted from a private journal, kept during the period of my official inter- 
course with the various tribes. 

Superintendency Indian Affairs, 

Detroit, January 30th, 1837. 

A delegation of three Wyandot chiefs visited me, this day, from their 
location near Amherstburg in Canada, with their interpreter, George C, 
Martin. Their names were 0-ri-wa-hen-to, or Charlo, On-ha-to-tun-youh, 
or Round Head, son of Round Head, the brother of Splitlog, and TynBT- 
on-youh, or Thomas Clark. • They informed me, in reply to a question, 
that the present population of their band, at that location, was eighty-six 
souls. After transacting their business, I proposed several questions to 
them respecting their origin and history. 

1. What is the origin of the Indians ? We believe that all men sprang 
from one man and woman, who were made by God, in parts beyond the 
sea. But in speaking of the Indians we say, how did they cross the sea 
without ships? and w^hen did they come? and from what country? 
What is your opinion on the subject? 

Oriwahento answered : "The old chief, Splitlog, who could answer 
you, is not able to come to see you from his age and feebleness ; but he 
has sent us three to speak with you. We will do the best we can. We 
are not able to read and write, like white men, and what you ^sk is not 
therefore to be found in black and white." (This remark was probably 
jmiade as they observed I took notes of the interview.) 

" There was, in ancient times, something the matter with the earth. It 
jhas changed. We think so. We believe God created it, and made men 
.out of it. We tl^iak he ma(Je the Indians in this country, and that they 
did not come over the sea. They were created at a place called MoxJW» 
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TAINS. It was eastward. When he had made the earth and those moun- 
tains, he covered something over the earth, as it ^ere, with his hand. 
Below this, he put man. All the difierent tribes were there. One of the 
young men found his way out to the surface. He saw a great light, and 
was delighted with the beauty of the surfece. While gazing around, he 
saw a deer running past, with an arrow in his side. He followed it, to 
the place where it fell and died. He thought it was a harmless looking 
animal He looked back to see its tracks, and he soon saw other tracks. 
They were the foot prints of the person who had shot the deer. He so<>n 
came up. It was the creator himself. He had taken this method to show 
the Indians what they must do, when they came out from the earth. 
The creator showed him how to skin and dress the animal, bidding 
him do so and so, as he directed him. When the flesh was ready, 
he told him to make a fire. But he was perfectly ignorant. God maile 
the fire. He then directed him to put a portion of the meat on a stick, 
and roast it before the fire. But he was so ignorant that he let it stand till 
it burned on one side, while the other was raw. 

Having taught this man the hunter's art, so that he could teach it to 
others, God called the Indians forth out of the earth. They came in 
order, by tribes, and to each tribe he appointed a chief. He appointed 
jone Head Chief to lead them all, who had something about his neck, and 
he instructed him, and put it into his head what to say to the tribes. 
That he might have an opportunity to do so, a certain animal was killed, 
and a feast made, in which they were told to eat it all. The leader God 
had so chosen, told the tribes what they must do, to please their maker, 
and what they must not do. 

' Oriwahento further said : God also made Good and Evil. They were 
brothers. The one went forth;, to do good, and caused pleasant 
things to grow. The other busied himself in thwarting his brother*s 
work. He made stony and flinty places, and caused bad fruits, and made 
continual mischief among men. Good repaired the mischief as fast as k 
was done, but he found his labour never done. He determined to fly 
upon his brother and destroy him, but not by violence. He proposed to 
run a race with him. Evil consented, and they fixed upon the place. Bot 
first teU me, said Good, what is it you most dread. Bucks horns ! replied 
he, and tell me what is most hurtful to you. Indian grass braid ! said 
Good. Evil immediately went to his grandmother, who made braid, and 
got large quantities of it, which he put in the path and hung on the limbs 
that grew by the path where Good was to run. Good also filled the path 
of his brother with the dreaded horns. A question arose who should rua 
first. I, said Good, will begin, since the proposition to try our skill firat 
came from me. He accordingly set out, his brother following hhn. But 
as he began to feel exhausted at noon, he took up the grass braid and eat 
it This sustained him, and he tired dowix looa^oio^^X^lQit^xs^^P^ 
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•otreated him to stop. He did not, however^ ceasb, till he had stucceflsfaliy 
leached the goal. 

' The next day Evil started on his path. He was encountered evetf 
where by the horns, which before noon had greatly weakened him. He 
ehtreated to be relieved from going on. Good insisted on his running the 
course. He sustained himself 'till sunset, when be fell in the path, and 
was finally dispatched by one of the horns wielded by his brother. 

Grood now returned in triumph to his grandmother's lodge. Bui she 
was in an ill humour, as she always was, and bated him and loved ius 
brother whom he had killed. He wanted to rest, but at night was awoke 
.1^ a conversation between her and the ghost of Evil. The latter pleaded 
to come in, but although he felt for him, he did not allow his fraternal 
feelings to get the better, and resolutely denied admission. Then said 
Evil "I go to the north-west, and you will never see me more, and all who 
ibUow roe will be in the same state. They will never oome back. Death 
WiWJoT ever keep them." 

Having thus rid himself of his adversary, he thought he would walk 
.out and see how things were going on, since there was no one to oppose 
his doing good. After travelling some time he saw a living object a-head. 
Afi he drew nearer, he saw more plainly. It was a naked man. They 
.began to talk to each other. '< I am walking to see the creation, which I 
have made," said Gtood, " but who are you 9" " Clothed man," said he, "I 
kxa as powerful as you, and have made all that land you see." /' Naked 
man," he replied, '^ I have made all things, but do not recollect making 
you." " You shall see my power," said the naked man, " we will try 
strength. Call to yonder mountain to come here, and ailerwards I will do 
'the same, and we will see who has the greatest power." The clothed man 
Jell down on his knees, and began to pray, but the effort did not succeed, or 
but partially. Then the naked man drew a rattle from his belt, and be- 
;gaa to ^hake it and mutter, having first blindfolded the other. After a 
iime, now said he, <' look !" He did so, and the mountain stood close be- 
iQre him, and rose up to the clouds. He then blindfolded him again, and 
nesumed his rattle and muttering. The mountain had resumed its former 
distant position. 

, The clothed man held in his left hand a sword, and in his right hand 
Jthe law of God. The naked man had a rattle in one hand, and a war 
Idub in the other. They exchanged the knowledge of the respective used 
nf these things. To show the power of the sword, the clothed man cfit 
iff a rod, and placed it before him. The naked man immediately put the 
jarts together and they were healed. He then took his club, which was 
jflat, and cut oif the rod, and again healed the mutilated parts. He relied 
imithe rattle to answer the same purpose as the other's-book. The elothed 
ttian tried the use of the club, but could not use it with skiii, while th« 

^ifr]^^Bai7 i^JSr i/te inro/d and usi^ it as w«U as ^ 



Qriwahetito continued : — It is said that ^vii killed his mother at bis 
birth. He did not enter 'the world the right way, but bursted from tha 
womb. They took the body of the mpther and laid it upon a scaffi>]4. 
From the droppings of her decay, where they fell on the ground, sprang 
up corn, tobacco, and such other vegetable productions as the Indis^pf 
have. Hence we call corn, our mother. And our tobacco propagates il^ 
•elf by spontaneous growth, without planting ; but the clothed man is re- 
quired to labour in raising it. 

Good found his grandmother in no better humor when he came bacl^ 
from the interview with the naked man. He therefore took and cast her 
up, ana she flew against the moon, upon whose face the traces of her ar^ 
fftill to be seen. 

This comprised the first interview ; after a tecess during which dwfy 
were permitted to refr^h themselves and smoke their pipes, I returned to 
the o^e and resumed the inquiries. 

2. Where did your tribe first see white men on this continent? The 
French say you lived on the St Lawrence, and afterwards went to the 
north, from whence you afterwards came down to the vicinity of Detroit > 
That you possess the privilege of lighting up the general council fire for 
the Lake tribes ; and that you were converted to the catholic faith. Oi- 
w^hento again answered. 

When the tribes were all settled, the Wyandots were placed at the head 
They lived in the interior, at the mountains east, about the St Lawrence. 
They were the first tribe of old, and had the first chieftainship. The 
chief said to their nephew, the Lenapees, Go down to the sea coast and 
look, and if you see any thing bring me word. They had a village near 
the sea side, and often looked, but saw nothing except birds. At length 
they espied an object, which seemed to grow and come nearer, and nearer. 
When it came near the land it stopped, but all the people were afraid, and 
fled to the woods. The next day, two of their number ventured out to 
look. It was lying quietly on the water. A smaller object of the same 
sort came out of it, and walked with long legs (oars) over the water. 
^ When it came to land two men came out of it They were different from 
us and made signs for the others to come out of the woods. A conference 
ensued. Presents were exchanged. They gave presents to the Lenapees, 
and the latter gave them their skin clothes as curiosities. Three distinct 
visits, at separate times, and long intervals, were made. The mode in 
which the white men got a footing, and power in the country was thjs. 
First, room was asked, and leave given to place a chair qn the shoi)^. 
But they soon began to pull the lacing out of its bottom, and go inland 
with it ; and they have not yet come to the end of the string. --He 
exemplified this original demaqd for a cession of territory and its re- 
newal at other epochs, by other figures of speech, namely, of a bulla's 
hide, and of a man walking. The first itiCfaLes^ iot ^ ^^^ ^^ "^^ 
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shore, was made he said of the Lenapees ; alluding to the cognate 
branches of this stock, who were anciently settled at the harbour of New 
York, and that vicinity. 

To the question of their flight from the St Lawrence, their settlement in 
the north, and their subsequent migration to, and settlemeut on, the straits 
of Detroit, Oriwahento said : 

The Wyandots were proud. God had said that such should be beaten 
and brought low. This is the cause why we were followed from the 
easf, and went up north away to Michilimackinac, but as we had the 
right before, so when we came back, the tribes looked up to us, as hold- 
ing the council fire.* 

3. What relationship do you acknowledge, to the other western 
tribes ? 

Answer by Oriwahento : We call the Lenapees, nephews ; we call the 
Odjibwas (Chippewas) Ottawas, Miamis &c. Younger Brother, We call 
the Shawnees, the Youngest Brother. The Wyandots were the first tribe 
in ancient times. The first chieftainship was in their tribe. 



BUPPLEMENTARY aUESTIONS TO THE INTERPRTER. 

• 1. Are the Wyandot and Mohawk languages, alike in sounds. You 
say, you speak both. 

Ans. Not at all alike. It is true there are a few words so, but the two 
languages do not seem to me more akin than English and French. You 
:know some English and French words are alike. The Mohawk lan- 
guage is on the toiague^ the Wyandot is in the throat. 

2. Give me some examples : Read some of this translation of the Mo- 
hawk, (handing him John's Gospel printed by the American Bible So- 
ciety in 1818.) He complied, reading it fluently, and appearing to have 
been acquainted with the translation. 

, Further conversation, in which his attention was drawn to particular 
&cts in its structure and principles, made him see stronger analogies be- 
tween the two tongues. It was quite evident, that he had never reflected 
on the subject, and that there were, both grammatically, and philologically, 
coincidences beyond his depth. 

* This is certainly a dignified and wise answer ; desired as it was, to cover their 
disastrous defeat and flight from the St. Lawrence valley to the north. The prece- 
dence to which he aHudes, on reaching the straits of Detr(Nt, as having been theirs be- 
finre, is to be understood, doubtless, of the era of their residence on the lower St. Taaw- 
Mnce, where they were at the head of the French and Indian confederacy against the 
Iroquois. Among the latter, they certainly had no precedency, so far as history 

reaches. Their council fire was kept by the Onondagas. 

U* A. S 



TRADITIONS OF THE ARCTID^. 

There are some curious traditions related by the race of people living 
on that part of the continent lying north and west of Athabasca lake, abd 
the river Unjigah. Mackenzie has described that branch of them, who 
are called by the trivial name of Che-pe-wyans. This is an Algonquin 
term, meaning puckered blankets, and has reference only to the mo8t 
easterly and southerly division of the race. They are but the van of an 
extensive race. All that gives identity to their general traditions, and dis- 
tinctive character and language, relates as well to the Dogribs, the Cop- 
permines, the Strongbows, the Ambawtawoots, the Hares, the Bmsh- 
woods, the Sursees, the Tacullies, the Nateotetains, and other tribes lo- 
cated north of them, extending to the Arctic Ocean, and west through the 
Peace river pass of the Rocky Mountains. Philology brings into one 
groupe all these dialects of a wide spread race, who extend from the bor- 
ders of the Atnah nation on the Columbia, across the Rocky Mountains 
eastwardly to the Lake of the Hills and the Missinipi or Churchill river, 
covering many degrees of latitude and longitude. In the absence of any 
generic name for them, founded on language pr character, I shall allu& 
to them under the geographical phrase of Arcttoes. 

This stock of people have proceeded from the direction of the North 
Pacific towards the Atlantic waters, in a general eastern direction, in 
which respect, their history forms a striking exception Id the other great 
stocks of the eastern part of the United States, the Canadas, and Hudson's 
bay, who have been in a continual progress towards the west, and north- 
west. The Arctides, on the contrary, have proceeded east and southeast. 
They may be supposed, therefore, to bring their traditions more directly 
from opposite portions of the continent, and from Asia j^ and it may be in- 
ferred, from more unmixed and primitive sources. Some of these trail- 
tions are, at least, of a curious and striking character. They believe, like 
the more southerly tribes, in the general tradition of a delu^e^ «JCL<i <Sk^ ^ 
paradise, or land of future bliss. They \iave a^wi«tiL^^^'s«^^'^^^^^«s»^ 
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Spirit, or creator of the globe, under the allegory of a gigantic bird. They 
believe, that there was originally nothing visible but one vast ocean. 
Upon this the bird descended from the sky, with a noise of his wings 
which produced sounds resembling thunder. The earth, as he alighted, 
immediately rose above the waters. This bird of creative power, then 
made all the classes of animtils, who were made out of earth. They all 
had precedency to man. Man alone, the last in the series, was created 
from the integument of a dog. This, they believe, was their own origin, 
and hence, as Mackenzie tells us, they will not eat. the flesh of this animal, 
as is done by the other tribes of the continent To guard and protect 
them, he then made a magic arrow, which they were to preserve with 
great care, and hold sacred. But they were so thoughtless, they add, as 
to carry it away and lose it, upon which the great bird took his flight, and 
has never since appeared. This magic arrow is doubtless to be regarded 
'•HP a symbol of something else, which was very essential to their safety 
;9pd happiness. Indian history is often disguised under such symbolic 

. They have also a tradition that they originally came from a foreign 
;itwntry, which was inhabited by a wicked people. They had to cross a 
fgreat lake, or water, which was shallow, narrow, and full of islands. 
•Their track lay also through snow and ice, and they suflered miserably 
-Irom cold. They first landed at the .mouth of the Coppermine river. 
-Wk^ earth thereabouts was then strewed with metallic copper, which has 
linee disappeared. 

;.;;;They believe that, in ancient times, men lived till their feet were worn 
'INU with walking, and their throats with eating. They represent their 
.«l^estors as living to very great ages. They describe a deluge, in which 
41^ waters spread over ^e whole earth, except the highest mountains, on 
^ich their progenitors were saved. 

. Their notions of a future state coincide generally with the other stocks, 
^^iit their paradise is clothed with more imaginative traits. They believe, 
that at death they pass immediately to another world, wheire there is a large 
firer of water to cross. They must embark ip ^ stone canoe, and are 
.^me along into a wide lake, which has an island in its centre. This, is 
4tie island of the^^lest, and the object of the disembodied soul is to reach it. 
jf their lives have been good, they will be fortunate, and make it. If bafi, 
4|key will sink ; but they will only sink to the depth of their chins, so that 
,^y may be permitted to behold the happy land, and strive in vain to 
g^ch it. Eternity is passed in this vain endeavour. 

. They have also some notion of the doctrine of tn^nsmigration. Such 

^e the traditionary notions of this pamerQi|kfamily of the Red HacQ, 

ivhich are sufficiently distinctive and peculiatjjjj^and while th^y resembje 

im many traits, yet in others they contradistinguish them from the gres^t 

^M^^racfiofihe^ffs^m pa^t of ^'coAJd^ent, ThQ most ^dvapQ^ 
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faraneh of these tribes in their geograghical positida, call theni3el?0(i,4ii 
reported by Capt. Franklin, People of the Rising Sun, or Sa^-ee^in^ 
dinneh, 

K 

It seems singular, that the ^rther north we go, the greater evidenoes d^ 
we behold of imagination, in the aboriginal race, together v/ith some foift> 
shadowings of future punishment. 
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HISTORICAL TRADITIONS OF THE CHIPPEWAS, ODJIB- 

WAS, OR ODJIBWA-ALGONaUINS. 

Of all the existing branches of the Algonquin stock in America, thtt 
extensive and populous tribe appears to have the strongest claims to intel* 
lectual distinction, on the score of their traditions, so far, at least, as the 
present state of our inquiries extends. They possess, in their curiotfii 
fictitious legends and lodge-tales, a varied and exhaustless fund of tradition^ 
which is repeated from generation to generation. These legends hold, 
among the wild men of the north, the relative rank of story-books ; and 
are intended both to amuse and instruct. This people possess also, the 
art of picture writing, in a degree which denotes that they have been^ 
either more careful, or more fortunate, in the preservation of this very an- 
cient art of the human race. Warriors, and the bravest of warriors, they 
are yet an intellectual people. 

Their traditions and belief, on the origin of the globe, and the existence 
of a Supreme Being, are quite accordant with some things in our owft 
history and theory. They believe that the Great Spirit created materid 
matter, and that he made the earth and heavens, by the power of his will. 
He afterwards made animals and men, out of the earth, and he filled space 
with subordinate spirits, having something of his own nature, to whom he 
gave a part of his own power. He made one great and master spirit of 
evil, to whom he also gave assimilated and subordinate evil spirits, tO 
execute his will. Two antagonist powers, they believe, wfere thus place<]i 
in the world who are continually striving for the mastery, and who have 
power to afiect the fortunes and lives of men. This constitutes the grouiid* 
work of their religion, sacrifices and worship. 

They believe that apimals were created before m^n, and that they ori^ 
nally. had rule on the earth. Py t^ie power of necromancy, some 6f 
these animals were transfqrmed to men, who, as soon as they assumed 'thf^ 
new form; began to hunt (he janimals^ and make welt a^^^^ tk<^i^. ^^'Hi^ 
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«3qpected that these aiiimals will resume their human shapes, in a future 
iftate, and hence their hunters, feign some clumsy excuses, for their 
present policy of killing them. They believe that all animals, and birds 
md reptiles, and even insects, possess reasoning faculties, and have souls. 
It is in these opinions, that we detect the ancient doctrine of transmigration. 

Their most intelligent priests tell us, that their forefathers worshipped 
the sun ; this luminary was regajrded by them, as one of their Medas told 
me, as the symbol of divine intelligence, and the figure of it is drawn in 
their system of picture writing, to denote the Great Spirit. This symbol 
very often occurs in their pictures of the medicine dance, and the wabeno 
4ance, and other sacred forms of their rude inscriptions. 

They believe, at least to some extent, in a duality of souls, one of which 
is fleshly, or corporeal, the other is incorporeal or mental. The fleshly soul 
goes immediately, at death, to the land of spirits, or future bliss. The 
mental soul abides with the body, and hovers round the place of sepul- 
l^ure. A future state is regarded by them, as a state of rewards, and not 
of punishments. They expect to inhabit a paradise, filled with pleasures 
for the eye, and the ear, and the taste. A strong and universal belief in 
divine mercies absorbs every other attribute of the Great Spirit, except his 
power and ubiquity j and they believe, so far as we can gather i^ 
that this mercy will be shown to all. There is not, in general, a very 
discriminating sense of moral distinctions and responsibilities, and the faint 
put-shadowings, which we sometimes hear among them, of a deep and 
sombre stream to be crossed by the adventurous soul, in its way to the 
land of bliss, does not exercise such a practical influence over their lives, 
as to interfere with the belief of universal acceptance afler death. So 
firm is this belief, that their proper and most reverend term for the Great 
JBpirit, is G6zha Monedo, that is to say, Merciful Spirit. Gitchy Monqdo, 
;iyhich is also employed, is often an equivocal phrase. The term Waz- 
hedud, or Maker, is used to designate the Creator, when speaking of his 
animated works. The compound phrase W&osemig6yan, or universal 
Father, is also heard. 

The great spirit of evil, called Mudje Monedo, and Matche Monito, is 
regarded as a created^ and not a pre-existing being. Subordinate spirits of 
evil, are denoted by using the derogative form of the word, in sh ij 
phich Moneto is rendered Monetosh. The exceeding flexibility of the 
langus^e is well calculated to enable them to express distinction of this 
nature. 

This tribe has a general tradition of a deluge, in which the earth was 
covered with water, reaching above the highest hills, or mountains, but 
not ^bove a tree which grew on the latter, by climbing which a man was 
saved. This man was the dqmi-god of their Actions, who is called Mana- 
bozho^ by whose means the waters were stayed and the earth recreated. 
Heemployed for tbia purpose various animals vrho were sent to dive 
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down for some of the primordial earth, of which a little was, at lengthy 
brought up by the beaver, and this formed the germ or nucleus of the new; 
or rather rescued planet. What particular allegoric are hid under this 
story, is not certain ; but it is known that this, and other tribes, are mucli 
in the habit of employing allegories, and symbols, under which we may 
suspect, they have concealed parts of their historical traditions and be* 
liefe. This deluge of the Algonquin tribes, was produced, as their 
legends tell, by the agency of the chief of the evil spirits, symbolized by a 
great serpent, who is placed, throughout the tale, in an antagonistical posif 
tion to the demi-god Manabosho. This Manabozho, is the same, it is 
thought, with the Abou, and the Michabou, or the Great Hare of eldex 
^ writers. 

Of their actual origin and history, the Chippewas have no other certaia 
tradition, than that they came from Wabenong, that is to say, the land of the 
EAST. They have no authentic history, therefore, but such remembered 
eyen^, as must be placed subsequent to the era of the discovery of the conti- 
nent. Wliether this tradition is to be interpreted as an ancient one, havfiij; 
reference to their arrival on the continent, or merely to the track of their mi- 
gration, after reaching it, is a question to be considered. It is only certain, 
that they came to their present position on the banks of Lake Superior, from 
the directipn of the Atlantic seaboard, and were, when discovered, Jq th6 
attitude of an invading nation, pressing westward and northward. Their 
distinctive name sheds no light on this question. They call themselves 
Od-jib-wdg, which is the plural of Odjibwa, — a term which appears to 
denote a peculiarity in their voice, or manner of utterance. This word 
has been pronounced Chippewa by the Saxon race in America, and is 
thus recorded in oiir treaties and history. They are, in language, 
manners and customs, and other characteristics, a well' marked type of 
the leading Algonquin race, and indeed, the most populouis, important, 
and wide spread existing branch of that family now on the continent 
The term Chippewa, may be considered as inveterately fixed by popubir 
usage, but in all disquisitions which have their philology or distinctive 
character in view, the true vernacular term of Od-jib-wa, will be found to 
possess advantages to writers. The word Algonquin is still applied to a 
small local band, at the Lake of Two Mountains, on the Utawas rivor, 
near Montreal, but this term, first bestowed by the French, has long been 
a generic phrase for the entire race, who are identified by the ties of a 
common original language in the United States and British America. 

One of the most curious opinions of this people is their belief in thie 
mysterious and sacred character of fire. They obtain sacred fire, for all 
national and ecclesiastical purposes, from the fiint. Their, national pipes 
are lighted with this fire. It is symbolical of purity. Their notions of 
the boundary ^between life and death, which is also Sjrmbolically the limit 
of the material verge between this and a future state) are leveaLed \sl <i<y&.< 



BMloti widi the eKhibitlon of flames of fiT& They aLso make tacrifiedi 
ly ire of aicnie ]^it of the first fruits of tiie chase. These traita are t^ to 
fiewed, pe]?hap», in relation to their aoeient worship of the suoy above no* 
ifeedy of which the traditions and belief, i^e still g^ierally F^®''^^ 
The exisie^e among- them of the numerous classes of jossakeeds^ or mufr* 
terers — (the word is from the utterance of sounds low eo the earth,) is a 
tandt that will iremitod Uie reader of a similar class of men, hi early a^es^ 
hi the eastern hemisphere* These persons constitute, indeed, the Magii 
itf our wesfem toests. In the exhibition of their art, and of the peculiar 
fetotions they promulgate on the subject of a sacred five, and the doctriae 
tf transmigration) they would seem to have their a&HatioiL of deseeal 
rather with the disciples of Zoroaster and the fruitful Persian stock, tbaa 
with the less mentally refined Mongolian hordes. 
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MYTHOLOGY, SUPERSTITIONS, AND BELIOION 

OF THE ALGONQUINS. 

XBBia 8T8TSX OF KANITO WOBSHZP, AS SKOBNTLT DI80L0SVD BT THE OOMVSS* 
8XONS OF ONE OF THEIR PROPHETS ; THEIR LAMOUAOES, AND OHARACTBR OF TBB 
ISANSLATIONS OF THE OOSPEL HADE INTO THESE DIALECTS ; AND THE LBAB* 
YMO KOTIVES^'OF CHRISTIANS AND PHILANTfiBOPIBTS TO PERSS^IUE XH TSOXM 
4ttTJLISATI0H AND CONVERSION.* 



It is known that the Indian tribes of this continent Hve in a state of 
^ioiMital bondage to a class of men^ who officiate as their priests and 
soothsayers. These men found their claims to supernatural power on 
early fastings, dreams, ascetic manners and habits, and often on some 
real or feigned fit of insanity. Most of them a^ct a knowledge c£ 
charms and incantations. They are provided with a sack of mystic im- 
plements, the contents of which are exhibited in the course of their cere- 
monies, such as the hollow bones of some of the larger anseres, small 
carved representations of animals, cowrie and other sea-shells, &c. Some 
of these men acquire a character for much sanctity, and turn their influ- 
ence to political purposes, either personally or through some popular 
wiEurior, as was instanced in the success of the sachems Buchanjahela| 
Little Turtle and Tecumthe. 

We have recently had an opportunity of conversmg with one ^f this 
class of sacred person, who has within late years emteaced Christianity ; 
and have made some notes of the interview, which we will advert to for 
&e purpose of exhibiting his testimony ,^ as to the true character of 

^ 1?e# Tcttklil&Theo. JMm. 
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elatt oC impMitors. GfaoscOy the j>eft6ti ratted to, L» wi Otfewmclndiall 
who has lon^ exercued the priestiy^ office, so to My^ to ii2§ bfeHum ^ 
die ndrth^hi fi^btieM. He is new ik =m&» ttmsecl of s fev e n ty ; He is of 
«aail sfi^re,l8QHiewfaftt bent forwftrd, iilid sapportB the iiUfiHxiitieS' dT 
ige by walldflg with a staff. His sight is inipairedj hot his memory M^ 
curate, enabiiiig lam to nahnte with partieolarity events Vrbach thmspired 
more thaA half it century Ago. He was pr(&seiit at the great eonTocatidtt 
of horiherh kidians at Qreettville, which folldwed Qen. Wayne's victodei 
in the west — an event to whieh most of these ttibes \&6k bttck, as mik 
era in theit history. He aiterwin^ returned to his native icoohtry H 
the upper lakes, and fixed his residence at Michilimackinae, where hi 
late years^ his virMe beoame a eonvert tothe Christi&n f^A^ and unit- 
ed herself to the misiiion (^utch on that islMid. A few yeMs aMr, 
the old prophet, who despised this mode ef kith, and thought but little 
of haa wife's sagacity in uniting herself to a congr^tion of believers, ftlt 
his ow^ mind arrested by the same truths, and €nally dso embraoei 
them, imd was ptopounded for admission, and forwards kept on triid 
before the session. It was about this time, or soon i^er he had beea 
received as an applicant finr membership, that the writer visited hSf 
lodge, «nd entered into a full examination oi his sentiments and opinioml^ 
eontrasting them fireely with what they had ^[Hmerly been. We requested 
him to narrate to us &e facts of his conversion to the principle of C^iruN 
tiftnity, indicatii^ the prepress c^ truth on his mind, which Im did in sqIh 
stanee^through aa interpreter,as follow?: 

<< In the early pari of my life I lived very wickecBy, following ffaii 
MfiTA, the Jbbsvkan^ and the Wabsno, the three great superstitious ob» 
servunces of tny people. I did not knowthi^ these societies were mltdil 
tip <oi errors until my wife, whose hetsti had been turned by the mBssios* 
aries, informed me of it. Ihad no pleasure in listening tb her on tUi 
suliject, and often turned awieiy, declaring that I was well isatisfied witli 
the reli^^ion of my forefathers. She took every occasion of talkmg to 
me on the stribject. She told me that the Indian societies were bad, and 
that all who adhered to them were no better than open servants of the 
!Bvil Spi^t. She had, in particular, four long talks with me on the sub* 
ject, and expUiindd to me who Qod was, and what sin was, as it is writ- 
ten in God's book. I believed before, that there was One Great Spirit 
who Waii th^ Master of lifo,whohad made men and beaste. But she 
explained to me the true character of this Great Spirit^ the iriiriEttlness of 
the heart, and the necessity of having it changed from ev3 to good by 
praying through Jesus Christ. By degrees I came to understand iti 
She told me that the Ghost of God or Holy Spirit only could make tte 
heart better, and that the souls of all who died, without having felt thil 
power, would be burned in the fires. The missionoriee l»d directed hai 
to ^ak to me and put wovdii in her mouth } m^d ^ said so mucktbn^ 
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at lei^thi I did not feel satisfied with my old way of life, Amongst other 
things she spoke against drinking, which I was very fond of. 

^\ I did not relish these conyersationS| but I could not forget tbena 
When I reflected upon them^ my heart was not as fixed as it used to bo. 
I began to see that the Indian Societies were bad, for I knew from my 
own experience, that it was not a good Spirit that I had relied upon, j 
determined thai I would not undertake to jeesuk^ or to look into futurity 
any longer for the Indians, nor practice the Metd*8 art. After a while I 
Jbegan to see more fully that the Indian ceremonies were all bad, and I de- 
termined to quit them altogether, and give heed to what was declared in 
Qod's book. 

, ^^ The first time that I felt I was to be condemned as a sinner, and that I 
was in danger of being punished for sin by God, is clearly in my mind. 
I was then on the Island of Bois Blanc, making sugar with my wife. I 
was in a conflict of mind, and hardly knew what I was about. I walked 
ground the kettles, and did not know what I walked for. I felt some- 
times like a person wishing to cry, but I thought it would be unman* 
l^ to cry. For the space of two weeks, I felt in this alarmed aod 
unhappy mood. It seemed to me sometimes as if I must die. My 
heart and' my bones felt as if they would burst and fall asunder. . My 
wife asked me if I was sick, and said I looked pale. I was in aa agppy 
of body and mind, especially during one week. It seemed, during this 
time, as if an evil spirit haunted me. When I went out to galher sap, 
I felt conscious that this spirit went with me and dogged me.. It ap- 
peared to animate my own shadow. 

'^ My strength was failing under this conflict. One night, after I had 
been busy all day, my mind was in great distress. This shadowy influ- 
ence seemed to me to persuade me to go to sleep. I waci tired, and I 
wished rest, but I could not sleep. I began to pray. I knelt down and 
prayed to God. I continued to pray at intervals through the night ; I 
asked to know the truth. I then laid down and went to sleep. This 
deep brought me rest and peace. In the morning my wife awoke me, 
telling me it was late. When I awoke I felt placid and easy in mind. 
My distress had left me. I asked my wife what day it was. She told 
me it was the Sabbath (in the Indian, prayer-day). I replied^ ' how I 
wish I could go to the church at the mission ! Formerly I used to avoid 
it, and ;^uQned those who wished to speak to me of praying to God, but 
now my heart longs to go there.' This feeling did .not leave me. - 

^^ After three days I went to the mission. The gladness of my heart 
continued the same as I had felt it the first morning at the camp. My 
first feeling when I landed, was pity for my drunken brethren, and I 
prayed that they might also be brought to find the true God. I spoke 
to the misidonary, who at subsequent interviews explained to me the 
truths th^ rite of baptism, and other principles. He wished, however, to 
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lary me by ftiylife, and I wished it also. It was the foUowing antmiui,^ 
that I was received into the church," 

We now turned his mind to the subject of intemperance in drinking^' 
und^rsfonding Hiat it had been his former habit. He replied that he 
had been one of the greatest drunkards. He had not been satisfied with 
a ten- days' drink. He would go and drink as long as he could get it. 
He said, that during the night in which he first prayed, it was one of the 
first sTibjects of his prayiers, that Grod would remoye this desire with fait 
oUier evil desires. He added, ^^ God did so." 'Wlien he aroiie that 
morhidg the desire had left him. The evil spirit then tempted him by 
suggesting to his mind — " Should some one now enter and offer yod 
liquor, would yoU not taste it ?" He averred he could, at that moment| 
firmly answer No ! It was now seven years since he had tasted a drop 
of strong drink. ' He remarked thiit when he used first to visit the 
houses of GhriGltiahs, who gladly opened their doors to him, they were in 
the habit of asking him to drink a glass of cider or wine, which he did. 
But this practice had nearly ruined him. On one occasion he felt the 
effects' of what he had thus been prevailed on to drink. The danger ha ^ 
felt hiiniijelf to be in was 'such, that he was alanned and gave up this prao- 
fice also.' - ■ •» ;, 

He detailed some providential trials which he had been recently ex- 
posed to. He had observed, he said, that those of his peojde who had 
professed piety land had subsequently fallen off, had neverthiBless pros- 
pered in worldly things, while he had found it very hard to live. He 
was often in a; state of want, and his lodge was so poor and bad, that it 
would not keep out the rain. Both he and his wife were feeble, and 
their clothes were worn out. They had now but a single blanket be- 
tween them. But when these trials came up in his mind, he immedi- 
ately resorted to God, who satisfied him. 

Another titeit in the character of his piety, may here be mentioned. 
The autumn succeeding his conversion, he went' over to the spot on the 
isftind where he had planted potatoes. The Indian method is, not to 
visit their small plantations from the time that their corn or potatoes are 
killed. He was pleased to find that the crop in this instance promised 
to yiield abundantly, and his wife immediately commenced the process of 
raising them. " Stop !" exclaimed the grateful old man, " dare you dig 
these potatoes until we have thanked the Lord for them ?" They then 
both knelt in prayer, and afterwards gathered the crop. • 

This individufd appeared to form a tangible point in the intellectual 
chain between Paganism and Christianity, which it is felt important to 
examine: We felt desirous of drawing firom him such particulars respect- 
ing his former practice in necromancy and the prophetic art, as might lead 
to correct philosophical conclusions. He had' been the great juggler of 

his tribe. He was now accepted as a Christiao. What were his own 
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iMiimiikiiiii ef die fdwenoid arti lie IhnI Ipmclitfecl ?. HoW; £d ilMM 
ttuDgs appear to his mind, after a lapee «f tevoral jrtaub during wUek 
Ufiolnmbni and .fcriingw had nndergene ^cfaiu^es, in aavkf veiypectf/BO 
aliikkig ? We fooad nottiie s^i^itest aiToidiiig «fthis t^pie an bia paiit. 
He «ttribtttBd aU his abiilify in dec9pCiv« -arte^to 4he agency^ the SWl 
S|pirit; andheapAe-of it mAfee jameaettled tenetbat he had maaifeat* 
ad^inieoHiiigotherpaintainhiapeiaoaM^eitpeifiea^^ HehelieTedthatba 
had fioUowed a ^iprit whoae ^ect it was to deedye the Indiana and' 
lEiafae than miseiaUe. He believed that this spifit had left him aail 
Ibat he wMttowfoUowiag,^ theafiEectkoaiof bia beazt^ the ^lirifc of 
^nitb* 

•^stteroiia qmhblfl of the daaaea of tibeattmate cveatianare relied 
an by the indiaa ate^oy^ and vmbtnoB^io exhibit their affi»cted power af 
lakkiBg. miraeka lyid to acmtiBise ibe §o&bBB of fiilfirity. The objedsa 
wlinb linaaftan Imd appealed to as peraenal apirit# in the apoamim of bia 
ledge^ %ere the tortoife) the awaa^ Uie woodpeoker and tbe orow* Hi^ 
bald dreamed of tiiese at bia initial fiuit in bia yo«th| during the period 
art apart ^ttus pmrpoae^ aad he belieyed that a Bataaic nDjOaence waa 
eoDearMi by presenting to his mind (me or mote rf these scdemiy y aKMHH 
priated objects at the moment of liis inyoking them. This is the tbeoij 
cbawnfrom biB replies. We solicited him to detail the wuMku^pmranKfi^ 
ifter enleriBg the joggleFa lodge. This loc^e resemUea aa-acute pyra* 
nud witib the «pez open* It iii £ormedijf pdes, eorered with t^;bft* 
dtewn akdns* His readies were perfectly ing^MiooS) evineiag noAhing of 
tibe natural tacitttnity and shyness of the Indian minflL The great ob» 
}Mit with the operator IS to agitate this lodge^ and cause it to more and 
Alike without uprooting it firom its bastt, in «idi« manner as ta induce 
the spectators to believe that thejmoer i^aetkm is ny^kamm, Af^ 
ter this manifestation of spiritual preamce, the {oiest withm isprepareji 
tl^ve oracular responses. The duly article^ within were a drum and-^ 
MWe^ In rej^ to omr inquiry aa to the mode -of piocedurei be stated 
fHat hia^flrsl essay, after entering the lodge, was to strike the drum and 
(gtMomende his incantations. At this time his personal manitos assumed 
tbi6ir agency, and received, it is to be infenred, a aatamc energy . Not 
tiiat he a£fecls that there was any visible foifea assumed. But he felt 
ttfeir'8pirit4ike presence. He re^^pesents the agitation ot the lodge to 
be due to currents of air, having the inegubyr and gyratory power of « 
whiriwind. He does not jNretend that his responses were guided by 
Wtttb, but on the ciontaiy affirms that tbey. were given under the influ- 
<iMM$e.of the evil s^t . 

We interrogated him as to the use of physical and mechanical meaaa 
in efi^cting cures, in tiie capacity of a meta, or a medii^ne naan. He 
Inferred to various medicines, some of whicb he thhiks were aatibilioua 
or otherwise sanatory. He used two bones in the exhibiti<m of bia 
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mm t}ie embiaced two small stoBo images. He aftcted to look tM 
4nd-fAfOflgriktheieA,«aid'«a drAwfroaa the bodj fluids^ as bile and Uood. 
fie applied his Bumih in eoclion. Hie chara c terized both the meiaat 
'aiediciile daoeesaBd the wabaio dances hj % term which may be trant^ 
hteAd^dhfy, Yet he discrimaaated between these two p(qp«ilar insti* 
tatieos by adding tiiat the sMia indnded te use of aiiedicittes, |[;ood and 
bad. The toa^eao, on the contrary, consisted wholly in a wild exhifai* 
iidn ofmere braggadocio mtfd tridc. It is not, according to him| an an* 
xaent iBstitnttoft. It originated, he said, with is Pottawattomie, who vnm 
«iek and kmatic a montii When this man recovered he pretended that 
he had ascended to heaven, and had brought thence divine arts, to aid his 
eountrymen. 

WKh respect to the Ofonion iteadfiurtly matntannd by this venerable 
-sabfect tui In£an refenaaMon, that his deceptive arts were rendered eft^ 
toal in Aelmy he designed,'by MiUmie ageneif^ we lewe the reader iD 
ibfm his own concliiskons. In his mode cf stating the &ets, we oonceifc 
ifmch to him, on the score ei loi^ established mental haJbits, and tin 
p^jienliarities 'arising /firom a mycology, exeeeilKfig even that of ancieBt 
Oreece, fer the number, variety and nbiqnity of its obfects. But we per- 
ceive' tiCithhig, on'Ohristaaa theories, heterodox m the general positioB. 
When the ^nth of the gospel comes to be grafted into the beni^rted 
heart of a pagan, snch as Ohnsco was, it throws a fearftd hght on tin 
t^Ffefetil wiieh have been cherished there. The whole system of tlte 
ttythologieal agency of Ibe gods and spirits of the heathen worid and its 
(eittmsy machinery is shown to be a sheer system of demonology, refera^ 
Me, in its ^operative effects on the minds of indivfdnals, to the ^ Pimee 
l^the power of the aar." As mich the BiUe depicts it We hove net 
h^etk in the hdnt of conceding the existence of demoniaod possessiMBt, 
in the present era of Christiatntyj and have turned over some ac<»ree of 
^6hapters and verses to sutisiy onr minds of the abrogaiumtftheiethhge. 
BAt we have found no prooft oi such a withdrawal ci evil agency short 
of the very point where our subject places it-^hat is, the dawning of 
the light of Ohristianity in the heart We have, on the ccmtraiy, found in 
^die passages referred to, the dedaration of the foil and free existence of 
mch an fl^ncy in ^be general import, and apjNrehend that it cannot be 
plucked out of the sacred writii^. 

The language of suchm agency appears to be folly developed among 
the northern 'tribes. SpiHi^fiMen they certainly aie ; and the mental 
davery in which they live, under the fear of an invisflble agency of evil 
'Spirits, is, we apprdiend, greateif even than the bondage <rf the body. 
The wlK^e mind is bowed down under these inteUectnal fetten whieh 
circumscribe its vcditi<ms, and bind it as eflectually as with the ho<dES of 
ateel whidi jrierce a whiriiBg Hindoo^i flesh. V^ialever is wonderfoli 



igr-iMurt comprehension to their mindi, iflrrefenred to the agency of a qnk 
This is the ready solution of every mystery in nature, and of every re 
finement of mechanical power in art. A watch is, in the intricacy of its 
machinery, a sprit. A piece of blue cloth-— cast and blicrtefed steel-^ 
^compass, a jewel, an insect, &c., are, respectively, a spirit ' Thunder 
'Consists, in their transcendental astronomy, oi so many distinct spirits. 
The aurora borealis is a body of dancing spirits, or rather ghosts <^ the 
-departed. * ' 

-": Such were the ideas and ^xperiencies of Chusco, after his union with 
4ie church ; and with these views he lived and died, havii^ given 
evidence, as was thought, of the reception of the Saviour, thrmtgh 
faUh. 

To give some idea of the Indian mythology as above denoted, it is 

ikecessary to conceive every department of the umverse to be filled with 

invisible spirits. These spirits hold in their belief nearly the same rela^ 

.Oion to matter that the soul does to the body : they pervade it. They 

' Mieve not only that every man, but also that every etmnuU, has a eoul; 

abdas might be expected under this belief j they make jm> distiiiction 

between iiw^acf and. reason; - Every animal :is supposed to be endowed 

with a reasoning feculty. The movements' of ,bicds and other animak 

.lare deemed to be the result, not of mere instinSctive animal powjsrs :iBV- 

. planted and limited by the creation, without inhejTent power io' exceed<ft 

■ enlarge them', but of a process of ratiocination. They go a step &rther, 

and believe that animals; particularly birds, can look- into, and are feimi- 

liar with the vast operations of the world above. Hence the great re- 

- spect they pay to birds as agents of omen, and also to some^ animali}, 
whose souls they exipect to encounter in another life. Nay, it is the 
settled belief among the northern Algonquins, that animals will $u:e bet- 
ter in.ano^er world, in the precise ratio that their lives and enjoyments 
have been .curtailed in this life. 

Dreams are considered by them as a means of direct communication 

with the spiritual world ; and hence the grjeat influence which drefuoas 

exert over the Indian mind and conduct. They are generally regarded 

as friendly warnings of their personal manitos. No labor or. enterprise 

.Is undertaken against their indications. A whole army is turned back 

if the dreams of the officiating priest are unfiBkvorable. A family lodge 

has been known to be deserted by all its inmates at midnight, leaving the 

■fixtures behind,, because one of the &mily had dreamt of an attack^ and 

. been frightened with the impression of blood and tomahawks. To give 

more solemnity to' his office the priest or leading nie/e exhibits a sack 

. po^cktaining the carved or stufied images of animals, with medicines and 

, bpn.Q6 .cpnstitviting the sacred channs. These are nevBr. exhibited to the 

- coBuncm gaze, b^U, on a march, the Siack is hung up in plain Tiew* To 
. j[ito£me thfi( iis^qdicine sack would, be equivalent to violating the latlar. 
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Dreams are care^lly sought by every Indiaa, whatever be their zoBk^ 
at. certain periods of youth, with fasting. These fasts are sometiaief 
continued a great number of days, until the devotee becomes pale and 
emaciated, The animals that appear propitiously, to the mind during 
these dreams, are fixed on and selected as personal manitos, and am 
eyer aftei* viewed as. guardians. This period of fasting and dream- 
ing b deemed as essential by them as any religious rite whatever em*- 
ployed by Christians. The. initial &st of a young man or girl holds tha 
relative importance of baptism, with this peculiarity, that it is a free- 
will^ or self-dedicatory rite. 

The naming of children has an intimate connection with the system of 
mythological agepcy. Names are usually bestowed by some aged per- 
son, most. commonly under the supposed guidance of a particular spirit; 
They are often derived from the mystic scenes presented in a dream, and 
refer to aerial phenomena. Yellow Thunder, Bright Sky , Big Cloud, Spirit 
Sky, Spot in the Sky, are common names for males. Females are more 
commonly named from the vernal or autumnal landscape, as Woman of 
the Valley, Wom^ of the Rock, &c. Females are not excluded from pa> 
ticipation in the prophetical office or jugglership. Instances of their hav- 
ing assumed this function are known to have occurred, although it is 
commonly jconfined to males. .In every other department of life they; 
are apparently regarded as inferior or inclusive beings. Names bestowed 
with ceremony in childhood are deemed sacred, and are seldom pro- 
nounced, out of respect, it would seem, (o the spirit under whose favor 
they are supposed to have been selected. Children are usually called 
ix4 the family by some name which can be familiarly used. A male child 
is frequently called by the mother, a bird, or young one, or old man, as 
terms of endearment, or bad boy, evil-doer, &c., in thei.way of light ro- 
proach ; and these names often adhere to the individual through li&. 
Parents avoid the true name often by saying my son, my younger, or 
my elder son, or my younger or my elder daughter, for which the language 
has separate words. This subject of a reluctance to tell th^ir names ib 
very curious and deserving of investigation. 

The Indian '^ art and mystery" of hunting is a tissue of necromantic 
or. mythological reliances. The personal spirits of the hunter are invok- 
ed to give success in the chace. Images of the animals sought for. are 
sometimes carved in wood, or drawn by the metas on tabulsir pieces of 
wood. By applying their mystic medicines to these, the animals are 
supposed to be drawn into the hunter's path ; and when animals have 
been killed, the Indian feels, that although they are an authorized and 
lawful prey, yet there is something like accountability to the aninool's 
suppositional $ouL An Indian has been known to ask the pardon of an 
animal, which he had just killed. Drumming, shaking the rattle, and 
dancing and singing, are the comoion accomgammfiuta q{ ^\1 ^k^^su^ v^s;;^^* 



plitipng. ohservances, and are ncit peculiar to one elaw alone. In ^ 
vabeno dance, which is esteemed by the Indians as the most latitaduu^ 
lian co-fratemitjr, love songs are introduced. They are never heard in 
Ibe medicine dances. They would aubjeot one to utter contempt in the 
war dance. 

The system of mafdto worship has another peculiarity, which iS" iUus^ 
tiatiye of Indian character. During the fdsts and c^^mdnial dances by 
which a warrior prepares himself to come up to the duties oi war, erery* 
tiling that savors of ejQS^minacy isput aside. The spirits whkh preside 
over bravery and war are alone relied on, and- these are supposed to be 
ofiended by the votary's paying attention to objects less stem and nuudy 
Aan themselves. Venus and Mars cannot be worshipped at the same 
time. It would be considered a complete desecration for a warricnr^ 
while engaged in war, to entangle himself by another, or more tender 
Sttitiment. We think this opinion should be duly estimated in the gen^^ 
•ral award whi<^ history gives to the chastity of warriors. We would 
record the fact to their praise, as fully as^it has been done ; but we would 
subtract something from the nudivcj in view of his paramount obligations 
of a sacred character, and also the fear of the ridicule c^ l^s eo*warri(Mrs^, 

In these leading doctrines of an oral and mystic school of wild philo*' 
spphy may be p^K^eived the g^und-work <^ their mythcdogy, and &e 
general motive for selecting familiar spirits. Manito, or as the Ghippe* 
was pronounce it, monedo, signifies simply a spirit, and there is neither 
a good nor bad meaning attached to it, when not under the government 
of some adjective or qualifying particle. We think, however, that so tu 
af there is a meaning distinct from an invisible existence, the tendency 
is to a bad meaning. A bad meaning is, however, distinctly conveyed 
by the inflection, ash G£ ish. The particle toee, added in the same rda- 
tSon, indicates a witch. Like numerous other nouns, it haa its diminur 
tive ia o», Us plural in wugj and its local form in ing. To add '^ great," 
af the Jesuit writers did, is far from deciding the moral charact^ of the 
spirit, and hence modem translators prefix gezha^ signifying merciful. 
' Yet we doubt whether the word God should not be carried boldly into 
tnmslations ot the scriptures. In the conference and prayer^room, the 
native teachers use the inclusive pronominal form of Father, altogether. 
IVuth breaks slowly on the mind, sunk in so profound a darkness as the 
bidians are, and there is danger in retaining the use of words like those 
which they have so long employed in a problematical, if not a deroga- 
tive sens^. 

The love for mystery and magic which pervades the native ceremo* 
aies, has affected the forms of thei^ language. They have given it a 
power to impart life to dead masses. Vitality in then: forms ^ utter- 
ance is deeply implanted in all these dialects, which have been examin- 
ed^ ifiejr provide^ by the process of inflection, for kae^^ing a perpetual 
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dis&ietkm between the uHmate and inaninMiEte kingdomt. But whera^ 
y^Mitf and 8]^ritaali(y are so blended as we see tkem in their doctrine^ 
of animal sonb, the iaeyitable result most be, either to exalt theprineiM. 
pie of life, in all the classes of nature, into immortality, or to «ii& the lat* 
ter to the level of mere organic life. Indian wiMrd-maken Inre taken 
the former dOemma, tmd peopled ^ir paradise not only with the sonb 
of -men, but with the souls of every imaginable kind oi beasts. Spip*. 
ituality is Ans clogged with sensual acddents. The human wxii 
hiungen^ and it must have food dieposited upon the. grave. It mjfati 
from cMy and the body must be wrapped about with cloths* It is i». 
4(sHme9B^ and a li^t must be Idndled at the head of the graye. It waiis^ 
ders tl»ou^ plams Mid across streams, subject to the providences ofi 
thia life, in quest of its {dace of ^ijoyment, and when it reaches it, fit 
fibda every spe^es of sensual triid, which tenders the place not indeed: 
a ^00611 ofmiy but ano^i^ exprnmenial world — ^very much like this;' 
Of punishanents, we hear nothing ; rewards are looked for abundantly) 
afid the idea that ih» Master of life, or the merdiul Spirit, will be aliko.> 
merciful to all, irrespective afthe acts of this Rfe^ or the degree of fMnt 
twjnMej appeara to leave for their theology a belief in restorations ori 
universalism. Hiere is nothing to refer them to a Saviour ; that idba; 
was beyond their conception, and of course there was no occasion fortlw 
offices of &e Hdy Ghost Dark^ and more chilling views to a theolo«^ 
gian, it would be impossible to present. Yet it may be asked, what 
ikuMre benign result could have been, or can now be, anticipated in thar: 
hearts of an ignorant, uninstructed and wandering people, exposed te^ 
sore vicissitudes in their lives and fortunes, and without the guidance fk 
the light of Reyelatioa } 

Of their mythok>gy proper, we have space only to naake a few ran 
marks. Some of the mythologic existences, of the Indians admit ot 
poetic uses. Manabozho may be considered as a sort of terrene JovOy 
who could perform ail thinga whatever, but lived some time on earthy 
and excelled particularly in feats of strength and manual dexterity*. All 
the animals were subject to him. He also survived a deluge^ which the 
traditions mention, having climbed a tree on an extreme elevation during 
the prevalence of the waters, and sent down various animals for sonna 
earth, out of which he recreated the globe. The four cardinal point! 
are so many demi*gods, of whom the West, called Kabeun, has priority 
of age. The East, North and South are deemed to be his mxasj by A 
maid who ineautioudy exposed herself to the west wind. Iao0o 
(lagoo) is ^ god of the marvellous, and many most extravagant tales 
of forest and domestic adventure are heaped upon him. Kwasikb is 
a. sort of Samson, who threw a. huge mass of rock such asthe: Cy^ 
ehipa cast at Mentor. Wesno isthe god of sleep, who is represented to 
haFamnBeDMui.smaH emissttdea at V»a aei^^me^raDUffiii&i^^ 
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cwati(Ni of gnomes. These miputQ emissaries climb up the forehead, 
and wielding a tiny club, knock individuals to sleep. Pauguk is death, 
in his symbolic attitude. He is armefd with a bow and arrows. It would 
be easy to extend this enumeration. 

The mental powers of the Indian constitutes a topic which we do not 
design to discuss. But it mu^t be manifest that some of their peculiaii*. 
ties are brot^ht out by their system of mythology and spirit-crafit. , War, 
public policy, hunting, abstinence, endurance and courageous adventure, 
form the leading topics of their mental efforts. These are deemed the 
appropriate themes of men^ sages and warriors. But their intellectual 
essays have also a domestic theatre of exhibition. It is here that the 
bidian nind unbends itself and reveals some of its less obvious traits* 
Their public speakers cultivate a particular branch of oratory. They, 
are careful in the use of words, and are regarded as standards of purity 
in the language. They appear to have an accurate ear for sounds, and 
delight in rounding off a period, for which the langttages afford great &- 
duties, by their long and stately words, and multiform inflexions. A 
drift of tiiought — an elevation of style, is observable in their public speak- 
mg which is dropt iu private conversation. Voice, attitude and motion, 
aredeemed of the highest consequence. Much of the jneaning of their 
expressions is varied by the vehement, subdued, or' prolonged tone ia 
whiohlthey, are uttered. In private conversation, on the oontmiy, aU is 
itored. There is an equanimity of tone, and easy vein of narration 
or dialc^e^ in whidi the power of mimicry is most strikingly brought 
Mt.' The very voice, and words of the supposed speakers, ia their ficti- 
ttous legends, are assumed. Fear^ supplication, timidity or boasting, 
are exactly depicted, and the deepest interest excited* AU is ease. and 
freedom from restraint. There is nothing of the coldness or severe for- 
mality of the council. The pipe is put to its ordinary use, and all its 
i^ymbolic sanctity is kid aside with the wampum belt and the often reiter^ 
ated state epithets, ^^ Nosa" and ^' Kosinan,'.' i. e. mtf father and our- ftUker, 
i. Another striking trait of the race is found in their legends and tales. 
Thbse of the aboriginal race who excel in private conversation, become to 
their tribes oral chr0mclei<s, and are relied on for historical traditions 
is well as tales. It is necessary, in listening to tibem, to distinguish 
between the gossip and the historian, the narrator of real events, and 
of- Burseiy tales. For they gather together everything from the fiibu- 
k>as feats of Manebozho and Misshozha, to the hair-breadth escapes 
of a Pontiao, or a Black Hawk. These narrators are generally men of 
a^good memory and a certain degree of humor,' who have experienced 
vicissitudes, and are cast into* the vale of years. In the rehearsal of theii 
Ibfles, transformations and transmigrations are a part of the machinery 
Mlied on; and some of them are as accurately adapted to the purposes 
€f/ amusemeat or imtruQtiony as If Zoroaster or Ovi& VniBK2i£ \3a& ^mobl 
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consulted in their production. Many objects in the inanimate creation, 
according to these tales, were originally men and women. And nume- 
rous animals had other forms in their first stages of existence, which 
they, as well as human beings, forfeited, by the power of necromancy and 
transmigration. The evening star, it is fabled, was formerly a woman. 
An ambitious boy became one of the planets. Three brothers, travel- 
ling in a canoe, were translated into a group of stars. The fox, lynx, 
hare, robin, eagle and numerous other species, retain places in the Inp 
dian system of astronomy. The mouse obtained celestial elevation bj 
creeping up the rainbow, which Indian story makes a flossy mass of 
bright threads, and by the power of gnawing them, he relieved a captive 
in the sky. It is a coincidence, which we note, that ursa major is called 
by them the bear. 

• These legends are not confined to the sky alone. ^ ^The earth also is a 
fruitful theatre of transformations. The wolf was formerly a boy, who^ 
being neglected by his parents, was transformed into this animal. A 
shell, lying on the shore, was transformed to the raccoon. The. braiii0 
of an adulteress were converted into the eutdikumaigy or white fish. 

The power of transformation was variously exercised. It most com- 
monly existed in magicians, of whom Abo, Manabosh or Manabozha, and 
Mishosha, retain much celebrity. The latter possessed a magic canoe 
which would rush forward through the water on the utterance of a charms 
with a speed that would outstrip the wind. Hundreds of miles were 
performed in as many minutes. The charm which he uttered, consisted 
ci a monosyllable, containing one consonant, which does not belong to 
the language ; and this word has no definable meaning* So that the- 
language of magic and demonology has one feature in common in all 
^ges and with every nation. . f 

Man-, in his commton shape, is not alone the subject of their legends* 
The intellectual creations of the Indians admit of the agency of giattta 
and fieiiries. Anak and his progeny could not have created more alann 
in the minds of the ten faithless spies, than do the race of fiibulous 
Weendigos to the Indian tribes. These giants are represented as canni- 
bals, who ate up men, women and children. Indian £Euries are of two 
classes, distinguished as the place of their revels is either the land or 
water. Land4airies are imagined to choose their residences about pix>- 
montories, water-fiills and solemn groves. The water, besides its appro- 
priate class of aquatic fiuries, is supposed to be the residence of a race ot 
beings called Nibanaba which have their analogy, except as to sex, in 
the mermaid. The Indian word indicates a male; Ghosts are the ordiv 
nary machinery in theur tales of terror and mystery. There is, perhaps, 
a glimmering of the idea of retributive justice in the belief that ghosts 
and spirits are capable of existing in fire. 
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INDIAN ARROW HEADS, &c. 

Br: &r the most nameroas relics of the Red Race, now ioimd in then 
|Wrta of oitr conuitry firom which it has di8«Li^>eajred, are the. small sftanef 
W9lh which they headed tbeic arrows^ Bein^ made of the most duraUe 
ankfltaaceSy they have generally remained in the soiij unaf^ted hy dme 
^ndi the: changes of seasott^ They most abound in those rich meadows 
lahick bord^some of our rivers, and in other q>ots of peculiar feitiUty, 
AoQg^ of leaa extent, where the pasture, oi other attractions, collected 
game -for -the Bad men. The stones most commonly used were quarts 
and flint, which were preferred on account of the facilky of shaping 
tbam^ the keenness of the p(»ntS:and edges^. which th^ readily present 
psier the Uows- of a skilful manufacturer, as well as their superior hard- 
■ess and koperishable nature. Mnltkudes of specimens still exist, which 
sfao9f- the Tarious fonas and azes to which the Red^ men reduced stones of 
these kinds: and they excite our admiraticm, by their perfect state of pre* 
smatioD, as well by the skilfulneas of their manu&otiire. 

Other atones, howeTer-, were not unfrequentiy used: and a coUectiea 
which we have be«i making for many years, presents a considerable 
imaty of malenals, as weU as of sizes, shapes and colors. Hard sand- 
Mne, tirap or gnacksj jasper and chakedony,. appear occasionally; 
some- almost transparent. One of the larger size is made of steatite, and 
sdiooth, as if cut or scraped with a knife, contrary to the common method, 
otflr gradually chipjHiig off small fmgmente of more brittle stonre, by light 
UawB oftsa^ repeated. These arrow heads were fiisfcened to the shaft, bj 
inserting the butt into the split end, and tying round i^ a string of deer's 
SMwsi A groove or depression is commonly observable in the stone, 
toigned to receive the string. But it is sometimes difficult to imag^ 
how the^^Mtening was effected, as some perfect arrow-heads show no such 
depressions^ and their forms are not well adapted to such a purpose. This 
peouliaFityj however, is most frequently to be observed in specimens of 
snail' sise^ the larger, and especially such as are commonly supposed to 
have- been the heads^ of spears, being usuaUy weU shaped for tying. 
• l| ia renMirkable that sonme spots have been found, where such relics 
vfore: suTpriadngly numerous, in Hartford, Connecticut, about thirty 
3Feaf8 agO) many were picked up in a garden, at the comer of Front and 
MiU streets The spot was indeed on the bank of the Little River, pro- 
baldy at &e head of Indian Canoe' nav^ation: but yet no rational con- 
jtsinrecpuld be ftNrmedr, toacoeuntifarthe discovwry^ eaoept one. It wascoat- 
• atiNbgd thai'the place was an anoient buiyingground; Mkny bits of coarse 
earthen-ware were found, such as are common in many 'parta^of the coma- 
/rp: About two miles below Middletown, Connecticut, on \ll\ft ^\o^ei o^ ^ 
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hill on the sontbem side of the Narrows, we diaeovered, some years^ sinfe^ 
a g^eat number of small fragments of white qnartz, scattered thiddy over 
the sar&ce of the ground, perhaps for half an acre. Among them were 
several arrow heads of various forras^ most of th^si imperfect, and m^ny 
pieces of stone, which at first nght resembled them^ butj on closer inq^ee- 
tioD, seemed to have been designed for arrow heads, but spoiled in die 
making. Some had one good edge, or a point or barby while the odier parts 
of the same stones showed only the nataral form and fmcture. In many iah 
stances, it was easy to see that the workman might well have been d28cour> 
aged from proceeding any farther, by a flaw, a break or the nature of the 
stone. Our conclusion was, that the spot had long been a place where 
Indian arrow heads were made, and that we saw around ua the refnip 
fragments rejected by the workmen. Other spots have be^ heard; of 
resembling this. 

If such relics were fbnnd nowhere ejse but in our own country, thej 
would be curious, and worthy of preservation and attention : hut it is aft 
interesting fact, not however generally known, that they exist in manjr 
other parts of the world. Stone arroW: and spear heads iiavs been found 
in England for hundreds of years, and are believed to have been made 
and used by the Britons, who, in respect to civilization, were nearly cm a 
level with our Indians. These relics are called by the common people 
Celts, from the race whose memory they recal ; and partkukr accouals 
of them are given, with dravrings, in several antiquarian worka They 
bear a- striking resemblance to our Indian arrow heads; and many ofi 
them could be hardly, if at all, distinguished from those of America. 

African arrows have been brought to this country, in which the points 
were of the same forms and materials, and- fastened in the. same mannait) 
About twelve years ago a vessel from Stonington v»is attacked by.a-pairt|f 
of Patagonians, who thr-ew arrows, on boaxd. One: of these which we 
procured, was pointed with a head of milky qaartz, exactly corresponding 
with, specimens picked up in New England. > 

Among the relics found in excavating the low mounds oa the ]daia g£ 
Marathon, as we were informed by one of our countrjrmen, who was at 
Athena some years ago, there were spear heada made of flint, which, he 
declared, were like those he had often seen ploi^hed up in his native 
fielda These, it was conjectured, might have been among the weapcnm 
of eome of the rude Scythians in the Persian army^ which met. its deftai 
on that cdeibcated battle ground; 

A negro^ from an obtoure group of idands, just north of New 3uin6«| 
in describing the weapons- in use among his countrjrmanj drew the iasnm 
of spear heads, which ha said were (^a made. ci£ stonee ; and, whatt 
shown specimens from, our cetteotion, declared that: thef were vezykmnifa 
like them. 

It has beea tbougbtf that certain uiflkxumeiL\a "viomNAl T«5i»5»!^i'^''«s*^s^ 
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ted by men in particular states of society and under certain circumstances, 
as the result of their wants and the means at hand to supply them. It is 
not, howeverj always easy to reconcile this doctrine with facts. For ex- 
ample, the black race of the islands north of New Holland, (of which so 
little is yet known,) appear to require the use of the bow as much as any 
other savage people, yet they are entirely ignorant of it, though it has 
been thought one of the simple, most natural and most indispenisable 
instruments in such a condition of society. 

• We are therefore left in doubt, in the present state of our knowledge, 
•wlxether the manufacture and use of stone arrow heads hare been so ex* 
tensively diffused over the globe by repeated inventions, or by an inter- 
eonxse between portions of the human race long since ceased, or by both 
causes. To whichever of these opiniotis we may incline, the subject 
must still appear to us worthy of investigation, as tfie history of these 
TeHcs must necessarily be closely connected with that of di^rent families 
and races of men in every continent and in every zone. 

We would invite particular attention to the position and circumstances 
of Indian remains; which may hereafter be found ; and would, express a 
wish that they might be recorded and made known. Our newspapers 
offer a most fevorable vehicle for the communication of such discoveries 
and observations, and our editors generally must have taste and judgment 
enough to give room for them. 

' It was remarked in some of our publications a few. years ago, that no 
unequivocal remains of the Red men had yet been discovered in the earth, 
below the most recent strata of soil, excepting cases in which they had 
been buried in graves, 6lc. Perhaps later observations may furnish evi- 
dence of the longer presence of that race on our continent than such a 
statement countenances. 

■ One of. the most interesting objects of enquiry, with some antiquaries, 
is .whether there are any ancient indications of Alphabetical writing in 
our continent. A small stone found in the Grave-Creek Mound, and 
others of a more doubtful character, are quite sufficient to awaken interest 
and stimulate enquiry. 

A few specimens of rude sculpture and drawing have been found in 
difierent parts of the U. States ; and shells, ornaments, <S&c., evidently 
brought from great distances. There may be others, known to individu- 
als^ of which antiquaries are not aware. After perusing the foregomg 
pages, it will be easy to realize that all such remains may be worthy of 
attention. Not only copies should be made and dimensions tak&a, but 
descriptions should be written, local information and traditions collected, 
measures taken to preserve the originals, and some notice given which 
may reach persons interested in such subjects.*— E. 



INDIAN MUSIC, SONGS, AND POETRY. 

No. I. 

The North American tribes have the elements of music and poetry. 
Their war songs frequently cotitain flights of the finest heroic sentiment^ 
clothed in poetic imagery. And numbera of the addresses of the speak- 
ers, both occasional and public, abound in eloquent and poetic thought. 
^^ We would anticipate eloquence," observes a modern American writer, 
'< from an Indian. He has animating remembrances — a poetry of laQr 
guage, which exacts rich. and apposite metaphorical allusions, even for 
ordinary conversation — a mind which, like his body, has never been 
trammelled and mechanized by the formalities of society, and passions 
which, from the very outward restraint imposed upon them, burn mor^ 
fiercely within." • Yet, it will be found that the ' records of our literiv 
ture, scattered as they are, in periodicals and ephemeral publication9, 
rather than m works of professed research, are meagre and barren, ou^ 
these topics. One of the first things we hear of the Indians, after th$tf 
discovery, is their proneness to singing and dancing. But however char- 
actetistfe these traits may be, and we think they are eminently so, it h$B 
fallen to the lot of but few to put on record specimens, which may be ap- 
pealed to, as evidences of the current opinion, on these heads. With br 
vourable opportunities of observation among the tribes, we have but tp 
add our testimony to the difficulties of making collections in these depart- 
ments, which shall not compromit the intellectual character of the tribes, 
whose efforts are always oral, and very commonly extemporaneous. 
These difficulties arise from the want of suitable interpreters, the reijciote- 
ness of the points at which observations must be made, the heavy demands 
made upon hours of leisure or business by such inquiries, and jthe incon- 
venience of making notes and detailed memoranda on the spot. The 
little that it is in our power to offer, will therefore be submitted as contri* 
butions to an inquiry which is quite in its infancy, and rather with the 
hope of exciting others to future labours, than of gratifying, to any extend 
an enlightened curiosity on the subject 

■• Dancing is both an amusement and a religious observance, among thd 
American Indians, and is known to constitute one of the most wide spread 
traits in their manners and customs. It is accompanied, in all cases, with 
singing, and, omitting a few oases, with the beating of time on instru- 
ments. Tribes the most diverise in. language, and situated at the greatest 
distances apart, concur in this. It ia believed to be the ordinary modj^ o( 
exptesditig inteinse passion, or feeling on any subject, aixd it is a custQissL 
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which has been perseyered in, with the least variation, through all the 
phases of their history, and probably exists among the remote tnbes, pre* 
cisely at this time, as it did in the era of Columbus. It is observed to be 
the last tiling abandoned by bauds and individnab, in their progress to 
civilization and Christianity. So true is this, that it may be regarded as 
one of the best practical proo& of their advance, to find the native in- 
struments and music thrown by, and the custom abandoned. 

Every one has heard of the war dance, the medicine dance, the wabeno 
dance, the dance of honour (generally called the begging dance,) ahd 
^nofls others, each of which has its 'appropriate movements, its aar, and 
hs words. There is no feast, and no religious ceremony, among them, 
wfeich is fiot attended with dancing and songs. Thanks "are^^ns eit" 
|Aress€id for success in hunting, for triumphs in war, and for ordinal^ 
providential cares. Public opinion is caHed to pressing objects by a 
4ance, at which addresses are made, and in fact, moial instructions and 
advice are given to the 3roung, in the course of their beibg assembled at 
social feasis and dances. Dancing is indeed the common resource, when- 
ever the mass of Indian mind is to be acted on. And it thus standi 
viewed in its necessary connection with the songs and addresses, in the 
ioom of the paress, the newspaper, and the periodical The priests and 
pfophets have^ more than any other class, cdjtivated their nalbnal songs 
and dances, and may be regarded as the skalds and poets ot the tribes. 
They are generally the composers of the songs, and the leaders in the 
dance and ceremonies, and it is found, that their memories are the best 
tiered^ not only with the sacred songs and ckants, but also with the tradi* 
'tions, and general lore of the tribes. 

Dancing is thus intetwoven throughout the whole texture of Indian 
ciety, so that there is scarcely an event important or trivial, private 
pnblic, which is not connected, more or less intimately, with this rite. 
The instances where singing is adopted, without dancing, are nearly con- 
^Kd to occurrences of a domestic ckaiacter. Among these, are wails for 
the dead, and love songs of a simple and plaintive character. Maternal 
aSfl^tion evinces itself, by singing words, to a cheerfal air, over the slum- 
bers of the child, which, being suspended in a kind df eradfe receives, at 
the same time avibratory motion. Children have likewise certain chants^ 
^hick they utter m the evemngs, while playing anaad die lodge door, 
or at other seasons of youthful hilarity. Some oi the Indian &bles ate 
in the shape of duets, afid the songs introduced in narftiting the^ ficti- 
tioos tales, are always song in the recital. 

Their instruments of masic are few and simple. The only wind in* 
stmment existing among them is the Pibbegwon, a kind of ^te, resem- 
Mmg in sunplidty the Arcadian pipe. It is commonly made of two semi- 
cylindrical pieces of cedar, united with iGsh glue, and haying a saakeskini 
Jkaw^iMi^ dnmm ligittly wer it|to prevent its crasidng* The holes 
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«r« eight in number, «Bd are performed; by meaaif of a bit 4tf Jieated iriMi. 
It is blown like the iagolet, and has a ranilar ocifioe ormeath piece. 

The TAlrvWEGmf, (etruekwaoundHUfltrument,) is m tarobodna, or «ae- 
Ikeaded drain, and is-fiiade by atiyusdiig a skin ta one and of the sectioQ 
of a moderate sized hollow tree. When a heavier sound is reqnired, a 
tree of larger circanierence ia chosen^ and both ends closed with -skins. 
The latter is called Mittiowukeek, i. e. Wood^^tle^Driim, and is a|^rd< 
priately ased in rdigidus ceremoBieSi but is not, perhaps, confined to this 
ocoa^on. 

To these inay be added a ibarth instrumenl, called the SHfisaoBGWoti, or 
Battle, which is constructed in various ways, according to the purpose or 
means of the maker. Sometimes it is made of anbnal bladder, from 
wh|ch the name is derived, s<Hnetimes of a wild gourd ; in oth«s, by at* 
laehffig the dried hoofs of the deer to a sUck. This iastruoient is em- 
ployed both to mark time, and to produce variety in souxid. 

ORAL COMPOSITION. 

Common as die Indian songs are, it is found to.beBO'Oiditiaryaeqm- 
iition to obtain accurate specimens of diem. Even after die diffieukwa 
ef the notaition have been accomplished, it is not easy to satisfy the re- 
quisitions of a correct taste and judgment, in their exhibition. Th6re is 
l^ways a lingermg fear of misapprehensioa,or miscomcdption, oki the pert 
of the interpr€^er«ii^<nr of sbme ti^gs being withheld by the never sleep* 
ing suspicion, or the superstitioas fear of dkcdosure, on the part of the 
Indian. To these must be added, the idiomatic and imaginative peouliaiir 
ties of this species of wild composition—HBo very difierent from every no- 
tion of English versification. In the first place thei«^is no unity of theme, 
or plot, unless it be that the subject, war for instance, is kept in the singer's 
mind. In the next place both the narradcm and the description, when 
introduced, is very imperfect, broken, or disjointed. Prominent ideas 
flash out, and are dropped. These are often most striking and beauti- 
ful, but we wait in vain for any sequence. A brief allusion—^ shinin g 
symbol, a burst of feeling or passion, a fine sentiment, or a bold assertion, 
come in as so many independent parts, and there is but little in the com- 
position to indicate the leading theme which is, as it were, kept in'mental 
reserve, by the singer. Popular, or fiivourite expressions are often re* 
peated, often transposed, and ofien exhibited with some new sfadde of 
meaning. The structure and flexibility of the language is highly fcvour^ 
aUe to this kind of wild improvisation. But it is difficult to translate, and 
next to impossitie to preserve its spirit Two languages more unlike in 
all their leading characteristics, than die Engttih and dw Indian were 
never brought into 'Cdiitact The^^ne monosyllabic, and neariy without 
mflections— the odier polysyllabic, polysyadra^asd so fiiil:<i{ inflncAkna 
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of every imaginative kind, as to be completely transpositi^e — the one 
from the taorth of Europe, the other, probably, from Central Asia, it would 
seem that these families of the human race, had not wandered wider 
apart, in their location, than they have in the sounds of their language, 
the acpidence of their grammar and the definition of their words. So 
that to find equivalent single words in translation, appears often as hope- 
lesa as the quadrature of the circle. 

The great store-house of Indian imagery is the heavens. The clouds, 
the planets, the sun, and moon, the phenomena of lightning, thunder, elec- 
tricity, aerisd sounds, electric or atmospheric, and the endless variety pro- 
duced in the heavens by light and shade, and by elemental action, — these 
constitute the fruitful themes of allusion in their songs and poetic chants. 
But they are mere allusions, or broken description, like touches 0]\ the 
canvass, without being united to produce a perfect object. » The strokes 
may be those of a master, and the colouring exquisite ; but without the 
art to draw, or the skill to connect, it will still remain but a shapeless mass. 

In vrar excursions great attention is paid to the flight of birds, particularly 
those of the carnivorous species, which are deemed typical of war and bra- 
veryj and their wing and tail feathers are appropriated as marks of honor, by 
the successful warrior; When the minds of a war party have been roused 
-up to the subject, and they are prepared to give utterance to their feeliags 
by singing and dancing, they are naturally led to appeal to the agency 
of this class of birds. Hence the frequent- allusions to them, in their 
songs. The following stanza is made up of expressions brought into coQ" 
nection, from different fragments, but expresses no more than the nativf 
sentiments: 

The eagles scream on high, 

They whet their forked beaks. 
Raise — raise the battle cry, 

'Tis fame our leader seeks. 

Generally the expressions are of an exalted and poetic character, but 
the r,emark before made of their efibrts in song, being discontinuous and 
abrupt, apply with peculiar force to the war songs. To speak of a brave 
naaa— Tof a battle— or the scene of a battle, or of the hovering of birds of 
prey ahgve it, appears sufficient to bring up to the warrior's mind, all the 
details consequent on personal bravery or heroic achievement. It would 
naturally be. expected, that they should delight to dwell on scenes of car- 
nage and blood : but however this may be, all such details are omitted or 
suppressed in their war songs, which only excite ideas of noble daring. 

The birds of the brave take a flight round the sky, 

They cross the enemy's line, 
Full happy am I — that my body: should fall, ' 1 

•Wliere brave men love to die. 
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Very little effort in the collocation and expansion of some of their senti- 
ments, would impart to thiese bold and unfettered raphsodies, ah attra^tivis 
form, among polished war songs. 

The strain in which these measares are sux^g, is generally slow and 
^ve in its commencement and progress, and terminates in the highest 
note. While the words admit of change, and are marked by all the fluc- 
tuation of extempore- composition, the air and the chorus appear to be per- 
manent, consisting not only of a graduated succiession of fixed Qound^, 
but, always exact in their enunciation, their quantity, and their wild arid' 
startling musical expression. It has al^ys appeared, to me that* the In- 
dian music is marked by a nationality, above many othet traits, arid it is' 
a subject inviting future attention. It is certain that the Indian ear is dt-' 
act in noting musical sounds, and in' marking and' beating time. But little 
observation at their dances, will be ettrflfcitfrit to establish this fact. Nor 
is it less certain, by attention to the philology of their language,. that tl^y 
are exact in their laws of euphony, and syllabical quantity. How this 
remark may consist with the use of unmeasured and fluctuating poetry, 
in their songs, it may require studied attention to answer. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that these songa are rather rvcited^ or chanted^ than 
sung. Increments of the chorus are not unfr^uently interspersed, in the 
bdd^: of the; line, whiolvwOiald otherwise appear deficient in quantity ; 9AA. 
p^haps ruleis of meti;e may be: found, by subsequeoat research^ whkh aM 
not obvious, or have been concealed by the scantiness of the materialsj.iM' 
this head, which have been examined. To determine the airs and cho- 
ruses and the character of the music, will prove one of the greatest facil- 
ities to this inquiry. Most of the graver piece?, which have been written 
out, are arranged in metres of sixes, sevens, and eights. The lighter 
chants are in threes or fours, and consist of iambics and trochees irregu- 
lariyi Those who have tjranskted hymns into the vcurious lamgUagfs, 
faav^ followed the English metres, not always without the necessity of elift^ 
ion, or employing constrained or crampt modes of expressio&i "A worae 
system could not hate been adopted to show Indiatt sentiment The mu* 
sic in dl these cases has been like fetters to the free, wild thoughts of the 
native singer. As a gieneral criticism upon these translations, it may b^: 
remarked that they are often far from being literal, and often omit parts 
of the original. . On the other hand, by throwing away adjectives, in a great 
degree, and dropping all incidental or side thoughts, and confining* tha- 
Indian to the leading thought or sentiment, they are, sonietimes; rendered 
more skxiple, appropriate, and efiective. Rinallyj whatever cuteiva^ . 
minds among the Indians, or their descendants may have done, it is quite 
evident to me, from the attention I have been able to give the subject, 
that the native compositions were without metre. The natives appear to 
have sung a suflicient nuniber of syllables to comply with the air^a.xvd. 
eflfected the necessary pauses, for sense ox «o\miij'\^ ^^sCcl^t ^tossl^^w^" 
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and thus shortening, or by throwing in floating particles of the language, 
to eke out the quantity, taken either from the chorus^ or from the general 
auxiliary forms of the vocabulary. 

Rhyme is permitted by the similarity of the sounds from which the vo- 
cabulary is formed, but the structure of the language does not appear to 
admit of its being successfully developed in this manner. Its forms are 
too cumbrous for regularly recurring expressions, subjected at once to the 
laws of metre and rhyme. The instances of rhyme that have been ob- 
served in the native songs are few, and appear to be the result of the for- 
tuitous positions of words, rath^ than of art. The following juvenile 
see-saw is one of the most perfect specimens noticed, being exact in both 
particulars : 

Ne osh im aun 
Ne way be naun. 

These are expressions uttered on sliding a carved stick down snow 
banks, or over a glazed surface of ice, in the appropriate season ; and they 
may be rendered with nearly literal exactness, thus : 

My sliding stick 
1 send quick — quick. 

Not less accurate in the rhyme, but at lines of six and eight feet, which 
migfat perhaps be exhibited unbroken, is the foUovnng couplet of a war 

•aog: 

Au pit she Mon e tOg 

Ne mud wa wa wau we ne g6g. 

The Spirit on high, 
Repeats my warlike naine. 

In the translation of h3rmns, made during the modem period of mis- 
sionary effort, there has been no general attempt to secure rhyme ; and as 
these translations are generally due to educated natives, under the inspec- 
tion and with the critical aid of the missionary,*they have evinced a true 
conception of the genius of the language, by the omission of this acci- 
dent Eliot, who translated the psalms of David into the Massachusetts 
language, ^vf^yeh were first printed in 1661, appears to have deemed it im- 
portant -enough to aim at its attainment : but an examination of the work, 
90w before «i8, gives but little encouragement to others to follow his ex- 
flmp^^ at least while the languages remain in their present rude and un- 
Clfiihfit^ etate. The following is the XXIII Psalm from this version : " 

1. JViar ^teag nukquenaabikoo 
f.^* sheppe nanaauk God. 

f . NussepsJnwahik ashkoshqut 

UBttinukohtopagod « ., .. V 
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2. Nagnm nukketeahog kottnoh 

wutomohkinuh wonk 
Nutuss ODunuk ut sampoi may 
newutch oowesnonk. 

3. Wutonkanhtamut pomushaon 

muppooonk oonauhkoe 

Woskehettuonk mo nukqueh tamoo 
newutch kaowetomah: 

4. Kuppogkomunk kutanwobon 

nish noonenehikquog 
Koonochoo hkah anquabhettit 
wame nummatwomog 

5. Kussussequnum nuppuhkuk 

weetepummee nashpea 
Wonk woi God nootallamwaitch 
pomponetupohs hau 

6. QQniyeuonk monaneteonk 

nutasukkonkqunash 
Tobsohke pomantam wekit God 
michem nuttain pish *. 

This appears to have been rendered from the version of the psahns a]^ 
pended to an old edition of King James' Bible of 1611, and not from the 
versification of Watts. By comparing it with this, as exhibited below, 
there will be found the same metre, eights and sixes, the same syllabical 
quantity, (if the notation be rightly conceived,) and the same coincidence 
of rhyme at the second and fourth lines of each verse ; although it re- 
quired an additional verse to express the entire psalm. It could therefore 
he sung to the ordinary tunes in use in Eliot's time, and, taken in con- 
nection with his entire version, including the Old and New Testament, 
evinces a degree of patient assiduity on the part of that eminent mission- 
ary, which is truly astonishing : 

The Lord is my shepherd, I'll not want ; 

2. He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green : he leadeth me 

the quiet waters by. 

3. My soul he doth restore aga r 

and me to walk doth make ' 

Within the paths of righteousness 
E'en for his own name's sake. 

EUot employed the figue 8, MthoilKmtally, to expnm a peenUar loiiiid: otfaerwtai 
1m ped the Eogliiii al^phabdt in ill oidlBuy 1^^^ 
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4. Yea, though I walk in death-s dark vale^ 

yet will I fear none ill ; 
For thou art with me and thy rod 
and staff me comfort stilL 

5. My table tb6u hast famished 

in presence of my foes ; 
My head thou dost with oil annoint, 
and my cup overflows. 

6. Goodness and mercy all my life 

shall surely follow me ; 
And in God's house forevermore 
my dwelling place shallbe. 

The harmony of numbers has always detracted from the plain sense, 
and the piety of thought, of the scriptures, which is the probable cause of 
so many failures on the subject. In the instance of this Psalm, it will be 
observed, by a comparison, that Watts, who has so generally succeeded, 
does not come up, in any T^sp^pt^ tp, the f^l^l Ijlp^r^ nies^aing of the origi- 
nal, which is well preserved, with the i;ejuisiit^, Ifarmony, in the old ver- 
sion. 

There is one species of oraj[.cQn)gQ^tipi}^Q^if)g among all the tribes^ 
which, from its peculiarities, deserves to be separately mentioned I al- 
lude to the hieratic chants, choruses and incantations of theit professed 
p|:ophet3, medicine men and jugglers— constituting, as these men do, a dis- 
tinct order in Indian society, who are entitled by their supposed skill, wi4- 
'dom or sanctity, to exercise the offices of a priesthood. Affecting mji- 
•tery in the discharge of their> functions, their songs and chbruses ara 
■couched in language which is studiously obscure, oftentimes cabalistiC| 
ajod generally not well understood by any but professed initiates. 

Nothing, however, in this department of my inquiries, hais opened a 
jpaore. pleasing view of society, exposed to the bitter vicissitudes of Indian 
Iftfe, than the little domestic chaots of. mothers, and the poetic see-saws of 
children, of which specimens are furnished. These show the universal- 
ity of the sentimept3. of iwitural a,£fectiQ|i, a,nd §uppl;y( Brother proof, were 
any wanting, to demonstrate that it is only ignor^p? e, i(idolence and pov- 
erty, that sink the human character, and create the lea4ing distinctions 
among the races of men. Were these» afiectipiis ojiltii^ted, and children 
early taught the principles of virtue and recti^ude^ find tb^ m^ims of in- 
dustry, order and cleanliness, there . is no doubt that the mass of Indian 
society would be meliorated in a comparatively shorty pi^riod ; and by a 
continuance of efforts soon exalted from tl^at state cif degradation, of 
which the want of letters and rmigion have been th6 prmcipal causes. 

^.•fe-,.fli^^itf4P6ite PM^^ ,^:M9m^. g?«tJ««p^i^wMi^-*«^ i«Msses 
of thefor^t, it is Iioped it wiJJUMili]^eLomrW«k«i^%tt|tii Mdef^iUt Acfy 
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are submitted a$ facts oi ikaieruilsyid the inental cohdMon of the tribes, 
and not as evidences of attainment in the arts of metre and melody, which 
will bear to be admitted or eveii briticised by the side of the refined poetry 
of civilized nations. And above all, not iis efforts to turn Indian senti- 
ments to account, in original composition. No such idea is entertained. 
If materials be supplied from which some judgment may be formed of the 
actual state of th(ese soiigs and rude oral compositions, or improvisations, 
the extent of the object Will have been attained. But even here, there is 
less, with the exce'Pfeh of a single d^artment, i. e. viersification and cohi 
position by cultivated riatiVfeS, than it was hoped to furnish. And thii 
little, has been the result of a species of labour, in the collection, quite dis- 
ptopbrtiohate to the result. It is hoped at Ibast, that it may indicate the 
mode in which such collections may be made, among the tribes, and l>e- 
come the means of eliciting materials more worthy of attention. 

This much seemed necessary to be said in introducing the following 
specimens, that there might not appear, to the reader, to be an undue esti- 
mate placed on the literary value of these contributions, and translations, 
while the main object is, to exhibit them in the series, as illustrations of 
the mental peculiarities of the tribes. To dismiss them, however, with a 
bare, frigid word for word translation, such as is required for the pur- 
poses of philological comparison, would by no means do justice to them, 
nor convey, in any tolerable degree, the actual sentiments in the minds of 
the Indians. That the opposite error might not, at the same time, be run 
into, and the reader be deprived altogether of this means of comparison, 
a number of the pieces are left with literal prose translations, word foi 
word as near as the two languages will permit Others exhibit both a 
literal, and a versified translation. 



All the North American Indians know that there is a God ; but their 
priests teach them that the devil is a God, and as he is believed to be very 
malignant, i^ is the great object of their ceremonies and sacrifices, tb 
appease him. '^ 

The Indians formerly worshipped the Sun, as the symbol of divine 
intelligence. 

Fire is an unexplained mystery to the Indian ; he regards it as a con- 
necting link between the natural and spiritual world. His traditionary 
lore denotes this. 

Zoroaster says : " When you behold secret fire, without form, shining 
fiashingly through the depths of the whole world — ^hear the voice of 
fire." One might suppose this to have been u\X«t^ \s^ ^ "^^t^ Kss^ssCv 
can Indian, 



CHANT TO THE FIRE-FLY. 

In the hot summer evenings, the children of the Chippewa Algon- 
quins, along the shores of the upper lakes, and in the northern latitudes, 
frequently assemble before their parents' lodges, and amuse themselves by 
little chants of various kinds, with shouts and wild dancing, i Attracted 
by such shouts of merriment and gambols, I walked out one evening, to 
a green lawn skirting the edge of the St. Mary's river, with the fall in 
full vi^w, to get hold of the meaning of some of t^e chants. The air 
and the plain were literally sparkling with the phosphorescent light of the 
fire-fly. By dint of attention, repeated on one or two occasions, the fol- 
lowing succession of words was caught. They were addressed to this 
insect ; 

Wau wau tay see ! 

Wau wau tay see ! 

E mow e shm 

Tshe bwau ne baun-e wee ! 

Be eghaun — ^be eghaun— ewee ! 

Wa Wau tay see ! 

Wa wau tay see ! 

Was sa koon ain je gun 

Was sa koon ain je gun. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION. 

Flitting-white-fire-insect ! waving- white-fire-bug ! give me light before 
I go to bed ! give me light before I go to sleep. Come, little dancing •- 
Ti'hite-fire-bug ! Come little flitting- white-fire-beast ! Light me with your 
•bright white-flame-instrument — your little candle t- 

Metre there was none, at least, of a regular character : they were the 
wild improvisations of children in a merry mood. 

* In giving the particle wa, the various meanings of " flitting," " waving,** and 
"dancing," the Indian idiom is fnlly preserved. The final particle se6, m the term 
wa wa tai see, is from the generic root asee, meanmg a living creature, or created form, 
not man. By prefixing Ahw to the root, we have the whole class of quadrupeds, and 
by pen, the whole class of birds, &c. The Odjibwa Algonquin term for a candle, was 
sa koon ain je gun, is literally rendered from its elements — " bright — white — ^flamed— 
instrument" It is by the very concrete character of these compounds that 90 much 
meaning results from a few words, and so considerable a latitude in translation is giv<ti 
to Indian words generally. 

[t Fire-fly, fire-fly ! bright little thing, 

Light me to bed, and my song I will sing. 

Give me your light, as you fly o*er my head. 

That I may merrily go to my bed. 

Give me your light o'er the grass as you creep, 

That I may joyfjj^ly go to my sleep. 

Come little fire-fly — come little beast — 

Come ! and I'll make you to-morrow a feast. 

Come liltle candle that flies as I sing. 

Bright Uttle fairy-bug— night's little kmg ; 

Come, and I'll dance as you guide me along, 
Come, and Fll pay you, my bug, with & «6iig.'\ 
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SCHOOLCRAFT'S AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, OR ETHNOLOGICAI* 
GAZETTEER OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT, NORTH AND SOUTH, COMPRISING THEIR HISTORY,' 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NOMENCLATURE, FROM THE DISCOVERY IN 
1492, TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



A PROSPECTUS for this work was issued in 1842. While the title is 
slightly modified, the design and plan of its execution have not beeu 
essentially changed. The principal object aimed at, under the general 
idea of the history and geography of the Aboriginal Race, is to furnish a 
general and standard reference-book, or short encyclopaedia of topics rela- 
tive to the entire race, alphabetically arranged. By the insertion of the 
name of each family of tribes, nation, sub-tribe, or important clan, the 
occasion will be presented of noticing the leading or characteristic events^ 
in their history, numbers, government, religion, languages, arts or distinc- 
tive character. 

Where the scene or era of their expansion, growth and decay has 
been so extensive, embracing as it does, the widest bounds and remotest 
periods, their antiquities have also called for a passing notice. Nor could 
any thing like a satisfactory accomplishment of the plan be effected, 
without succinct notices of the lives and achievements of their principal 
chiefs, rulers, and leading personages. 

Language is an important means of denoting the intricate thread of 
history in savage nations. Mr. Pritchard considers it more important than 
physiological structure and peculiarities. It is, at least, found often to 
reveal ethnological affinities, where both the physical type, and the light 
of tradition, afford but little aid. The words and names of a people, are 
so many clues to their thoughts and intellectual structure ; this branch of 
the subject, indeed, formed the original germ of the present plan, which 
was at first simply geographical, and has been rather expanded and built 
upon, than, if we may so say, supplied the garniture of the edifice. In a 
ckss of transpositive languages, which are very rich in their combinations, 
and modes of concentrated description, it must needs li^.^^^ti.^\!waX.^^X5axsv^» 
of places would often recall both assodalioi^ «xA i^OT.^^<2i^^ ^^ ^^^ 
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interest in contemplating the fate and fortunes of this unfortunate race. 
Without intruding upon the reader disquisitions which would be out of 
place, no opportunity has been omitted, from the consideration of their 
names, to throw around the sites of thbeir former or present residence, this 
species of interest. 

But half the work would have been done, it is conceived, to have con- 
ned the work to North America ; and it must necessarily have lost, by 
such a limitation, more than half its interest. We are just beginning in 
truth to comprehend the true character and bearing of that unique t3rpe of 
ciyilizatiojQ which existed in Mexico^ Peru, and Yucatan. The rude hand 
with which, these embryo kingdoms of the native race were overturned, 
in consequence of their horrid idolatries, necessarily led to the destruction 
of much of their monumental, and so far as their picture writing reached, 
some of their historical materials, of both of which, we now feel the 
want. It is some relief, to know, as the researches of Mr. Gallatin, 
which are now in progress, demonstrate, that by far the greatest amount 
of the ancient Mexican picture writings, as they are en:ibraced in the 
elaborate work of Lord Kingsborough, relate to their mythology and 
superstitions, and are of no historical value whatever. And if the portions 
destroyed in the Mexican and Peruvian conquests, were as liberally inters 
spersed with similar evidences of their wild polytheism, shocking man- 
ners, and degraded worship, neither chronology nor history have so much , 
to lament. 

The early, strong and continued exertions which were made by the 
conquerors to replace this system of gross superstition and idolatry, by 
the Romish ritual, filled Mexico and South America with missions 
of the Catholic Church, which were generally under the charge of zealous, 
^jpii sometimes of learned and liberal-spirited superintendants, who have 
accumulated facts respecting the character and former condition of the 
race. These missions, which were generally spread parallel to the sea 
coasts of the Atlantic and Pacific, reaching inland along the banks of the 
great rivers and plains, have confessedly done much to ameliorate the 
manners ^nd condition of the native race, to foster a spirit of industry, and 
to enlighten their minds. Still, it is scarcely known, that numerous and 
powerful tribeSj stretching through wide districts of the Andes and the 
Cordilleras, never submitted to the conqueror, and yet exist in their origi- 
nal; state of barbarism. 

In this department of inquiry, the geographical and historical work of 
P© Alcedo, which, so far as the Spanish and Portuguese missions are 
concerned, is both elaborate and complete in its details, has been taken as 
a basis. No one can write of South America and its native tribes, without 
reference to Humboldt. Other standard waiters have been consulted, to 
give this part of the work as much value as possible, not excepting the 
Jkie^ voyagea and trareia. The design has been, without aiming at too 
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mach, to compress a body of leading and characteristic §aitAB, in the shortM 
practicaHe compass, which shoald, at the same ^time, present an ethnologi- 
cal view of the various families and groups of the race. 

In each department of inquiry, which admitted of it, the author has 
availed himself of such sources and opportunities of personal observation 
and experirace, as his long residence in the Indian territories, and hh 
study of the Indian history have afibrded. And he is not without the hopidi 
that his inquiries and researches on this head may be found to be such as 
to merit approval. '^^ 
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Ab, often pronounced with the sound of we, before it,— ^ particle whicta^ 
in geographical na^es, in the family of the Algonquin dialects, denotei 
light, or the east. It is also the radix of the verb wab, to see, as well as ctf 
the derivatives, a-ab, an eye-ball, and wabishka, a white substance^ &c.| 
— ^ideas which either in their origin or application, are closely allied. - > 

Abacae]6, a (Settlement of Indians in the Portuguese possessions of the 
province of Amazon. These people derive their name from a lake, updb 
which they reside. It i& a peculiarity of this lake, that it has its outlet 
into the river Madiera which, after flowing out of the province turns aboiil 
and again enters it, forming, in this involution, the large and fertile island 
of Topanambes. This tribe is under the instruction of the Carmelitea 
They retain many of their early peculiarities of manners and modes of 
of life. They subsist by the cultivation of maize, and by taking flsh in the 
waters of the Abacaris ; or Abacactes in addition to these means, ibief 
rely upon tropical fruits. The latest notices of them come down to 1789. 
But little is known of their numbers, or present condition. 

Abaobes, or Apaches, an erratic tribe of Indians, who infest the praiiiM 
of western Texas and New Mexico. They are supposed by some, to con* 
sist of not less than 15,000 soids. They are divided into petty bandi^ 
known under various name& They are the most vagrant of all the wild 
hunter tribes of the general area denoted. They do not live in fixed abodeiy 
but shift about in search of game or plunder, and are deemed a pest 1^ 
the Santa Fe traders. They raise nothing and manu£^ture nothing. 
Those of them who are east of the Rio del Norte, subsist on the bakecl 
root of the mauguey, and a similar plant called Mezcal, and henc^ fhmf 
are called Mezcaieros. 

Another division of them, and by far the greatest, rove west of that 
stream, where they are called Coyoteros, from their habit of eating ditf 
coyote, or prairie wolf. They extend west into California and SonoHU 
They bear a bad pharacter wherever they are kooiiira* If^itL^Oki^ qsv\iteftii 
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of the ranches and haciendas, they steal cattle and sheep. If on the wide 
and destitute plains which they traverse, they thieve and murder. Som^ 
times they are pursued and punished ; more frequently, they escape. The 
Mexican authorities keep some sort of terms with them by treaties, which 
the vagrants, however, break and disregard, whenever they are excited by 
hanger, or the lust of plunder. For Indians bearing the name, formerly 
firom the U. States, see Apaches. 

. Abaco, one of the Bahama islands. The native inhabitants of this, and 
the adjacent groupes of islands, were, early after the discovery, transported 
to the main, to work in the mines. In 1788 this island, known to nautical 
men as the locality of the Hole in the Wall, had a population of 50 whites, 
and 200 Africans. 

Abacooche, or Coosa, a stream rising in Georgia. It flows into 
Alabama, and after uniting with the Tallapoosa, a few miles below We- 
tompka it forms the Alabama river. The word is, apparently, derived 
from Oscooche, one of the four bandd into which the Muscogees, were 
anciently divided. 

, Abanakee, or Eastlanders, a distinct people, consisting of a plurality 
, of tribes, who formerly occupied the extreme north eastern part of the 
United States. The word is variously written by early writers. See 
Abenakies, Abemaquis, Wabunakies. 

Abancat, the capital of a province of the same name 20 leagues from 
Cozco, in Peru. It is memorable for the victories gained in the vicinity 
by the king's troops in 1542 and 1548 against Gonzalo Pizarro. It lies 
in a rich and spacious valley, which was inhabited by the subjects of the 
Inca, on the conquest. 

. Abasca, or Rabasca, a popular corruption, in the northwest, of Atha- 
basca, which see. 

. Abanes, an unreclaimed nation of Indians, living in the plains of St. 
Juan, to the north of the Orinoco, in New Grenada. They are of a docile 
character, and good disposition, lending a ready ear to instruction, but 
have not embraced the Catholic religion. They inhabit the wooded 
shores of the river, and shelter themselves from the efiects of a tropical sun, 
in the open plains, by erecting their habitations in the small copse-wood. 
They are bounded towards the west, by the Andaquies and Caberras, and 
east by the Salivas. 

. Abangoui, a large settlement of the Guarani nation of Indians, on the 
$hores of the river Taquani^ in Paraguay. This stream and its inhabi- 
tants were discovered by A. Numez, in 1541. 

Abecoochi, see Abacooche. 

Abeicas, an ancient name for a tribe of Indians, in the present erea of 
the United States, who are placed in the earlier geographies, south of the 
Al&bamas and toest of the Cherokees. They dwelt at a distance from the 
lar^ nvers, yet were V)cated in the districts of the cane, out of the hard 
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sabstance of which they made a kind of knife, capable of answering the 
principal purposes of this instrument They were at enmity with the Iro- 
quois. 

Abenakies, a nation formerly inhabiting a large part of the territorial 
area of the states of New Hampshire and Maine. There were several 
tribes, of this nation the principal of which were the Penobscots, the Nor- 
redgewocks, and the Ameriscoggins. They were at perpetual hostilities 
, with the New England colonists. They had received missionaries, at an 
early day, from the French in QajEW|^a, and acted in close concert with 
the hostile Indians from that quartcnr^ At length in 1724, the government 
of Massachussetts organized an effective expedition against them, which 
ascended the Kennebec, attacked the chief town of the Norredgewocks, and 
killed a large number of their bravest warriors. Among the slain, W98 
found their missionary Sebastian Rasle, who had taken up arms in their 
defence. There was found, among his papers, a copious vocabulary of 
the language, which has recently been published under the supervision of 
Mr. Pickering. In the year 1754, all the Abenakies, except the Penob- 
scots, removed into Canada. This nation had directed their attention, al- 
most exclusively, to hunting. At the mouth of the Kennebec they absolute- 
ly planted nothing. Their language, as observed by Mr. Gallatin, has 
strong affinities with those of the Etchemins, and of theMicmacs, of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; there are fewer resemblances in its vocabu- 
lary to the dialects south of them. This nation appears to have been 
called Tarrenteens, by the New England Indians. Their generic name 
for themselves, if they had one, is unknown. The term Abenakie, is one 
manifestly imposed by Algonquin tribes living west and south of them. 
It is derived from wabanung, the east, or a place of light, and akee, land. 

Abekas, a name applied, so late as 1750, to a band of the Muscogets, 
living on the river Tombigbee, within the present area of Alabama. 

Abernaquis, a settlement of the expatriated Abenakies of New Eoig- 
land, in Lower Canada. They subsist themselves at this time in a grec|t 
measure by agriculture, and manifest a disposition to improve. From a 
report made in 1839 by the American Board of Foreign missions of Bos- 
ton who employ a missionary and teacher among them, sixty persona 
attend Protestant worship, of which number, 24 are church members. 
Twenty of the youth attend a daily schooL 

Abigiras, an Indian mission formerly under the charge of the ordor 
of Jesuits, in the governmental department of Ctuito. It is situated on the 
river Curasari, 30 leagues from its mouth, and 240 from Quito. It. was 
founded in 1665 by father Lorenzo Lucero. 

Abingas, or Wabingas, a name for a band, or sub-tribe of the lUvf r 
Indians, of the Mohegan, or Mohekinder stock, who formerly inhabited 
the present area of Dutchess county, N. Y., and some adjacent part6>of the 
eastern shores c^the Hudson, above the Highlands. . ,m^.v ^ 



AirtPONTte, aft utitieclaimed nation of Indians, Who inhabit the sonfh 
SihbreS of the river Bermejo, in the province of Tucuman-, BuendS Ayres: 
This nation is said, perhaps vaguely, to have formerly numbered 100,000 
"^Uls, but was, at the last accounts, about A.D. 1800, much reduced. 
They present some peculiar traits, living a& nearly in a state Of hature as 
pbssible. The men go entirely naked, feubsiisting themselves by hunting 
^d fishing, and passing much of theit time in idleness or Wat. The wo^ 
tiiet wear little ornaniented skins called qmpapi. Physically, the people 
-are well formed, of a lofty stature «Mtfl*'bearing, robust and good featured. 
They paint their bodies pk-ofusely, arid take great paihs to inspire hardi- 
hood. For this purpose they cut and scarify themselves from childhood ; 
they esteem tiger's flesh one of the greatest dainties, believing its proper- 
lies to infuse strength and valor. In war they are most cruel, sticking 
their captives on the top of high poleSj where, exposed to the scorching 
tay* of the stin, they are left to die the most horrid death. 

They have no knowledge of God, of laws, or of policy, yet they believe 
itl the immortality of the soul^ and in a land of future bliss, where dancing 
and diversions shall prevail. Widows observe celibacy for a year, during 
which time they abstain from fish. The females occupy themselves in 
IJewing hides, or spinning rude fabrics. When the men ^re intoxicated-^ 
k prevalent vice — they conceal their husbands' knives to prevent assasd- 
tiations. They rear but two or three children, killing all above this 
tamb^r. 

Abisca, an extensive mountainous territory of Peru, lying between the 
Tetau and Amoraniago rivers, east of the Andes, noted from the earliest 
fhnes, for the number of barbietrous nations who occupy it. It is a wild 
itnd picturesque region, abounding in forests, lakes and streams, and af» 
fbtding facilities for the chase, and means of retreat from civilization^ so 
congenial to savage tribes. An attempt to subjugate these fierce tribei 
made by Pedro de Andia in 1538, failed. The same residt had attended 
tilie efforts of the emperor Yupanqui. 

Abitanis, a mountain in the province of Lipas^ in Peru. In the Cluet* 
ebuan tongue, it signifies the ore of gold, from a mine of this metal, which 
is now nearly abandoned. 

Abittibi, the name of one of the tributaries of Moose River, of JameiB? 
Bay, Canada. Also a small lake in Canada West, near the settlement of 
Frederick, in» Rorth latitude 48°, 35' and west longitude 82° : also, a liake 
north of lake Nepissing, in the direction to Moose Fort It is a term, ap* 
patently derived from nibee, water, and wab, light. 

Abitigas, a fierce and warlike nation of Indians, in the province of 

Tarma in Peru, of the original Gluetche stock. They are situated 60 

leagues to the east of the Andes. They are barbarians, roving from place 

to place, without habits of industry, and delighting in war. They are 

numerous, as well as warlike ; but like all the non-agticwltaTal tribes of 
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the region, they are oflen in want and wretchedness. They are bounded 
on the south by their enemies the Ipilcos. 

Abo, Abouor Michabo, or the Great Hare, a personage rather of mytholo- 
gical, than historical note, in the traditions of the Lake Algonquin tribes. 
It is not clear, although probable, that he is to be regarded as identical 
wiih Manabosho, or Nanabosho. 

Aboj£eg, a celebrated war and hereditary chief of the Chippewa nation, 
who flourished during the last century ; more commonly written Wabo^ 
jeeg, which see. 

Abjlaham, a chief of the Mohawks, who, after the fall of king Hendrick, 
80 called, at the battle of lake George, in 1755, between the English aii4 
French armies, became the ruling chief of that nation. He was tfe^ 
younger brother of Hendrick, and lived at the lower Mohawk Q^isdi^ 
He was of small stature, but shrewd and active, and a fluent speaker. 
N-omberft of bia speeches ar^ presecvedi which bQ delivjBred) a^ the r.u}ing 
chief of his tribe, in various; councils, during th^: stormy era. of 171^ 
which eventuated in the American revolution. In thp eveats of that o^ 
1^ nfM^aot 9Q<»i: disappears : aft he was then, a man of advancjed; year^.he 
pcpbably died at his village* It i» ii9^;U)AQwn that, he excelled in war, i^;^ ^ 
9t aJl evcyat^y h^ MT!^ succeeded^ about this time,. in. fame and; authority^ by 
ilinew mmilOk the. chiei^ziinship) who rose in thq per^QX^ of Thyendanegcy^ 
better kJE>o\Y?».afl Joseph Bmnt AbrsJ^^im, pr little Abraham, a« he wai 
generally called, appears from his speeches and policy, to have thorough^ 
}y adopted the sentiment^^^d policy of; Sir William Johnson, of whom, 
with his tribe generally, he was the friend and qdmirer. He w^s, as lu^ 
speeches disclpse, p^cifip in his views, cautious in policy, and not ix^ 
clined, it would seemi to rush headlong into tbe great contest, which was 
then brewing, and into which, his popular si^ccessor. Brant, went heart 
1^)4 band. With lessi fame than his elder brother Hendrick, and with no 
warlike reputatIo% yet without impntatiou upon his name, in any way| Iffi 
deserves tabjO remembered as a civilian and chieftain^ who bore a respect- 
able, rank ; aa ojoe of a proud, high spirited, and important tribe. Little 
Abraham was present at the last and final council of the Mohawks, with 
the Amencan (commissioners, at Albany, in September 1775, and spoke for 
them on this occasion — which is believed to have been the last peaceable 
meeting between the Amtericans. and the Mohawk tribe, prior to the war. 
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[Note. — ^Accents are placed over all words of North American origin, when known. 
Vowels preceding a consonant, or placed between two consonants, are generally short : 
following a consonant, or ending a syllable or word, they are generally long. Diphthongs 
il6 used with thek ordinary power.] 

Absecon. a beach of the sea coast of New Jersey, sixteen miles south- 
west of Little Egg Harbor. The word is a derivative from Wabisee, a 
Swan, and Ong, a Place. 

Absoroka, a name for the Minnetaree tribe of Indians on the river Mid- 
scmri. They are philologically of the Dacotah &mily. See Minnetarea 

Abtjcees, a mission of the Sucumbias Indians, in the province of Cluix6S| 
GUiito, which was founded by the order of Jesuits. It is situated on the 
shores of a small river, which enters the Putumago, in north latitude 0^ 
W longitude 79^ 2-' west. 

Abxtrra, a town, in a rich valley of the same name, in New Grenada, 
discovered in 1540, by Robledo. In its vicinity are found many huacas, 
or sepulchres of the Indians, i^ which great riches, such as gold ornaments, 
are found deposited. There are, in the vicinity, some streams of saline 
water, from which the Indians manufacture, salt. 

Abwoin, or Bwom, a name of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and other mod- 
em Algonquin tribes of the upper Lakes, for the Dacotah or Sioux na- 
tion. It is rendered plural in ug. The word is derived from abwai, a 
stick used to roast meat, and is said to have been given to this tribe, in re- 
proach from the ancient barbarities practised towards their prisoners taken 
captive in war. For an account of this tribe, see Dacotah and Sioux. 

Abwoinac; Abwoina: Terms ^applied to the general area between the 
Mississippi and Missouri, lying north of the St Peter's, occupied by Sioux 
tribes. In the earlier attempts of Lord Selkirk, to plant a colony in parts 
of this region, the compound term Assinaboina, was, to some extent, but 
unsuccessfully employed. The two former terms are derivatives from 
Ahwoin, a Sioux, and akee, earth ; the latter has the prefix assin, (ossin,) 
a stone. 

AcAQUATo, a settlement of Indians in the district of Tancitars, in Peni| 
reduced in 1788, to fifleen families, who cultivated maize and vegetahles. 

AoAMBABO; a settlement of 490 &milies of Indians, and 80 of MusUet^ 

93& 
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belonging to the order of St. Francis, in the district of 24elaya, in the^ 
province and bishopric of Mechoacan, seven leagues S. of its capital. 

AcAMisTLAHUAC, a Settlement of 30 Indian families in the district of Tas 
CO, attached to the curacy pf its capital, from whence it is two leagues E. 
N. E. 

AcHAMucHiTLAN, 8 Settlement of 60 families of Indians in the district of 
Texopilco, and civil division of Zultepec. They sell sugar and honey— 
the district also produces maize and vegetables. It is 5 leagues N. of its 
head settlement. 

AoANTEPEc. The head settlement of Tkpa, embracing 92 Indian &mi- 
lies, including another small settlement in its vicinity, aU of whom main- 
tain themselves by manufacturing cotton stuffs. 

AcAPETLAHUALA, a Settlement of 180 Indian fiunilies, being the principal 
settlement of the district of Escateopan, and civil district of Zaqnaepa. 

AcARi, a settlement in a beautiful and extensive valley of Camana, in 
Peru, noted for a lofty mountain called Sahuacario, on the skirts of which 
the native Indians had constructed two fortresses, prior to their subjugar 
tion by the Spanish. This niountain is composed of '^ misshapen stojaiefi 
and sand," and is reported, at certain times of the year to emit loud 
sounds, as if proceeding from pent up air, and it is thought to have, in 
consequence, attracted the superstitious regard of the ancient Indian inhab* 
itants. 

AcATEPEc. There are five Indian settlements of this name, in Spanish 
America. 

1. A settlement compriinng 860 Indian &milies, of the order of St 
Francis, in the district of Thehuacan. Forty of these families live on 
cultivated estates stretching a league in a spacious valley, four leagues S. ' 
S. W. of the capital 

2. A settlement in the district of Chinantla, in the civil jurisdiction of • 
Cogamaloapan. It is situated in a pleasant plain, surrounded by three 
lofty mountains. The number of its inhabitants is reduced. The In* 
dians who live on the banks of a broad and rapid river, which intercepts 
the great road to the city of Oxaca, and other jurisdictions, support 
themselves by ferrying over passengers in their barks and canoes. It 
is 10 leagues W. of its head settlement. 

3. A settlement of 1 00 Indian families, in the same kingdom, situated be- 
tween two high ridges. They are annexed to the curacy of San LoreniO| 
two leagues ofi! 

4. A settlement of 39 Indian families annexed to, and distant one league 
and a half N. of the curacy of Tlacobula. It is in a hot valley, skirted hy 
a river, which is made to irrigate the gardens and grcunds on its borders. 

5. A settlement of 12 Indian fiunilies in the mayoraU of Xicayun of the 
same kingdom. 

Acatipequs,.St. F&ANomoo, Db, a settlement of 140 Indian ftmilies in 
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^Ab ihayorate^of St. Andres de Choltlla, situated half a league B. of lb 
capital 

AcAiuiN, six locations of Indians exist, under this name, in Mexico. 

1. A settlement of 850* families of Indians in the alcaldia of this name, 
embracing some 20 Spaniards and Mustees. In the vicinity are some ex- 
cellent sah grounds. The climate is of a mild temperature, and the 
surrounding country is fbitile, abounding in fruits, flowers, and pulse, and 
is well watered. It is 65 leagues E: S. E. of Mexico. 

2. A settlement of 180 Indian families in Xalapa of the same kingdom, 
(now republic.) It occupies a spot of clayey ground of a cold moist tem- 
perature, in consequence of which, and its being' subject to N. winds, 
fruits, in this neighbourhood-, do not ripen. Other branches of cultiTa*- 
liqiL suQceed from the abundance of streams of water, and their fertili- 
zing e^t^ on the soil. This* settlement has the dedicatory title of St: 
{AQidre& 

> 8. San^ PBDRoy in the district of Malacatepec, and edcoMia of Nexapar. 
It contains 80 Ihdian families, who trade in wool, and the fish called bolk>, 
wbieh arq cattgfatj in large quantities^ in a cons^erabla river of the dis^ 
Icict. 

.4 ZmLi&LA. Itioonsiito of 19S' Indian femiUea, and is a league and a 
Ifadf N. of its faead^settlisment of thi»nama 

5. Sentepec, a settlement 15 leagues N. E. of its capital. The tempe* 
inturei IS ;oo)eL It has 4% Indian famines. 

6. Atotonilco, in the alcaldia mayor of Tulanzingo. It contains 1 15 
Hidlain &milie8j and has a convent of the religious order of St. Augus- 
tine. It lis ^ leagues ■ N. of its head settlement. 

... AiU3;iJkNziNGo, a settlement of 67 Indian ^milies of Xicula of the ai- 
cadia mayor of Nexapa, who employ themselves in the- culture of ebchi^ 
xieal plaiits. It.lies in a plain, surroimded on Srll jsides by mountains. 

AcAXEC, a nation of Indians in the province of Topia. They are re- 
presented to ha ye been converted to the catholic faith by the society of 
Jesuits ijfL 160.2. They are docile and of good dispositions and abilities; 
One of their ancient: customs consisted of bending the heads of their dead 
10 their knees, and in this posture, putting them in oaves, or under a rock 
and at the same time, depositing a quantity of food for their supposed 
j^irney-in.another- state. They ako exhibited a farther coincidence with 
thtt custttns ef ithenorthem ladiam, by placiiig a bow and arrows with' 
the body of the dead warrior, for his defence. Should an Indian woman' 
lm§p&^ to. di^. ift. ;child-bed, tbey put the .sux viving infcmt * to ideath, as hav- 
ifjif bee<^.'th^ cMiae of i(3 mother's decease. This tribe rebelled against the 
Sfvustiskiju 1612; under the influence of a native prophet, but (hey were= 
wbcbubedih]/! this governor of the pi>ovi&ce, Don Franoisoo de Ordinoki. 

Agaxete, Santa Maria de, the head settlement of the distriot <tf T^epcaoay 
<m ^ i9lfl$e:i9l( UsA surror of. Tlaaeaia. It consists jof 1 76 Mexicvi Indians, 



7 ^nddi ftmulieJB, and 10 Masteesi land -MuJatoei.! In its viekiity t&ere 
is a reservoir of hewn stone, td cAtch the waters of the. mQuntaiiti,; which 
ar^ thence conducted to Tepcaca, three ieaguen N. N. W.* ' 

AoAXUCHi'nLAN, a cttracy consisting of 406 Indiah fitimHes of the 
bishopric of La Peubla de los Apgelos. it i» in the akcUdia of Tnknzingo, 
lying 4' )€iagtM6 ^. of- its capital. 

AoATCCA^ t46 capkal of a civil division of New Spain, iii tfe provinos 
of Goazacoaico, embracing, -in its population, 296 families of Indians, 30 
^{^ Spaniards, and 7p of taix^d bloods. It lies a little aver 100 leagues 8; 
E; 6f Mexico, in fet 17^ 53' N. 

. AoAzn^fGK), St. Juan de, a settlement of the district of Tepcaca, cons&l*' 
hlg (fTTOO families of- Indians, 150'''df Spaniards, 104. of Mustecs, and 
31 of MuktoeSi > It is cdtuated in* a plain of mild teniperatuTe, ivett 
watered, and has a convent and fountain, and a number 'tf'^TeryaiMeuc 
buildings.**' •■". '-' '''" .,' .-.^ ■■ ■ .■ 

r Acc5cEdAW8, a tnbe of Indians of errsitic habits, of Teatair, whose prin-' 
cipal location was formerly on the west side of the Coloradp, about ^QO mile» 
S.' W. hf Nacogdobhos. At a reftiotejp period they lived near the ^If of 
Mexico : they made great use of fish, and oysters. Authors represent th^^ 
country occupied, or traversed by them, as exceedingly fertile and beautiful, 
and abounding in d^r of the finest and largest kind. Their language w 
said to be peculiar to themselves ; they are expert in communicating id«aa by 
the sy^m of sigbs. About A. D. 1750 the Spanish had a mission .among, 
them, but removed it to Nacogdoches. 

AccoMAC, a county of Vir^nia/lying on thp eastern shores of Chesa*> 
peak bay. This part of the sea coast ws^s inhabited> by :the Nanticokei^ 
who have left their names in its geography. We have but a partial vo-^ 
cabukry of this tribe, which is now «Ktinct It has strong analogies, 
hd^ver; to othef Algon<{aih diaiebtsj Aco, in these dialects, is; a .;genetriir. 
term, to denote a goal, limit, or fixed boundary. Ahkee^ in the Nantieokay! 
is the term fo^ earth, or land. Auk, is a tevm^ in compound wgrds'of 
these dialects, -ftenotnfig wood^ The' meaning of accoaiiac, appears to be*. 
as far as the woods reach, or, the boundary between meadow and wood* 
lands. i ... ' ' 

AccoMAics, one-of the stib tribes^ inhabiting the boundaries of Yirginiat. 
on its discovery and first settlement. Mr. JefiTerson states their nufnbazs 
in 1607 at 80. » In t669j wheti the legislature of Virginia directed a cen- 
sus of the Indian population, within her jurisdiction, there appears no. no- 
tic^' of this trrbe.' .T^ey iahabited the area' of Northamptoft county. They? 
were Nanttcbkes^'^j^^i '}>eople whose • remains'* united • theAiselves or at 
least took shelter with the Lenapees, or Delawares. .> 

' AccoRANocs, a ttivision or triba of the Powhetanic Indians, numbering 

4Q/ in 1607! ' They Jiv<ed ottHie Aooohanoc river, in eastern Tirginia. 

.-■•'•■ ..«-■. *■ . , , . ,1 ^ 
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* AcoolMESf7A8|. ft l)aD(i, Off dMsion of iht.nwtackQt hkEmm HAabiiiBf 
the J9orlh«rly {Nirt of Massftobusettfi in 1674* ^Gookin.) 

AoHAGUA, a netim of Indians of New Grenada^ 4w4!Uiag in ii» pkiet 
of! GtxaaareAiid Meta^and in die woods of th# irnf £}e,r Tliey ftie>k>ld 
laid dfijUearons hnfttera wiA iko dart aod ^ipear^ antd in Aek ^ooteeta wi(b 
their enemies, they poison their weapons. Hiey a^e food of hotses, and 
mh their bodies with oil, to make thefe hair sbioie» Tl^: go naked 
#KC^?a sniiaill tuieamntade of tin fibres of the aloa, Tbey anowttheir 
children wkb a bituminotis ointment at theit hirtb^topor^vent thorgr^irtk 
of hair. The brows of females are also de|irn»d of hair^ a$>d i$msdi«te]y 
nAbed with the jnice ofjaguajY^mh renders theili Md'OTiK oMx. They 
^.of ft gentle dispiDsiioa but addioled ID intosiciatiJMi. The ^Keal|i!|s^ib9* 
iiorly redueed many of them to Iha Cithfoh^. iaith) and ktm^A tfaem.intot 
Mlllements in l^K / 

AcHAFALATA, the principal western outlet of the Mississippi litor. . -It isi 
m^SksHHstw wovd, lA^toiBg, "• thd ksig mer,'* iKxt^huchoj jiv^Mkifak/ifay 
long. (CbJUtttin.)' 

AcnowAySy.a synonym fot a ba»d of Indians of JHwf Fnmco, ttow 
Oianada. SooAeou^z. 

.: AGKExtoSBBBB^^ Tomojte iHffthiEn tribtUAry of ihestrenm taSed B^wii- 
Mret) which taoters the Mississippi, :ilo«o few mike aboi^e tho^edb. of iSt 
Anthony, en Its left banks. It is a compottiid phrtiae^ from Ake^ki ^■ 
l^Ojiaod Miebei^ a stn^in^ It was on the tuaigia of thia stream, % n 
wide and spacious area, interspersed wjtb beaver pondn? Ihat a-delachmonl 
of: Ghtt. Cmsfa ^xplodAg ^rty inJuly VS29^ ..«ncaa)p^ ; H^d the next 
ijaonong di&nyfnred an Indybb |piotoriaI letter^ writteii on hark, dsMuliag 
tkff iboidastB of the fflfllrGh. 

A^ntsuo, or the Kettle chisfy a ieadi»g Sane i^af who !fjwrci9ad>l# 
ssithai^.;in 1820,1 at aa inlportant Iiidita vfllage, aitiiatod ^m ;ttM 4§^ 
baAksofi^ Mississippi,, at Dncibtique's mines^ 

' AdBQiOAMOBicdLA, the namo o( a creek- in P^ii)3syjTania^ i| sjgnifiea «• 
th^ Delaware or Lsnapee iangikage^ as given .by HeabaweUer, iho brnd^t 
net filling cre^ 

AcHwiCK, a small stream in central Pennsylrania. It denotes in th^i 
Belawaiie lai^fiiagB^ according to Heekiivreld^, brashy^iNr difficaU to 

pus. ;'(-((•; 

AcoBAMBA, a seitiexnfent m the .piicmkico of AngufraeiB b jPom, neaj. 
which.are some msnumental remain* <^ the anti^ Kaee, who< ioJKibited: 
the country |»ioc to its conqiN»t by the Spaiuib. IVsBy ctuuitli^iu^S^f 
of a pyramid of stones, and the rnina of sofli^ well ^oulptni^ atone coocbc^r 
or benches, now much injured bjt time. . . ■ 

AicoLKAN, San Akignfltitt dey-a settlemevKt d* 2^40 Jhmliea of JEndia^^ol 
Tezeooo^ih^'Mfiacieo. ItisAitualfid.ia.a.)^le«(Ba^taU^v«ttb 
/>era}uTe;Xnd has a convent of Augustine monk& 



AcQiBS8| a fail in theriyeir A<naris^Qggin, Maine, denoting, in tlie Indian, 
AS is supposed, a rest, or pla(;e of stopping. From aco, a bound or point 

AcoMULCo, a village of 12 Indian families in Zocbicoatlan, New Spain, 
two league^ W. of its capital 

AooNiCHi, the name of a settlement of Indians formerly living on the 
river Eno, in North Carolina. 

AcoTiiXiAN, a settlement of 15 Indian families, in the a^a^i<» of Autlan, 
Mexico. They employ theiinselves in.iaising cattle, making sugar and 
)ioney, and extracting oil from the cac^u? fruit, 

AoouEz, a name forn^erly applied by the French to a band of Indians 
in New France, Believed to be identical with Ackoways. 

AcQVACKiNAC, or AcQUACKiNUMK, the l4adian name of a town on the W. 
/iide of the Passaic river, New Jersey, ten miles N. of Newark and 17 
from New York. From aco^ a limit, n^isquak, a red ''cedar, and auk, a 
atump Of trunk of a tree. 

Acquinoshi6he£| or Uhjted People, the vernacular name of the Iroquois 
for their confederacy. It appears, from their traditions, communicated to the 
BeVi Mr. Pyrlaus^ a Dutch nussionary of early date, that this term had 
not been in use above 50 years prior tp the first settlement of the country : 
.and if so, we have a late date, not more remote than 1559 for the origin 
.of this celebrated union. But this may be doubted. Cartier discover^ 
ifae St. Lawrence in 1534, and found theqi at the site of Montreal jVerri- 
zani, is said to have /entered the bay of New York t^n years before. Hu4- 
.son entered the river in 1609. Jamestown was founded the year befoce. 
The Pilgrims landed a^ Plymouth 14 years later. It is more probable 
that the 50 years should b» t]Eiken fFqm the period of tixe earlier attempts 
of the French settlements, which would place the origin <;^ the confederacy 
:about A. D. 1500. (See Iroquois.) 

AcTOPAN, or X)cTiTPAN, a town and settlement of the Othon^ies Indians, 
aituated 23 leagues N. N. £. of Mexico. - jLts population is put by Alpedo 
in 1787, at 2750 families. These are divided into two parties, separated 
by the church. It also contains 50 families of Spaniards, Mustees, and 
Mulaioes. The temperature is mild, but the ground is infested with the 
cactus, thorns and teasel, which leads the inhabitants <to devote their atten- 
tion to the raising of sheep and goats. In this vicinity are found nmnbers 
of the .singular bird, called zmz&nJ^ by the Mexican Indians. 

Ac/^riTPAN, a settlement of 210 families of Indians in the district of Zpcjh 
miloo, Mexica 

AcuiAPAN, a settlement of 5i8 Indian &milies, in the olcMia, mayor of 
Zultepec, annexed to the curacy oi Temascaltepec. They live by dress- 
ing hides for the marketT-^ib. 

AOxm:.PA, a settlement 9f 92 Indian finmlies, in the xnagis^acy qf Tlapa, 
Mexico. It is of a hot and moist temperature, yielding grain, and the 
'W^te mtedietnal earth caUed ekioy in. wUph. the]r»ctrry «n^ A ti^cfi 
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ActJio, a considerable settlement of Bpamards, Mustees, Mulatoes, and 
Negroes, 30^ leagues W.' of Cinaqua, in the curacy of Tauricato, Mexico ; 
embracing 9 Indian families. 

AcuLA, San Pedro de, an Indian settliement of 305 families, four 
leagues E. of Cozamalbapan, its capital. It is situated on a high 'hill, 
bounded by a large lake of the most salubrious water, called P&dla, by the 
natives. This lake has its outlet into the sea throb gh the sand banks of 
Alvarado, and tbe lake is subject to overflow fte banks in the winter seasoh. 

AcuTTTLAN, au Indian settlement of 45 families, in the district of 
Tepuxilco, Mexico, who trade in' sugar, honey, and maize- It is fiYQ 
leagues N. E. of Zultepec,' and a quarter of a league from Acamuchitlan. 

AcuTzio, an Indian settlement of Tiripitio, in the magistracy of Valla- 
tfolid, and bishopric of Mechoacan, Mexico. It conlainis 136 Indian 
families, and 11 mmilies of Spaniards and Mustees. Six cultivated estates 
in this district, producing wheat, maize, and other grains-, employ most of 
Hhis population, who also devote part of their labour to the care of large 
tind small cattle. 

Adabs, or Adaize, a tribe of Indians, who formerly lived forty miteb 
sbtith west frorti Natchitoches, in the area of country, which now consti- 
tutes a part of the republic of Texas. They were located on a lake, 
'x^liich communicates with the branch of Red-river passing Bayou Pierre. 
'*rhis tribe appears to have lived at that spot, fVom an early period. Th^ 
language is stated to be difficult of acquisition, and diJ9erent from all 
others, in their vicinity. They were at variance with the ancient Natchet, 
and joined' the French in their assault upon thetn in 1798. They were 
intimiate with the Caddoes, and spoke thdr language. 'At the last-dateii, 
^^181:2) they were Teduced to twenty men, with a dispi^oportionate iiumbear 
of women. The synonyms for this now extinct tribe are, Adayies ; Adeev; 
•Adaes; Adsiize. ' ' 

Af)ARio, a celebrated chief of the Wyandot 'nation, who was at tbz 
height of his usefulness and reputation, about 1690: He was able in the 
'councils of his tribie, shrewd and wily in his plans, and firm and courage 
ous in their execution. The WyandotB, or Hurons as they are called by 
*the French, were then living at Michilimackinac, to which quarter they 
had been driven by well knowft events in their 'history. The fewd be- 
tween them and their kindred, th6 Iroquois, still raged.' They remained 
the'firm' alh'^ of the French ; but they were living in a^tate of ex|tetri- 
otion from their own country, and dependant on the friendship afcd coar» 
tesy of the Algonquin»K>f the upper lakes, among whom they had found 
ii rdfuge. * Adario, at thiis period, 'foon(\ an opportunity of making hirtj- 
self felt, and striking a blow for the eventual letnrnjofj his nation. .»* 
'■' To utiders^Kfcd Ms'positiorn, a few allusions to the feistoiiy of the period 
■%re fieceesary: : • • • '■ .'it, \* ■ -U: 

In J^^7/t)¥e»£Q|llBh^'tht^piovince of New^Ywk, res^red ta^ri^l 



tkexnselves of a recent alliance between the two crowns, to attempt a pax- 
ticipationin the fur trade of the upper lakes. They persuadjed the Irp- 
quois to set free a number of Wyandot captives tp guide them through the 
lakes, and open an intercourse with their people. Owing to the high 
price and scarcity of goods, thjs plan was favored by Adario and his peo- 
ple, and also by the CXtowas and Pottowattomis, but the enterprise failed. 
Major McGregory, who led the party, was intercepted by a large body 
of French from Mackinac, the whole party captured and their goods were 
■distributed gratuitously to the Indiana The lake Indians, who had, co- 
vertly countenanced this attempt, were thrown back entirely on the French 
trade, and subjected to suspicions which made them uneasy in their coun- 
cils, and anxious to do away with the suspicions entertained of their fidet 
ity by the French. To this end Adario marched a party of 100 men 
from Mackinac against the Iroquois. Stopping at fort Gadarackui to get 
some intelligence which might guide him, the commandant informed him 
that the governor of Canada, Denonville, was in hopes of concluding.a 
peace with the Five Nations, and expected their ambassadors at Montreal in 
a few days. He therefore advised the chief to return. Did such a peace 
take place, Adario perceived that it would leave the Iroquois to push the 
war against his nation, which had already been driven from the banks of 
the St. Lawrence to lake Huron. He dissembled his fears, however, be- 
fore the commandant, and left the fort, not for the purpose of returning 
home, but to waylay the Iroquois delegates, at a portage on the river where 
he knew they must pass. He did not wait over four or five days, when 
the deputies arrived, guarded by 40 young warriors, who were all sur- 
prised, and either killed or taken prisoners. His next object was to shift 
the blame of the act on the governor of Canada, by whom he told his pri- 
jsoners, he had been informed of their intention to pass this way, and he 
was thus prepared to lie in wait for them. They were much surprised at 
this apparent act of perfidy, informing him at the same time, that they 
were truly and indeed on a message of peace. Adario affected to grow 
mad with rage against Denpnville, declaring that he would some time be 
revenged on him for making him a tool, in committing so horrid a trea- 
chery. Then looking steadfastly on the prisoners, among whom was 
Dekanefora, the head chief of the Onondaga tribe, " Go," said he, " my 
brothers, I untie your bonds^ and send you home again, although our 
nations be at war. The French governor has made me commit so black 
an action, that I shall never be easy after it, until the Five Nations have 
taken full revenge." The ambassadors were so well persuaded of the 
perfect truth of his declarations, that they replied in the most friendly 
terms, and said the way was opened to. their concluding a peace between 
their respective tribes, at any time. He then dismissed his prisoners, with 
presents of arms, powder and ball, keeping but a single man (an adopted 
Shawnee) to supply the place of the only man he had lost in the ec\^^<^- 
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iaeat By one' bold effort he thus Bl^w up the fire of discord between the 
French and their enemies, at th6 moment it Was about lb expif e, and laid 
the foundation of a pekce with his own nation. Adario delivered bis 
slave to the French on reaching Mackinac, who, to keep tip the old ert- 
mity between the Wyandots ahd the Five Nations, ordejfed him to be shot 
On this Adario called up an Iroquois prisoner who was a witness of this 
scene, and who had long been detained arnong them, and told him t6 es- 
cape to his own country, and give an account of the cruelty of the 
French, from whom it was not in his power to save a prisoner he had 
himself taken. 

This increased the rage of the Five Nations to such a pitch, that wheti 
Mons. Denonville sent a message to disown the act of Adario, they put no 
Ikith in it, but burned for revenge. Nor was it lohg before the French 
fek the effects of their rage. On the 26th of July, 1688, they landed with 
1200 men on the upper end of the island of Montreal, and carried des- 
truction wherever they went. Houses wete burnt, plantations sacked, aiid 
men, women and children massacred. Above a thousand of the French 
inhabitants were killed, and twenty-six carried away prisoners, most of 
whom were burnt alive. In October of the same year, they renewed their 
incttrsion, sweeping over the lower part of the island as they had previ- 
ously done the upper. The consequences of these ifiroads were most dis- 
astrous to the French, who were reduced to the lowest point of political 
despondency. They burnt their- two vessels on Cadarackui lake, aban- 
doned the fort, and returned to Montreal. The news spread far and wid* 
among the Indians of the upper lakes, who, seeing the fortunes of th6 
French on the wane, made treaties with the English, and thus opedfed the 
way for their merchandise into the lakes. — [Golden.] 

Such were the consequences of a single enterprisiB, shrewdly pknned 
and vigorously executed. The fame of its author spread abtoad,' and he 
Was ev^ry where regatded'as a mkn of address, courage and abilities; 
And it is from thi^ time, that the ancient feud between the Wyandots and 
their kindred, the Five Nations, beg^n to cool. They settled on the straits 
of Detroit, where they so long, and up to the close of the late war (1814,) 
exercised a commanding influence among the lake tribes, as keepers of th^ 
general council fire of the nations. 

La Hontan, in his Triavels in New France, relates some conversations 
with this chief, on the topic of religion, which rhay be regarded, almost 
exclusively, as fabuloul 

Abates, Adaes, and Adees, forms of orthography, occurring in various 
-liters, for the Adaize Indians, which see! 

Adequatangte, a tributary of the eastern head waters bt the river Siis^ 
quehaijtia in NeW-York. 'The wdtd is Iroqudls. 

AbDEEB, 'the number of this tribe, residing on the waters of Red Kir^ 



itt I«rainaB9| ki IBiiS^ is^ftatedi ia an official nport, from the war departs 
tnent of that year, at twenty-seven. 

ADdLES, a fdttlemeDt of Indians in the province of Orinoco. They 
were of the Satiira nation. The aettkment was destroyed hy the Caritt 
in 1684. ^ . 

ADiadNDACKSi, the name of the Iroquds tribes for the Algonquins, The 
consideration of their history and characteristics, as a family of tribes, will 
be taken up, under the latter term. 

Adxrondack Mountains, a name bestowed, in the geological survey of. 
New York, upon the mountains -at the source ot the Hudson River. 

Adk, Ik-BA. See laba Wadilc 

Adikiionis, or Cariboo kknd ; an island situated in the north easteni 
part of lake Superior, which is invested with no other importance than it 
derives from Indian mythology and superstition. It is small and has sd* 
dom been visited. The Chippewas believe that this is one of the places 
of residence of th^ local manitoes, and that it was formerly inhabited by 
Michabo or Blanabosha Early travellers, who notice this belief^ repre* 
seat its shores to be covered with golden sands, but that these sands are 
guarded by powerful spirits, who will not permit the treasure to be carried 
away. Makiy fimciful tales are told of its having been once attempted, 
when a huge spirit strode into the water, and reclaimed the shining trea« 
sure. This iSrCaxver's version, who, however, confounds it with another 
contiguous island. Heary, who visited it in his search affer silver minety 
in 1765, says that the Indians told him that their ancestors had once 
landed there, being driven by stress of weather, but had great difficulty 
in escfi^ing from the power of enormous snakes. He calls it the Island 
of Yellow Sands. It aboutided certainly with hawks in his day, one of: 
whom was so bold as ta pl^ck his cap frotn bk heed. He foand nothing 
to reward his search but a number of Cariboos, which is the Araericad 
reindeer, of which iU> less than 13 were kUled, during his stay of three 
days. He represented it to be 12 miles in circumference, lowy and cover^ 
with poods, and to be sixty imiles distant.from the north shore of the lake. 
He thinks it is perhaps the same island which the French called Isle dg 
PojttchartTMn, 

Affagoula, a small village of Jndians, of Louisiana, who were located 
in 1783 near Point Coup4, on the Mississippi 

Agaces, a nation of Indians of the province of Paraguay. They are 
numerous, vxdiant, and of a lofty stature. They were, in. ancient times, 
masters of the banks of the Paraguay, waging war against the GuavanieS| 
and keeping the Spaniards, at bay, but were at last subjugated in 1542, by 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, governor of the province. 

Agmiauta, an Iroquois chjetf, who, having gone oo aa embassy of peaea 
about 1688, to Canada, the governor. Monsieur Coursel, being fixnsp» 
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him to be hanged in the presence of his countrymen. '>' ' ' 

Agamentiocs, a mountain of considerable elevation, eight miles ftomi 
York harbour, Maifte; aiso^ a river ^ of the same vicinity, wMch derives 
its viraters chiefly from the influx of Piscataqua bay. The termination 
of the name in m, is foreign, and not in accordance with the Abenakie 
dialects of this coast. 

Agamuntic. the name of a sm^U lake^ 6t pond, of Makie, which dis^ 
dbarges its waters through the west branch of the Chaudiere river. 

Agawaus, « band of Indians of the Pokenoket, or Wampanoag type, 
who formerly lived at various periods, in pftrt in Sandwich, in part in 
Ipswich, and in part in Springfleld, Massachuisets. The word is written 
Ivith some variety, in old authors, th^ chief of whichy-are, the addition of 
another g, and the change of the penultimate a too. ' 

Agiocochook, a name of the Indians, for the White M<kmtains of NeW- 
llampshire ; of which the penultimate ok, is the plural. This: group ig 
also called, according to President Allen, Waumbek— a word, which in 
8ome of the existing dialects of the Algonquin, is pronounced Waubik, 
fhat is, White Rock. 

.' AGNAfLos, a tribe of infidel Indians, inhabiting the mountainisf north of 
the river Apure, iA New Grenada. 

" Agrias,. a tribe of Indians, formerly very nnmercims, *(rf the goverrP 
ment of Selnta Marta, to the north of the Cienegra Grande;- They are, at 
present, considerably reduced. < 

V Agua de Culebra; San Francisco Xavier De La, a mib^MTTt oflndiatis 
tf the Capuchitis, of 'the province of Venezuela. The vicinity produces^ 
ih abundance, cacao, yucao, attd other vegetable productions. ^' ' 
; AGUAdAGUA; an Indian mission, on a branch df the Oronoco; called 
Caroni. 

f Agtjacatlai?, an Indian mission of Xala, in Mexico. In 1745^ it 
Stained 80 families of Indians, who cukivated maize and F^rench beans: 
. AiGiTALTiLco, the Capital of the jurisdiction of iarSatlan, New Galici«k', which 
in 1745^ contained 100 Indiafn families. i . 

Aguanos, a settlement in the p/ovince of Mainas, Cluito, so called frorii 
fce Indians of whom it is e<^mposed. 

Aguarico, an Indian mission of the Jesuits, on the shores of the river 
N«po, of the province of Mainds, Quito. 

• Aguahingua, an ancient -and large settlement of Indians of the Tairorias 
nation, in Santa Marta. 

> AGuitusco, a settlement of the district of Arantzan,'Jn the-ptovinee of 
Mechoacan, which contains 36 Indian families.' "they subsist by sowing 
•eed, cutting Wood, making saddle trees, and knanufacturingf vessels of fine 
earthen ware. 



AskPovKk, a iak^ (f Florida, having its outlet thrcmgh the Ociawaha 
river of the St. John's. '•" 

AHASiifftTS, an ancient Indian nai]fte, for the present site of Jersey city, 
;HIud8on county, New Jersey. 

Ahosbe, or 'Ahoma, a nation of Indians, living on the hanks of the river 
Zaque, in the province of Cinaloa, of California. They are located four 
leagues from the gulf, in extensive and fertile plains, and are said to he so- 
peiior, hy nature, to the other Indians of New Spain. Some of their 
customs denote this. They ahhor poligamy, they hold virginity in the 
highest estimation. - Unmarried girls, by way of distinction, wear a small 
shell suspended to their neck, until the day of their nuptials, when it' & 
taken 6ff by the bridegroom. They wear woven cotton. They bewail 
th^ir dead a year, at night and morning. They are gentle and faithful in 
their covenants and engagements. • 

AiiouANDATE, a name for the tribe of the Wyandots, which isfound on 
ancient maps of the Colonies. 

AmiACATLAN, the name of four separate settlements of Mexico, contain- 
ing, respectively, 51, 13, 450, and 160 families of Indians. 
' Ahuacazaloa, Nueva Espana. At this place, 55 families of Indians 
live by raising rice and cotton. It is in the district of San Luis deln 
Costa. / . . J 

Ahoacazingo, in the district of Atengo, Nueva Espdna, contains 46 
Indian families. 

Ahualican, of the same province, has 36 Indian families. 

Ahtjatslco, ib. Has 289 families, who: cultivate wheat and raise catda 
^ Ahuatempa, ib. Has 39 families. / 

Ahuatepec, ib. Has 32 ^umilies. 

Ahuazefla, ib. Has 36 families, who trade Inchia, a white medicintrii. 
earth, grain and earthen-ware.* 

Ahwahawa, a tribe of Indians who were found in 1805 to-be located 
^ few miles above the Mandans, on the south west banks of the Missoun. 
They are believed to have been a band of the Minnitares. They numbered 
at that date 200. They were at war with the Snake Indians. They claim 
to have once been a part of the Crow nation. They professed to have been 
long residents of the spot occupied. The name has not been kept u|i^ 
and does not appear in recent reports from that quarter. Their histofcjr 
is, probably, to be sought in that of the Mandans add the. Minnetares. 
. Aiahualtehfa, a settlemient. of Chalipa, Mexico, containing 36 Indiui 
families. . : ' . . 

AiAUUALTiLoo, ib. Two. settlements of this name, contain^ respectivelfi 
70 and 42 Indian &milies. 
i Atapango, ib. contains 100 Indian fiunilies. 

AiATEPEc, ib. has 45 families of natives. 

AuDTLA, ib. has 100 £unilii^8. . 
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: AicBts, a settlement of Indians of Texas, dkuated on the main rooid to 

Mexico. . 

Ai£CTXPAC, Mexico; Twenty-one Iikdian families reside here. 

AmsE, a Chippewa chief of Point St. Ignace, Mechilimackinac oountjt, 
Michigan. The population of this band, as shown by the government 
census rolls in 1840, was 193, of whom 33 were men, 64 women^and 106 
^ildren. They support themselves by the cfaase and by fishing. They 
-cultivate potatoes only. They receive, together with the other bands, an- 
nuities from the government, in coin, provisions, salt, and tobacco", for 
:tf hich purpose they assemble annually, da the island of Michihmackinae. 
The name of this chief is believed to be a corruption from Hans. 

AiocuESCo, an Indian settlement of Ghalipa,' Mexico. Has 400 Indian 
iamilaes. 

AiocTiTLAN, ib. Has 76 ditto. • 

. AioziNAPA, ib. Has 34 ditto. 

AioziNGO, ib. Has 120 ditto. 

Amicos, a nation of Indians inhalnting the plains of Cazanare and 
Meta in the new kingdom of Grenada, to the. east of the mountainSi of 
idogota. They inhabit the banks of the river Ele. They are numerous 
jgnd warlike, and feared by all their neighbours, for their ydtour and dex- 
terity in the use of arms. In 1662 Antonio de Monteverde, a Jesuit^ es- 
Mblished a mission nmong them, and baptized numbers. 

AiSHQTJAGONABEE. A Chippewa chief, of some note, of a mild and dig- 
nified carriage^ living on Grand Traverse Bay, on the east shores of lake 
Mbhigon.. . In 1830 he formed- a part of tiie delegation of Chippewa and 
Ottowa chiefs, who proceeded to Washington city, and conclieded a tpeaty 
ceding their lands to the U. S. from Grand river on lake Michigan, to 
!€&oeolate river on lake Superior*. The name signifies, the first feather, or 
feather of honour. The population of hie village in 1840,. as shown by 
lihe census rolls, was 207, of whom 51 were men, or heads of &milies, 49 
.wcmen, and 107 children. They receive annuities annually at Michili- 
nackinac. They subsist by the chase, by planting corn, beans and potai- 
lues, and by fishing. 

. AiSHKSBUOEKozH, or the Flat Mouth, called Guelle Platte, in the patois 
cf.the Fur Trade. The Head chief of the band of the Chippewas, called 
'Mokundwas or Pilligers, who are situated at Leech Lake, on the sources 
of the Mississipf^. This band, it k estimated,^ can furnish 200 warriora 
liiey nre a brave and warlike people, and are at perpetual war with. their 
western neighbours, the Sioux. They subsist by the chase, and by.lak- 
ipg white fish in the laka Some corn and potatoes are also raised by the 
women and the old and superannuated men of the band. They are a fiercd, 
wild, untamed race, strong mthek numb^r^and px^oad aiad co»£kiem in 
their success in war, and the comparadve ease wkh whidh they procure a 
subsistence from the chase. They adhera to. their 'takckatit nsligaons.xAre- 



monies aod iofiantatioiifl, and ar^ under the government ef (iieir nativB 
priests, jossakeeds and seers. Aishkebugekozh, has for many years ^ei^ 
cised the political sway, over them, leading them, sometimes to war, and 
presiding, at all times, in their councils. He is a shrewd man, of inacll 
observation ahd experience in the affairs of the frontiers. He is of n 
large, rather stout frame, broad shoulders and chest, and hroad fece, wick 
ia somewhat stern countenance, denoting decision of character and capa>- 
city to command. Thin and extended lips, parted in a right line over 4 
^ominent jaw, render the name, which his people have bestowed on faim^ 
characteristic. By the term Kozh, instead of Odoan, the true meaning of 
it is rather muzzle, or jsnout, than mouth, a distinction which the Frenelk 
have preserved in the term Ghtelle, i. 

Aiumos, a nation of Indians, of the government of Cinaloa, New fi^paiit 
They live in the north part of the province. They formerly dwelt ill 
lofty mountains, to escape the effects of war with other nations. In 1684) 
the Jesuits established a mission amongst them. They are docile, well in- 
clined, and of good habits. 

AiuTLA, a settlement of New Spain, containing 187 Indian fiuniliei. 
Another location of the same name contains 23 families. 

Ajoctbs, a tribe of Indians of Louisiana, in its ancient extent, wbih it 
existed under the gofrernm^t of the French, The word, as expressbd Ul 
English orthography, is lowas, and the t#ibe will be considered undertUut 
head. '* 

A£6sA, an Odjibwa chief, living on the peninsula of Graiid Trai^rse 
Bay, lake Michigan, known for his good will towards the misiiontestaf 
blished near his village, by the American Board, in 1889. In the reeess 
periods of hunting, he is attentive on the means of instruction furnished 
at that station. He enjoins on his children attendance at the school. ■ lib 
bestows a punctual care in planting his corn-field atid garden. He hais 
erected a good dwelling house of logs, and supplied it with several articles 
of plain household furniture. He is of a mild and pleasing 6haFac6e)^| 
and appreciates and acknowledges the superiority of agriculture aiid civi- 
lization over the uncertainties of the chase. Without distinction in wtii^, 
or eloquence, or a genealogy of warriors to refer to, and consequently, rf 
but little general note or iame in his tribe, he is an active huntei^,'and 
stable, temperate man, and may be regarded as a fair average spedknefli, 
physically and mentally, of the race. The band of Akosa muster^ 160 
souls, on the pay rolls of 1840, of which number, 37 were men, 42 wooMrtf, 
and 89 children. They receive their annuities at MiohiliraaitkinAc. 
. Akansa, a synonym of Arkansas. 

Alabama, one of the United States of America. The name is d^tdA 
from a tribe of Indians, who formerly in&abited thehlubks of the Irivetl of 
the same name. This river,. on its junction with the Ton^igbse^ form^-tte 
Mobile. The Alabama Indians, were succe^d^^Nlcifc ^^^^i::^ss^K^ ^"^iss©* 



rifBr- by the Creeks, or Miiscogees. They withdrew tofwaids the weft 
-in 1790 their descendants lived in a vilUge, eligibly sitoated, on several 
JbYi^lHog green hills on the banks of the Mississippi. No accounts «of them 
lire given in recent reports. They appear to have continued their route 
.westward Iby the. way of Red River. The precise period of their cross- 
ing the Mississippi is not known. They canie to Red River nbout the 
«aine time £is the Bolixies and Appalaches. Their language is represented 
to.be the Mobilian, as denominated by Du Pratz, that is the Chacta. Pairt 
of them lived, at the end of the 1 8th century, on Red River, sixteen miles 
above Bayou Rapide. Thence they went higher np the stream, and se^ 
i^ed near the Caddoes, where they raised good crops of cam. An- 
other party, of about 40 men, lived in Apalousas district, where they 
iQrUltiil^ated corn, raised and kept horses, hogs and cattle, and exhibited a 
quiet, and pacific character. From a statement published in a paper, at 
jtioueton, the seat of government of Texas, in 1 840, their descendants 
WiEflra then settled on the river Trinity, in that republic, where they are as- 
sociated with the Coshattas, forming two villages, numbering two hundred 
wai'xiors, or about 1000 souk They preserve, in this new location, the 
pacific and agricultural traits noticed during their residence in Lousiana. 
:. AiJ^CHUA, an extensive level prairie, in Florida, about 75 miles west of 
St Augustine. The ancient Indian town of Alachua, stood on its bor- 
jiers, but its inhabitants removed to a more healthful position at Cuscb- 
willa. 

' Alaolatzm<a, a settlement in the district of St Lewis, New Spain, con- 
taining 125 Indian famiHes. 

: Alabditzlan, lb. a settlement having 270 Indian families. 
, Ajlapaha, one of the higher tributary streams of the Suwannee river, Iq 
Florida. 

I Alaske, or Ona^ska, a long peninsula on the N. W. coast of America. 
At its termination, are a number of islands, which form a psrrt of the clus- 
.ter called the northern Archepelago. 

.. Albariuda, a settlement of Indians in the kingdom of Chile, situated 
on the shores of the river Cauchupil. Also a settlement of New Spain, 
fiontaipii^g 29 Indian families. 

],,, Ai-BMPiGON improperly written for Nipigon, a small lake north of lake 
Superior. 

4, AjbFAXAiucA, a settlement of New Spain, containing 171 Indian' fami- 
liea , . 

Aloanses:, a. township of the county of Branch, Michigan. It is a 
compound derivative from Algonkin, gan^ a particle denoting a lake, and 
mushcodainse, a prairie. 

: Algio, an adjective term used by the writer, to denote a genus or family 
:pf tribes who take their characteristic from the use of the Algonquin Ian- 



gvoigk. ; It is a derivative frotathe words Algonquinyai^ Akee^ earth, or 
land. . ^ 

Algonquin, a nation of Indians who, on the discovery and settlement of 
Canada, were found to occupy the north hanks c^.the St. Lawrence he- 
tween Gtuehec, Three Rivers, and the junction of theUtaw^. Gtuehe^ 
itself is helieved to he a word derived ffom this langupige, having ita origin 
in Kehic, the fearful rock or clifC When the French settled at duehec, 
fifteen hundred fighting men of this nation lived between that nation ^nd 
Sillery. They were reputed, at this eraj to be the most warlike and power- 
ful people in North America, and the most advanced in their policy* Atti 
intelligenca Ck)lden speaks of them as excelling all others. On the ar- 
rival of Cham plain, who, akhough not the discoverer of the country, was 
the true founder of the French power in Canada, they were supplied with 
fire armd, and even led to war, by that •chivalric officer, against their ener 
mies, the Iroquois. They were sCimulated to renewed exertions in.vaj;!- 
ous ways, by the arrival of this new power, and carried the terror of their 
arms towards the south and south-west They were in close allianop 
with the Wyandots, a -people who, under the names of Cluatoghies 9^ 
Hurons, oil Cartier's arrival in 1534, were seen as low down. the St 
Lawrence as the island of Anticosti, aixd bay Chaleur. But as soon ^a 
the Iroquois had. been supplied with the same weapons, and learned thejr 
use, the Algonquins were' made .to feel the efiects of their courage, and 
combined strength. The Wyandots were first- defeated in a great battle 
fought within two leagues of Gtuebec. The Iroquois next prepare|(s[ to 
strike an efiective blow against the collective tribes of kindred origin, 
called Algonquins,. Under the pretence of visiting the Gove^rnor of 1 Ca- 
nada, they introduced a thousand men into the valley of the St Lawrence, 
when, finding their enemies separated into two bodies, the one at the riyej 
Nicolet, and the other at Trois Riviere, they fell upon them unawares, 
and defeated both divisions. In this defeat the l^ipercerinians (Nipes- 
sings) and the Atawawas (Ottowaa) whp then lived on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, participated. The former, who were indeed but the Al- 
gonquins, under their prbper name, drew off towards the north*west 
The Atawawas migrated to the great chain of the Manojtoulines of lake 
Huron, whence they have still proceeded further towards the west and south, 
until they reached L'arbre Croche and Grand River of Michigan, jth^ 
present seats. The Gluatoghies or Wyahdota.jfied to the banks of tbe 
same Lake (Huron) which has derived its name from the celebrity of their 
flight to, and residence on its banks. 
' Of the' Algonquins proper who remaiqed on the St Lawrence, and \^hp 
are speicifically entitled to.that name, but a, limited. number, survive. 
About the middle of the 17th .century, th«y were ^educed to a few villages 
near Quebec, who were then said to be f^ wasted, and wasting away under 
the effects 'of ardent spirita;". Subsequently, j^ey: were <;ol]jeqted, by th.e 



C^aAofi^ ChtHTcii, into « mission, and settled at the Lake of Two Moim- 
tains, on the Utawas or Grand River of Canada, where they have been 
bistni^ed in various arts, and efiectually civiiiied. There, their descend- 
ahts still remain. They are a tall, active, shrewd, lithe, energic race. 
Parties of them have been engaged as voyagers and hunters, within mo- 
derh times, and led in the proseeotion of the fiir trade into the remote for- 
ests of the north-west. In these positions, they have manifested a degree of 
energy, hardihood, and skill in the chase^ fieir beyond that possessed l^ 
native^ tinrechimed tribes. The Algonquin women, at-the Lake of Two 
Mountains, make very ingenious basket and bead work, in which the 
dyed quills of the porcupine, and various coloured beads of Europeut 
manulactaTe, are employed. They also inake finger rings ont of moose 
liair, taken from the breast tuft of this animal, in which mottoes or devices 
are worked. They have melodious soft voices, in chanting the hymns 
Sung at the mission. This tribe is called Odi^ikuaguma, that is, People^ 
at-the-end-of-the-waters, by the Odjibwas. They were called AdiroBr 
dacks, by the Six Nations. The term Algonquin, whiclt we derive from 
the French, is not of certain ^*mology. It appears at first to have been a 
wm de guerre^ ioit the particular people, or tribe, whose descendants. ore 
now confined to the position at the Lake of Two Mountains. It was early 
applied to all the tribes of kindred origin. And is now a generic term fi)r 
ia &mily or primitive stock of tribes in North Amecica, who eidier speak 
cognate dialects, or assimilate in the leading principles of their languages. 
The number of these tribes still existing, £8 very large, and viewed in 
the points of their greatest difference, the variations in the oonsonantal and 
diphthongal sounds of their languages, are consideraUei. As a general 
geographical area^ these tribes, at various periods from about 1600> to the 
present time, ethnographically covered :die Atlantic ooest, .from the 
northern extremity of 'Pamlico-sound to tke Straits of Belliale^ extending 
west and north^west^ to the banks of the filissinipi of Hudson's Bay, s^nd 
to the east borders of the Mississippi, 9s low as the juncticm of the Ohio. 
From this area, the principal exceptions are the Iroquois of New York, 
the Wyandots west, and the Winnebagoes and small bands of the Dpco- 
tahs. The grammatical principles of these dialects^ coincide. As a gene- 
tA fact, in their lexicography the letters f, r and v are wanting. Ilie 
dialects derive their peculiarities, in a great measuce, from int^chapges 
between the sounds of 1 and n, b and p, d and t, g and k,.in some of which, 
there is a variance even in distant bands of the same tribe. The language 
is transpositive. In its conjugations, the pronouns are moorporated with 
the verb, either as prefixes or sulBxes. Its substantives are provided with 
adjective inflections, denoting size and quality. Its verbs, on the other 
hand, receive substantive inflecti(ms. Gender is, as a rule, lost jsight of, 
in the uniform attempt, to preserve, l^ inflections, a distinction between 
jtiojubaJe az»d inanhnate; and personal or impersonal oljeoli. It- is xemaik- 



Mb for thi^. variety of i|;9 Q9i»|K|u«Hl8i ftUnoagh the.YopfJH^rjritfl^iff 
maiphifeady cop^fucted from;, moriosylkbi^ loote. All ilfl aiibitanti^m 
admit of 4ii^utives, but, u^ no iastenoe^ of augnmitaliyea. . They Hm 
adQ:iit of derogat^y^ and prepo^Onal Uiflectiona^ The caoiparisoa of 
adjeotives, is not, oo the contrc^yi made by i^iectiaus^ but by soparc^ worda. 
There is no dual n^ij^ibcHTi but in aU 4he dMaota, ad &r as examined, a 
4isjtinction is made in .the plural pf ^a'fint ptar^on, to dieBOte theinelitinon 
or e^cll|l^Qa q[ th^ object. I^hfeiieis j»o dteti«otikiii:b€t^tiFeeflt the i^iaaosii, 
singular and plural, of thothifd p^rai9o> The kn^a^ hat: some Tednn- 
dancies, which would be pruned aff by cniJliiralMOL; It hfl» xqany^h^uid 
and labial sounds. It has a soft flow and is easy ef atttUBment. it k po- 
ci;liarly rick and yariad, in its compound terms for wmhh eljects, and 
Uieir motioBs oi acta. Streams, moantains, vialKes^ and waters, m all their 
variety of appearance, are graphically described. It is equally smted'fia 
deSQribe the phenomena of the heaTons, the air, tempests, sounds, light, 
colours, motion, and the Tarioos phases of the clouds and planetary bodieia 
{t; jfi from thisdepattm^t, tksit a large poitiott^of their personal namea are 
taken. . 

It is true that many of the grammatieal principles of the Algonqukk 
languages, are ialso developed in other stocks; Yet these' stocks are not 
aS' well knowflu. It was chiefly in the area of the Algonquin trabeSj liiat 
the British and French^ and Dutch and Swedish colonbts settled, and the • 
result of enquiry, through a long period, has accun^ulated most maieriaU 
in relation* to ibis type of the American languages. Specific notices of 
each of the subdivisions of this stock, will be given under the appropriate - 
tifkmes. 

The general synonyms for this nation; are kiavieiw. The piineipal^difi 
licences in the orthography, bcAveen th^ French and Eng^lish writem 
consist in the latter's spelling the last syllable quin, while the iiormer em^ 
-fi&y kin^ In old encyclopesdias and gazetteers, (|ie phrase Algonquinen- 
sia, is used. The term Abemaquis, is also a French mode of annotatioii' ' 
fe^ the same word, but is rather applied at this time to a' specific band.' 
The^ord Alfgic^ derived from the sa^npie root, has been applied by ^e 
writer to the entire: circle of the Algonquin tribes, m their utmost fbrmer 
^tent in North America. Mr* Gallatin has proposed the term ^ Algonkin^ 
laenape," aa.« phiklogical denomination for this important family, llieir 
Qiwp name finr the race, is a qnestion of some divenBity of opinion. Those 
particular tribes, who were found on the Atlantic coast between'liie Chete'^ - 
peak^bay dU^tfaevHtnisctt^iCaHed themselves Lenapes, generally ^ivith the 
prefixed or qualifying, aami oC iLinno^ or LenM. IMier tribes oxtendlhj^ 
over the largest area of the union, and of British America, inhabited by 
this stock, denote themselves as a race, by the term Anishindbd, that is, the 
common people. 

The term Lendpe, signifies a male, and is identical in setyae ^nitk^v^ 
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•Algonquin word Idba. If Lenno, or LintkO^be*, as some contend j a term 
denoting original^ they must he conceded to have had more foretliot^ht, 
'=WBkd. a greater capacity for generalization, than other stocks' have mani- 
fested, by calling themselves. Original Men. If, however, it only implies, 
%B Others acquainted with this htngua^, assert, common or general^ then is 
here perceived to be a perfect identity in the meaning of the two terms. 

AiooNAC, a village of the county of St. Claiir, Michigan, which is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the river St. Clair. It is a term de- 
rived from the word Algonquin, and akee, earth or land. 
. Al^nqxtinensis, a term used in old gazetteers and geographical die 

tionaries, for^he Algonquins. 

AxJETAjNS, a pame for the Shoshones, or Snake Indians. See letans* > 

^LiBAMONS, or AuBABUS, ancientioims of orthography for the tribe of 
ihe.Al^bamas. 

AtiNA^/a settlement of Pini^ndarc, New Spain, containing 20 Indian 
families, who have a commerce in mai^e and wax. • * 

AupKONOK, an Indian village which, in 1659, stood on the east banks 
of the river Hudson, between the influx of the Croton, then called by the 
Putch SaehkiU} and the Indian village of Sing Sing. [Osinsingi] Anee- 
})ijcoog? place of leaves, or rich ibiiage. 

.., Allca, an ancient province of the kingdom of Pern, south of C^czo, iVi* 
luibited by a race of natives, who made a: vigorous stand against Maneo 
Pi^pac, thet fourth emperor of the Incas, and called the conqueror. In 
t)us defence, they were &voured by the rugged character of the country^ 
which abounds in woods, mountains, lakes, and gold and silver mines. ' ' 

Allegan, an agricultural and milling county of the state of Michigah,' 
bordering on the east shores of lake Mchigan. It is a derivative word, 
fspm Algonkiui and- gem the penultimate, syllable of the Odjibwa term 
S&rgl4-gan, a lake. . :• 

; Alleghamt, the leadifig chain of mountains of the United- States, eak 
(^the Mississippi, also one of the two. principal sources of the Ohio rivaf. 
Indian tradition attributes the origin of this name to an ancient race of In- 
dians who were called Tallegewy, or AUegewy. This nation, tradition 
assarts, had spread, themselves east of the Mississippi and of the Ohio. 
They were a warlike people,. and defended themselves in long and bloody 
xinairs, but wQife overpowered and driven south by a confederacy of tribesj 
wjiose descenflants still exist in the Algonquin and Iroquois stocks. - Such 
i^ the accoiv4 of the Delawares. ' 7/.: j 

^, AffHOLoiA, a settlement of Zukepec in New Spain, of 77 ladiAi fiuniliee ; 
a,lfo, in Metepec, in the same kingdom, of 156 funilies. 

1 
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60 Indian families. .g.v:i: >• ' 

Alpoiecazingo, ib. has 140 fiunUiafct '- * i ' ' '-- ""'-^ -^ y.l/f'i 

: ; yft44^(»;^mA^/ib. to»d3Qifaioilififti ^iAiioth^r^dSatos/niiihiie^yS^SfiuuiliA '^ 

Altotonoa, the name of a settlement of Xalapa, in New Spain. •^•SU 
(W0i^is^ifi«0iil):1jlN»)AiMUC«if.laii^^ wa|oryiawtidiif 

comes from the intermingled qualities of two streams which origimltsi A 
9^MHmVMUimt ^e^ituketf ^yJltiatm ihyJheb jnadioitift Jfifferonhich 
J|UM*inlp*eriite.rt»f<aWQhi*hi«t ;= » ... :... >ai':A 

Alzoui, a settlement of 190 Indian families, of Tlapa, in New%iirili^ 
/^jF.jMpxipQ,' :Xll0gr t99e lioitoMtiqiMfy .^thmtfaigi'aiftBe, xQttopf ^iMich 
beans and rice. >. :jit 

.^ (A{MW(iffi«(0^ cA^ (Jiadiw J)feflkrit£B|g^add,r oa .tk»)iMq|(.<tf 

^¥.JN(0Tii(Be^'^(p«UUiiiedttt.<^3n^ r/^ 

.^)Mi(MPgB6, a oaltM iicf .vlndkna/ofiBbi^ 
JiAieiQ. . i'sW lUkta/bit vihA^riuiimaiii*/ floudii i of dl^«^ 
4iWPimii^ ^yiActaiw&tiiitniwiiirtijOfc^aitfcom d^fijiferadr mofutimmhif 

i¥»iVP?»wii»^ii<itOitie FotltighBeaB<:tMtnientij >S3hKir'W«ai|ili)|ts ^ip'dafl^ 
and macanaw, a kind of club made of A^Tisiy heavjf '^ood. i:^<V*h«7 pdiflii 
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. .jAMM^oica, Ml: ItKliaftrMlklenoiiiof lilb ifabdct :<)€ Jdaiepeqn*^ MubM, 
of 1224 famines. <o. : .:i I *' ilJ «o 

* M^IMi)/^j4k:^h0i^tfif/ttitkviisf 'I& Now A;^dakmr,i«>4i« 4r6st 

i9£)|)ip ri^#ii,QriiiWKHDertT lh»<nQ>nrtaihrirf Paria ^lM]ft aveitaUtnliMdi 
j^rdy ; . 8ilMMr0 /iui4 fiiithftil - in rtheir .^ng^getnibniM. fTkey: i )i«« !()<< ^ 
pbapeiandiby 4$)ung^ rlftiijr tiotUe. apna, whieh «re:lipped by twjg^bb 
jKUscoii, Viktj are at war'ivntlhlhd :teperice& i Sl^efyterrimy-is e^di^ 

• I I 

after them, Amapaya. •'^'' •' "^ 

. Jitm:^fi^A^r i^ {Mtbikieiit .ef nf9a,:icM8adQa^'vo(iiitaiai«g t6^ bAiaa 
families. .i5- ;}••:' i.- '• •• • "^ -I'l'^ 

'AiUtcBKBe^fM' indiaa>MtiAement>of .0iilt«p^ Mex3eO)«^ 
top of a mountain, consisting of 80 famitieft:; .An0th0# «ettlMkMilif itf'Hik 
8Q9i0.nain^iiii:iheili|«lrlfl|j0f Xolttnt^Mi^ diaB>])fieinditiMff9ttHU8a' "Aoth 
^Y#{f^ <^QUiltemti«mtltr^» •-.-bfii - j-' » >-»'.; ir.ti->.Al .t .'-;:•> /i-.-'v 

i..n AiMfKQM^^ »«etdemeQft;af.(HiilfepiK, i&'Meadeo^^oi^^ 



lo J^mi^oKA:^ aisMteiteiff'iiif •'Tto|^(i^M(»)^ 

families. .• •lli...- M-iLuii '.n> 

Amatlan, a settlement of Tanzitaro, MwktoJ^"be«tki6li^W'ttdian 

&milies. Another settlement of San l^isi'4^ ^SO^'fuiiuticN^* ^ AMAer, 

in the district of Cordova, has 220. And&^j^ fii Ztfi^fktf 24S.: Ano- 

.ther^;iiii€b2aitidopan*>l»8ntiM)/! AU tbess^Mltf tfa«i^sade i&att(^ wi^'^the 

prefix of the dedicatory patron, SamailAwL *'!•' i- v :. vl.'.a 

Aiokiava^lwy oftNewJecsey/- This pan of th^ sWte wlts^doetaj^^ in 
ancient time, hy a tribe or band of the iMi&ci^ whoW^i^^ftUed 4Mihi- 

ntdAiauaM^m settlemehttof QjaeqpatBn>y Mieiico^' cMitd^ 

iloiAjiECMi^ia settlement of Autlan; Mdxioo^ coniidinng'48 Indktiiiiliiiiilik/ 
Ameoameoa, a settlement of Chalco, Mdicd, >^ilia$fttng'^ji70!<lndill& 

dvAiAkcAQUB^ a Kttlenumt x]f : Galpaf>iMs)tiao, ^nt^iiiiiig 275^ iiiiditai 
families. ' .--^ir hn:. <■••:•.= : 

'o AvmuKi); no nktioboflndiaiis on^'thi^contunent, ikd, i^ Aff i»>#«4tifow, 
ever generalized sufficielby^aeib«lip«r%']^eil«rle>iMaae' pd tbe cbAllo^t 
Xiie Al9onqlnnitefltBl^QdE£kvbI^/^AklffibA]nJxa^^ 
X#Bf«it',l\veE^.tjprcMbIjr tliBuim>st>compr«henriivdi^ tMi^'inteHrftMile^ 
tWrfdaaeiMqaivedt. i S^ivaieiklsjiir t 

(iMafalljf8ougt^a«ioBf!^th0;mailMTaaced^trib^ f h^ ibsdbeeiis te^ 
fK|fi^;afe,ftem .(he>04iibwd dialeotio ohfi/u •!:»■ . U '.nrx ; .'cw ..■>.! rn»: 

Amicwats, or Amicawaes, a tribe or family of iHdkliJBy t^d^Wp^ s{)dlM(l 
O&tbjrlb^ Ffeack vritmiiaaiii^Tuig' ^iriaipiiy-iilhifl^ibkl tlv&'MriMl^ 
chain of islands in lake Huron. The term is from Aiitil^ « beiilver: • iHie 
jQMirW i^ellMr-btM, aftoe^itjifiii diKomfitQie,i«knf JWhU tlM Adif<M^ks, 
cm the St Lawrence. . »■ • «' • ^"-i ^<^ 

]P^4J«0>slVNle^>thi gloiipicir Bewraif -i^ 

MHAfillof this gittkli^ is jodled Anak-ainibiiid^iir the Beit^t-h6tiil^/ ^ Ttie^d 
iMpmf^ fttei iiAabited fagrOhippeMmi Ih tliBiO;*tliey iMiiftibdfM 199 sbt^ 
lifubm 99 tmieimeft, 5iitonMnyandU09 ekfflTren;' 'Atf ^e dlif&ged 
jiPi^:the <:h;ae^ioB;ia ijB^ing,iind(«iAne :i«f^afri<»^ chf^T^'iiiM 

called Kinwabekizze. -•V / " t'"^^^ "^ '^'••• 

nciAiiCxwiJa^^aiiKiUffoviaginiil^ df 'the^^to<ir<$e8-of ^If^^MAsis- 

aippi. See Beaver Indians. ^^''' i' =• 

;^tt^^|fa^i|>.a•'SetliiillMlA pf^fiSiksfiimilcd^ ifcHfoBico, eoiAaioing^TSO'lndian 
,^Sn4tie%iHiio:Uveby:agrkultBBelir'!n «''- '^. ^ T.'i^: '-iv- .'ir.'^h-irKtm itV; iuj 
f^}oAMn;««t«i«r^:a «ettlbiilefltta6Ju||iii^ Mij)doiiU 

Ahixocores, a barbarous nation of Indians of J^rStfiU^- '^lAi^ ftiKlA^ 
jyijllhjlf oo^s^^djdmmnMuK M>uth, jaf{ A^ lM «Hl^ ^and 

(reapherous. They are at continual war with the Portuguese. 
ii Jlmown of the territory they inhabit^ pr of their manners. 



. AuMDUGKJLtWBHj a • ttan^a' tis^. m 1669,* for the joiitheni kanch of the 
PiiiBata^a riwr. 

' Amdla, or AxcLA^ ar judicial district in'Guadaxalaia, Mexioo. In the 
Mexican tongae^ it signifies thi^knd 6i raany tiiee8,:ad it aboimds in trees 
The change from o tO' u in the word, is deemed a corruption^ : 

AicoLTBPEO, a settlement of Teozaqualco, Mexico^ containing 96. Indian 
iamiliea ■ . t i*. •■■'; i- '■■...'■■ 

.' Amgnoobock, an Indian name which is borne by two rivers of New 
Hampshire. Both take their rise in the White Mountains^ The upper 
.Amonoosuck enters the Conneotieut River, at Northumberland, near 
upper Coos. The lower, or Great Amonoosuck, enters the same river 
above the town of Haverhill, in lower Coos. 

Amopocan, a aettlemeot of Indians of Cuyo, in ChiU, situated ak>ng the 
shores of a river. • 

Amozaqub, a aettlemeni of Pnebh de los Angeloe, in a hot and dry tem- 
perature, containing 686 Indian- &milies. ) 

AxfwasBf A barbarous natioaef Indians, in Paraguay. They inhabit 
the forest to the south of the Rio de la Pli^la. They are of small 
.stature. They are divided into several tribes. They are courageous. 
They.live on wild tropical' fruits,, and pn fish which nife. taken :in certain 
lakes. They preserve these by smoking. They enjoy a fine country a^d 
climate. They find gold in the sand of their rivers^ and have some traffic 
with the city of Conception. Some converts have been made to the Oath 
olic faith.' . . 

Amttes, a settlement and silver mine of San Luis de la Paz, in Mexico. 
It has 43 Indian familieji, h&ddea ^3 lof Mustees and MuUatoes. They 
subsist by digging in the taiines. • . ^ 

. AxoEOAS, a nation of 'barbarous Indians, descended from.tiieLPaachfs, 
in New Grenada. They live in the forests to, the south (nf the ril^ Afeflg:- 
dalena. But little is known of them* , .l./.-v r 

. 1 AunsKEAO^ the Indian name of ti fidl m the i:iver .Msriima^k, /New 
Ham'pshiie, l^miles bek)w Concbrd,and 7 miles below Hqokset fails, • 

Aka, SAtsTk. . Of the fifty-fi^ names of places in Mexico,.or,^aw Spain, 
mentioned by Alciedo, which. bear this name, seven, axe, the seat of a joint 
population of 544 kidian famUies. Of these, 31 are in Zaqualpa ; 1 17 in 
Znltepee; .IM ia Toluca;: 134 in Qholula; 18 in Yaut^pec; ;^>i 
Mitia; 70 in Atnaquesa ; a^ 149 in Huehuedan. 

Anahuao, the ancient lodi^.iSAme of New Spain, or Mexico. , The 
Talley of Mexico, or T^nochtitkin, is, acQordingto HumboUt, situat^in 
the centre of the cordillera of Anahuu^. . This valley is. of an oval^lbrm. 
Its length is ISf leagaee, estimating.&om the ei^jpf the Rip Tenango 
;iiito lake Chalco to the foot pf the Cerro de Sincoque, and XT^ leaguesjn 
breadth, firom St Gabriel to the sources of the Rio de Escapusalco. . Its 
territorial extent is 244| square leagues, of which onl^ ^^ so^ax^ ^sA^gisA 



Otto jDr^omMHT. 

jire-bocupiBd bythkes, besog^lutt than it tentli^ttf the whdeiOiv&Qe. - The 

circumference of the valley, estimating around the crest o^tfae aMontaHis, 
tis 6t leagues^ Thisicrest k'^ieiry eleviftted.:i!iiflaifpat parts^^amdepAbracfis the 
^{Tefeit vokanoes of La Puebla, Po^oGHtepfitl^ And SztaodiikMatL . iTh^e 

are five lakes in this vallby, of which^thatidfiTeseeuoo ift^eiiargest* lAll 
<are miich dunioished in. the quantity 'Of] water nUiey ^yidd^aiDce theril6th 

century, which is owing, in part, to the destruction of trees by thftlBp^- 

••iacds,' but THost directly to the canal .of Hiiehuetofco,t cut throngh/a ittoun- 

iiai^.by 'Which- the iwiefterft are drkwn iotatheifivei.PalBatto, anditbits.;ifid 

i^liQir way into the Atlantic. By this wmk^the dtyof iMe:doo dtaslf ;v0as 

"frted fr^om all effects of periodical inuDdiition, and ithe site Ania^graiasd 

rendered better suited to streets '^nd'oarriasg^s;. : The- watsncoCjletke Taz- 
'tftUeo ^9e impt^nated with iniii^iate^tid- ctnrboaete\>itf: soda, '^^hote of 

Xochimilco are the most pure and limpid. Humboldt fmuid tfatoai^ieeific 
{frktky to be 1.0009, wh^n dlstitidd<w^ier)at th8'tteinpesaj|Kie><>f 54"" 

Fahrenheit, was 1.000, and thatof fFe^nco :iJ02t5. * m - i».. . 

' ^th%^*five Idfkes mehiioned,'i!8bG^Mixa} and^Ghalco coat9^ 
''leagues; Te^cucb, i(^'; Skin'C)hnttoiF8l,1&i^;' -and iZumptago, 4^ 
'The yalley ^ ti basi'ii, su^rckaididd.bytanJeklatedfwaU-of |ni^j^ 
itains. The'ibottonn <6f this 'tesin iia ^^^^'imetnpa, 'or 17^468 j^vabdve 

' - Analog, -a settlement of <3«4dalaA»fa,'in Meboieo, coataiuittigf iOtindian 

•fiuinliee.--' ■■ ' ...Ipv, .,.■,.•.,,. \, -^ ■,.,, 

Anasaguntakook, a band of the Abenaki, on the sources of tfa^iAndros- 
X^bg^n, in Marine. ' • ' 

'{ ''■ ANOAMARiis,-a ^atioftjof ^diansc'iAhalntiiig Mieiishoresiof (th^^irer Ma- 
dera. They are very warlike and robust. - rin i 1 663 tha^y 'atteckedi ^the 
'Pb)ftag<iee^,'^and ^oMpelM tbem!>to gthpe tip- iha navigation iof 'the liver. 
^ef'nie divided into 4il]^eattyib«s.: Thei^most numeroosiate /^ An- 
camares, who inhabit the shores of the'^ri^Goyaii. • • r; . , ; *l . «; 
^ ' '^wcAs, ' fat 'nation' of Indians ' in Pelra, who, on 'th^ 6dl Amuaryj A725, 
w^ 6ref#h^lmed and dcistre^yed by the TiriA»4i»f ii-iiioaRiyin'>whkrfa.hai^ 
''KVCS^^'eayChqukkei. ^lAieen thoasaiid'«ouiB!p€ffislied oo that occasion. 
' Ai^ciEfj'or Hanci^i* bfthd of GhippeWas,-litittg' al Pblnt/fltJ Ignafeeyjon 
'Ih^kraifs df'»tich!liWacJHBac;fti'M^^ Tbisfcfady^in 1^4i0^wde- 

''hdt©d by thts'^fenuity pay ydlb,' muftbelrtid 19S; 'Op wboih, 53;weriftineh, 
54 women, and 106 cMiMfdn: ^ ?»hey kibMitin p»t by h<iiirin^the.i<iMll 
'i^ed'^animalsf'^iil eisifiirting^in the cw*nfry,^4l!Min'^part by?fid)fi«|f: /They 
"yjrtt^'i>Mt|fetfe^t^^ ilij-iihefftfeasbn •♦ilri^,* ^TbmrVW^ aafliare 

•'1iMtotc^^hVifte^-a/«rtrt'^piritJr.-- =' ' - ' >> ^ -■ • <«' 

""""^ckdii/, iM }HAH^h*th»*iih^*^^<50ftrt-»rf;$^loi«a;ialkj^ 

**^iialfet,*'ffiy«S^hs'-JW)t6e.'^' '^ ' ■^•■•''^"^^'^ ■' -= ^-^ '•^- '' ■■* •' • -'<>i^ ^Jji.i.oiu 



BBBHUfOMODFI Wtt^ 

fiiajpoyift^^iiito.' >ThsfyAt% iMiaierou8)8anrage^treacherou8,'aa(l:incoiifit9nti 

ANbjjTBS^ a. tiatioft fomieiijf in habiting, itfae t^titorji x)ii tbe^- Bomboclk 
thii]:d3:of lak& Brie^ sduthwestiof ike SenecaBi- They: were extopaied hf 
Uke IrDquoia.. . •••.... r . .»• 

Abbaig Wodos^ or (^bow'^cFlssh,. a Jittreditary chi^ of: th8?Ciy{]f)ewar 
Badotiij liviDg toivard» thj^ blo3€^ of -the last ceotury at the aaodent Indiaa; 
viiUige cS La^ Folate Gbegoimegoti, oa lake Superiorl He poiBseefied. quali- ~ 
tk»y which, under a different phasis of flodety,. weiild have, developed^ 
themselves in marked acts of benevoLeace. Numbers^ of aneodotes, &toiiv' 
alide to -his. character, aire related of hitn, and have been huided dowa-byi 
tiraditioa among the .Fiench: residents on^hat remote frontier. Although; 
s warrior) engaged in frequent expeditions against the eneioieaioC hisitriln^ 
he opposed theshedding of the-bloddtof'Whitemen who wereencountecedy 
in a defenceless state, in the pui:tuit8iof trader He also i resisted the) plan'' 
der of their property. He had a strong natural. sense 'of justice, acconv* 
paniedwitit moral' energy^. and gave. utterance to elevated and- amobUng 
sentimemts in his intercourse; 

,. Ajs^reas^ Siuf. A settlement of Texupilco^: in Mexico!, attaining 77. 
Ittdiaa ianulies ; anbtherrof Tbluco>: of 134 ; another in Tlatotepec^ of dftp 
another in-Tuxtla^ of ll:7.0<;. another in Gbejozingo, of 15?; anotho)fjj|i; 
Papaiotepec^ of 20:; another in Hiscoutepec^ of 68 ; another i& Tepehua-: 
can, of 4O9 ail under the same d^icatory name.. 

^DROsdosGiN^ the' maiiL western, source of the river Kennebec,. !&> 

Maine. '-■;■.•: 

■■. Amqaoua) 6ANTU0a Db ;.:a.86ttlement of .ValladoHd, Mezico^»oontaiDing 

22 Indiaa-iamilie&. ^ ,^ 

. ABRajaiocihmto, a settliementof the samediatti^ with thct preceding, ooBr 

taining IO1&. ibdian families. . . r ' i 

Angaries, a province of. Pertt^: containing six curacies or parishes ^^ 
Indiana- • • ■ \-. .■ \:-:i> 

AjKasa«sa,-PufiBii4 De Lo$^ the-capitd of theipcov^ 
Spaing oc Mexico, founded in 1538. The ei^ire number of Indian &aur 
lies within>duS;important.jutisdi0tion ia 8,200, which, at tbe>oiKlinary rate: 
of the esumation of Indian population here^ that is, .five «<>M^ to a faa^dij^i 
gives an* aggr^iateuof: 16,Q08i. These are descendants of. .the aqoieot) 
Azteecsy who inhabited the country.on its conquest » r :. >. i 

This is,. however,: but: the; poi^iiiation of the dhief towa or capital TlKh 
entiise inteiidency of PueUoiBi de los>Angelee cot)tained, in V;Q3, 508^099/ 
souls. Of thfs numben, 823,7^2 were Indiiana of pure blood, diyid^ jotp! 
187,531 males, and 186,221 females. There were also 77,908 of diig 
mixed race, divided into 8?j34a'male8y and 40,590 feiaales. . Bnt 54^980 
wane Spteiiirds, or. whites^ excluaiva of 985 secular eccleaiastifis,, .446; 
i)M»ikS).and 427 ntduL: ' 
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sot ETTCiocaav; 

: Thisprepoiiderance of ^tBeiiiatMreitniilm ))ci>pulatioii is still moM strik- 
ing iatha government of Ilazcaia, whiei^nof course^ includ(Bft.'thtt' capital 
aibo«^ named. In 1T03, it doalaitted a nopuiation of 59^177 souls; of 
w&ich, 42^78 were Indians, divided into -21,849 males, and :2t^Q2&' 
females. The town is governed by a Cacique, and four Indicm Alcaldes^ 
who'^r^esent the ancient heada-df the fourquarterS) still called Teepecti- 
pac,'^Ocotelalco, Qiuiahtuitztlan, and Tizatlan. l-By virtue of a royal cediUa 
of 'jl$th'Apnl^'158(, the whites haie no' seat in the municdfwlity. The 
Cacique, or Indian iObvernor, enjoys the honors of an a^erez real Not^ 
withstanding the zeal of a Spanish intendant general, the progress o[ the 
inhabitants' in industry' and prosperity has been eztisemelyisbw. The^se- 
cret of this is, perhaps, revealed in thei fact that four fifths o£ the whole 
j^dperty belongs to mort-main 'proprietors, that is to say,- to communities 
of monks, to chapters, corporations, ■ and- hospitals. T heir trade is also de^ 
priaas^'by the enormous price of carriage from the table lands) and the 
want of beasts of burden. ■ i i» 

:The geokgy and antiquities of this part of Mexico, are equally intereat*>, 
ing. The intendency of Puebla is traversed by the high corditierarof 
Asahuac, which, beyond the 18th degree of latitude, spreads iatoa piaiui 
elevated from 1,8D0 to 2,000 metres above th)B level of the oceaa^ of froosr 
5,^06 to 6,56 r feet. In this tendency is also^ the Popocatepi^tl, the high* 
est nurahlaiai in Mexico. Humboldt's measurement of this volcaqonkaketf 
it 600 metres (1,968 feet,) higher than the mo^t elevated summit of the 
old contineot^ - It is^ indeed; enly exceeded between Panama and Behring's 
Straits, by Mt. St. Elias. * ' 

::iThe table land of Bueblaexhibitayeiharkable vestiges of ancient ci^ 
ization. The fortifications of Tlaxcala are posterior in the date of theit: 
coinstruction to the greiat pyramid of Choilak. This pyramid, or teocalii, 
is the most stupendous monument erected by the race.' Its squares are' 
ak^ged in dxad acaordance with the astronomical parallels. It is con- 
structed in stages or terraces, the highest of which is 177 feet above tbel 
pftlriii. k hae'a base ollA^het By a passage excavated into the north 
side of it,- a few years ago, it is found to 'be solid, and to consist of altemav£. 
kyers.of bribk and clay. - Its centre has not, however, ]]een*iifaBched. U> 
h^t%^t exceeds' the third 'of the great Egyptian pyramids of ilhe^ group ot 
Ohizaj In its base) however, it exceed! that of all dikesr edifiees found by; 
travellers in the old continent; it is almost' douUe thatiof the great pyrar. 
iflifl^bf Chirps. - To conceive of thevastness. of :the' struetare, let the tra- 
veller imagine a square four-titoes the size of )the Place Vendome, piled 
U^Wkh bribk, in^ierraqes, twice the utmost, height of ihe ^palace of the 
IMvte." ''■' ' •• •• ■■•■■}' ....:; ;-^ « • .. ..-t . ' ."•'' 

^^he Inidians of ^be province of^ Tlaxcala: sp^Jc thved iangoages, difievt. 
ikigf'frdm' one another, namely: the- Mexican^f'Totonae, andTl^anacc 
The £r8t is peculiar to the inhabitants of Puebla, CbDipia,^5itki 'Wfaya41ia»f. 
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tto<^«ii3 to <h^ inhabitant/ of foeaflkttf yitfithcTtUM isxpitepvM 
tHe^^^^rifl^ Thpa. ^hi^puhtioaof fhe<Mtiteihtendi^ie;:of P 
blft, in l^^'tbatisj feA'y«lkiM; after the -6013 w above ^ 
ter'SlSjaOO^iiKaA eiit^r<»f 2,696 sqdi'ite leagtieii,i§»iiifigr<d0liia'hiMaiit8«fe 
tke^sqtiftteiecigtie. SiAiaU a£^ th^ ma; appear ^ k is fouritim^ g^esrtadr thife 
tkat df ^^detiv mid' ^(ie«itly ^ual lo thst of tha Kingdom df Aftbg^tn/- > - :^.^ 

AvflAtAs^i^ bairbiittaig hatk»ii of €dath Amerk*ati t«idiab8,imth^tiaMr 
of CJaaaliare nod M^;' 4ti the iietv' king^^M of GrdniEKUl. Tlisyitr^^ d«f( 
sc^nded from the) Betid^resU'-Tiyey^'ciFli^ iery tftoierclii^'aiid of H g^vuM^ 
nature. Thfd^Jesciita etstsiblii^hed a'i)^ii»ion^atfiei:]fg<th€im in i7^-^ v 'V 

ANMACKnid, oi^ ANiiAd^o^, a barbeits^tris hflti6ii' of Itldiatis, of'thepMfmoei 
of I^ierto Seguro, in BlvtnL-* Tiifey itihabitthd Wio6d8 fm^>mouMHUi M 
the west, and ftettrtke^i^Wb Grande- and <Ymcam/ They- and iii if ddkF 
slant state df^^a^fd*^, tfi^iHJ'&iJd d&y^ 'Tkey>ar^ irrieconditeaUflocMeiaiii 
of th« Pdrtagfiese,''Who6e'<k>k>iHeii aiid' evkivatedUiids tkejr contioAldly 
infest, and ^hich they destroyed in' 1687. j- *' ^ ' ^ 

Ai^knbacisFG, the nam6 df thei Ottowt^, «nd Ob)pp«w|e, fov^the Foi 
Islands, (^ lake Michigan. It is dbriv^ed of Annetiioee, fC youHg -ddg m 
fox, and in.^, a particle denoting plade, or • Wcttlity/ »• i .«• :^j.'.* iT :. : ii. 

Aim«BhK^fiaf«, iA Ohifi^ewii - hunted of fi^ River,' in^^ Hudson's bey, 
who sntfited^ <;onfiict wKh- ia grisly bekr. After b^ing^^ teiTribly iacetated) 
in his face and limbs, but not deprived of consciousness, he afiedied deaUu 
The anixnal theii' seized hiiii gently by l9ie neck, abd dragged him to a 
thicks/ whete he wiiis !fef^ d»'jt vitw tbboght, to 4)e eilten when ikoi calk 
of hnn^r-fiihotild d^Hnaud. -^From this j^dsitioil he arose^ fim setting upi^ 
and binding parts of his lacemted-'fieish d6wn, and ^i[ft6rwards rose, and 
succeeded in rea<:fhing his wigwsfinf, where, by-skilHn the use-vf simj^esi 
his wounds w^re edtir^y 'healed. - The name signifieerlit^e thundery ib» 
mg a compotmd frdm Anmmik^b, thunder^^and tb^ d<nblnuttv0 'kiliectiofi 

ANNirrrELioo, a hammock brought to notice in the late war with the 
Seminoles, in Florida. It is situated east of the Withlacooche river^ 

Anolaima, a settlement of locaioia, in New Granada, containing a 
small, but indefinite population of Indians. 

Antalis, a barbarous*§nd warlike nation of Indians, in the kingdom 
of Chile, to the west of Coquimbo. They valorously opposed thq pro- 
gress of the Inca Yupanqui, compelling him, in the end, to terminate 
his conquests on the other side of the river Maule, the last boundary of 
Peru. 

ANTiQornES. See the articles Grave Creek, Marrietta, Circleville, dw. 

Anthony St. ; the falls of, being the fourth and lowermost of the per- 
pendicular, or prominent falls of the Mississippi, and by far the greatest. 

The first fall of this stream is the Kakabika, situated about half a day's 
journey below Itasca lake ; the second is called Puk^iMSN»^^XNjL<^R«^'ft.\5Rr 



loivfdie'inflt?x>cf it£^tl;ide(ik{feke! Bra«^^ The tbi;dr|> btflow EAk m^i 
aad'ifl^paflteHdbfo-in botttrAoddai^ai . St Ai^thony's ia die mosl:'€0mH4w; 

thefttceadli froni'lSOriBonrftaL rocks..; They vrcrrefthns nQoied by Hanaepm^i 
«bQtit~1660L Byithe^ Dftcotah Indm^i^.whoriDh^bil the cQuotfyj^^bey .atr0^ 
called Qaba.' liM at th;ift pOiilt,:^ ji^ Mls^iasijp^ii wbu|^' gatbiird-if^* 
waleati Argm.h^iiable lands, «Ad. baa iur)Go«r0e) jbs.jsenii^fj ^hiiodredsypf 
nvfe^-i&nMiig}) dilUirii909»su{^rMftp6S^( q» the {jrupditiifi^, fi^^ pl^pgiesint^ 
Att^freal sec^ndatyilbrm^biQn.. Fofc fupcei'thaiv a thousand 'mite^Jn i^ 
way 8out)Lwfli?d|:itfrba2ikfr ar^; rendetied irnposipgf. and- preoipitop^ by thi^^ 
lonoMUion^ « M or p^^. the Qklind Towi^ti a&d ito adjimct pi^eci^q, pa the 
Miaa6«ri-shor^iiihi8ifeT«aation ceasei^, a^drthe riv^ enters thereat delta^. 
still confines it,. for a |[ik$s. dist^np^y before it .^paads; i^felf, by it4.< 
roalaonb, add jfioali exit,i i^ the (Grulf pf ^f^k^)^ lat tike ^^ajljaa^ ; . 
vilAdiTPNie^ Sjiktf. Thie foUo^ngf slatistieal^s,! d^t^Qte tha Iffdia* popt^. 
lation, of sundry settlements, bearyigj^his najg[)e,;>vithia'thi^ ^iH'^er gpve^f 
MMt q£ :NeW Spai^ .v^^nr Mexiea ,ItB the; liinits. of Tolima%^ iJEMniJies ; 
im Tafenp0loiiiPft,,12^.)Jn Toluca Si'-; it) MetepecS26)^ io . Coronangp,; 
44; in Huehuetlan, 140;= in'.Chapala^:!}^. ] ; • .' 

/ JLFAeAStmi^^ or Wiuls |I.¥8s,ri| Dei^v^xs-cfalfiiof note^Qf,ih»erq^of 
|h#r>Amerieatt i^TelutioU) wko is. frqquetuly.injUitiQn0d ia dDcuiBaata oi^ 
the linkas 
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;. AF^^,iSAK JuAK BAi7tExsi|A./J)Pj,:«( ^^tjtiemeigjfif :2iekLga,ip the.]^Qyi{^ 
atidr> biaboprii^ of M^choacan, cootainiD^ 135 I^^diao faopdU^. ;Aaoih;e^ 
a^lemeotj of fih^ aamarlaffie^iipKifhr &e dedicatory tjtie'of. Sa^^J^afia^ iiv 
the* district of Z^tag^fQ,.c(^UdAs.M&i|aiU^ . . ., ■r\,-.\ ' . . 

.^ .Apaghrs, a: natioQ of 3bdiaDs,ioee«ted^w^^ ti^ Qipi^el Norte.aad.th^ 
aotircw. of: tb^.^Nuai^esj^jeho. were Reported, la 18^7i,-.a^. 3,5QP, ,.Jtt asj 
official teponjublQbitted to.Coagre^.in 1$^, th^ Aui^Jl^rs ''witbia 
striking distance of the western frontier," are vaguely put at, 20|^p/ 
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ApaIiLAchians ; a naikuLof Indians who. formerly inhabited the ex- 
treme southern portion of the United States, and have left their name in 
theltodlbg Jraug^. of the^A)^|lal|u^a^ inountiuttf .1 Zii'l539 De jSmo ft^tnd 
them in Florida, a term at that era comprehending also the entire area of 
the present states of AliAsttia, Mississif^, LoHisiana, and other portions 
of the sfouthern territory. They wer0 numerous, fierce, and valorous. 
They were clothed in the skins of . wild beasts. They used bows and 
arrows, cluhs and spears. They did hot^ as many nations of baibarlans a6| 
poison their darts. 'They were temperate, drinking only water. Th6;]^ 
did not make wars on slight pretences, or Tor avarice, but tp repress at^ 
ti«=k3, or r^rhedy injustic; Aey trea^d theb ^ 
ai\d like other persons o( their households. They were long lived, some 
{>ersons reaching a hundred yeanK They v^orshipped the sun, to Whibn 
they sang.))ymns, morning and evening. ' Thes6 facts are to be gleaned 
firom the narrative.' ' What were their numbers, h6W far they ext^ndefl 
their jujrisAc^on, what were^ thqir affiBatidhs by language, customs, and 
institutions wItH other bibes, cannot' be accurately decided . Much that 
is sajd of their civil' and milit&ry polity, buildings^, cetenionies and other 
tirlut^, applies t6 ih6 Florldian Ihdia^ geheraUy, and may be dismissed as 
either vague, or nbt ohavacteristic of the Appalachians. A quarto vol- 
ume was published in London in 1666, by John Davies, under the title 
of a " History of the Caribby Indians,'^ in which he traces the caribs of 
the northern groups of the West Indies, to the Apallachians, and relates 
many incidents, and naitates a series of surprising wars and battles, 
reachbg, in their e&ctsy thvougb the Mississippi valley up to the great 
liikes, whitaib hare; theiappearaaee of fable. How much of this account, 
whieh q^ealffl of ^oatlle'^ and ^^ herds^" may be grafted on ancient tra- 
ditfond,' it is impossible td tell. There are some proo6 of such an an- 
cient civilisation in the Ohio valley add other sections of the country, but 
they.n^B. unconnected witH 9ny Indian traditions, which have survived, 
unless we consider the mounds and remains of antique forts as monu- 
mental evidences of these reputed wars. The Lenape^ accounts of these 
kncient wars with the Tal&g«feii at Allegewy, may be thought to refer to 
this ancient people, who h^^ if this conjectu!ite be correct, extended 
their dominidn tb the iiiiSiddle and northern latitudes of the present areai 
df the tTnited'Sfattcfs, jptiorto the ippenrttnce of the Algonquin' and bo- 
quies nicest Mr. hftag litfs stig^c^tted the name of Ajkillaefaia, or AUe* 
-^--% AeAreA frdin die itofekr,^foi^ this division of the contment. 

S6& w. 
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■' -IjEctures on the grammatical structure ■' 
u-. ,'■:■ of the indian xangcage. * ,". 

The course of lectures, of whjch the foJlowJDg'are paii, were ^eliverea 
li^ore^.(be ^t MaVy' 8 .committee of ihe Algic Society. Two of them only 
ba»^.beeii puliiisfied. They are here continued from the article ."Indian 
t^nguagea," at page 202 of tie " Narrative qf ttie Discovery of the actual 
ftjHrce of the Missiwippi, in Jtasca l^ke^"', putlished by the Harpers, in 
JS3i< . Th^ &,i)aily of languages Select^ as the topic of inquiry, is the 
A|copc|.iut)- All the examples employed are. drawn from that particular 
^P^ of it wlii(di is called Chippewa, in our transactions wiih them, luj 
l)-ijch Ihey j^Qiforinly pronounce thamseWea, Od-jib-wa. These lerrns 
1^^ employed as perfect ^ynonyms.-^ The phrase " Odjiltw^-Algonquin,'] 
vrherever it occurs, is intended .to,.lintc, in the mind .of'the jqouir^T, jha 
Upecieaand the g^QUs {if w^may borrow a.tenii/rom natural. hietoiy)M 
^€) language, but }3 not fraught with,.o^iiatei]ded to convey, any additipna^ 
id^ The three terms relate to.pbe and the satoe people. ^ 



LEGT.URE III. 



tibMFvationa on Ihe AJjeMfM--Ita dlrtinbttta Uta t«»alaMM dtnoted'br tit* preMMt 
I'^afaMnce or TJtaIit7-J-EnuDples of the anlMatM «ad inairiniatet-ilKide' of Ufait 
- ' c*nver»M> into BDhatantivc*— How [AonsDiid »te applltd W time ^rvTMi*<4 fM;Q>f 
. ,^simei of lorpilog convaivl teimafron^^jjcctiit't^^se^ tn.deicrilie ^e vuio^.riti^; 
. ttl pliCDoniDna — The ^pplicatioa of thqse principles in.«oaiKion conyetBa^on, aiid in 
. the tiescnption of natiirarand aitiSclal b^eeu — A^jecCivea'alwaj^ preserre Uie'^- 
' 'fmclioii of' ni^bBii-^NnroeiiBtal^Xntliiiletieal M^ly of the layi;nai[^'!(%e'aiH 
''^■(iih'dnjdicatei'i ■ '" '-■ '" ' - ■ ■" ■''■■" '^■■' ■■" " ■"''■■ '^•'■'■' 

Q 1^ It.hpsb^n rieiDarkedthatthe,4'*^<=t'Pn Qf iforiif int9,s^i^^^:45]ij 
gl3juniat^s,,is, a principU.Jni(ip)aie|yiK)terwpiienj^o(lghgul tiiF,et^5(ct«fl^ 
^i,b^ langnagft ,It.i», i|].(ac);,.s(>deeply irapriH;t^,,vpon,it^^g^ma|t^,(( 
C^», !Ui^,,is so -perprtu^y fecHiqftj|;,.tfiat it nifl.y be Iqckpil. njoti,j^ 
QI)j{i^aa fonpiiig.a 3tri)(in£.peQ!iUaTity.,oi!.t|u^guag<f, bif^as cjjii?ljtutij)g 
the fundagjenKii prpnciplp ^,it;»./!ei^c}ttv^,,frqni, v(^^ a)ifl'ilSr^iSH!ff.,¥!* 
derived their limits, and to which they have been made to conform. No 
chss ol \fbi& appears to have escaped its impress. Whatever concords 
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other laws ittipose, they all agree^aQd ar6 madfi subserrient in the estab- 
lishment of this. 1 

It might appear to be a useless distincfion in the adjectiTe, when the 
substantive is thus marked; but it will h6 recollected that 'it is in the 
plural of the substantive only, that the. distinction is nlarked. And we 
shall presently have occasion to show, that redundancy of forms, are, to 
considerable extent, obviated in practice. i 

f\>r theorigin of the piinciple itself, we need lool^ only to: nature, which en- 
dbws animate bodies with animate properties and qualities, and vice versa. 
But it is due tothetribe9 who speak this language, to have invented one set of 
adjective syn^bpls to express the ideas peculiarly appropriate to the former, 
and another Set applicable, exclusively, to the latter; and, to have givea 
the w^rds good and bad) blaok and white, great and sit^all, handsome and 
ugly, such modifications as are practically competent to indicate the gor 
n^eral nature of the oljects referred to, whether provided with, or destitute. 
of the vital principle. And, not only s<;>) but by the figurative use of 
these formSj to exalt inaniqiate masses into .the class of living beings, ox 
to strip the latter of the properti^ of life-^ principle of muck importance, 
to their public speakers. 

This distinction is shown in the following examples, in which it will be 
observed, that the inflection izzi, generally denotes the personal, and aUj 
tit, or vfudj the impersonal forms. 



Bad 

Ugly 

Beautiful 

Strong 

Soft 

Hard 

Smooth 

Black 

White 

Yellow . 

Red 

Blr^e^ 

Soiir 

Sweet 

Light 



Adj: Inanimd^te. Adj: Animate. 

Monaud ud ' Moiiaud i:Jzi. 

Gushkoonaug wud Gushkoonaug ooz2i 

Bishe^aindaug wud Bishegaindaug oo2zi. 



SOng un 

Ndk un 

Mashkow au 

Shoiskw ' au 

Mukkudd&w au 

Waubi§hk ' au 

Ozahw au 

Miskw au 

OzhahwuShkw au 

Sheew ^ un 

Weeshkob un 

Naung Un 



Sdng 

N6k 

Mushkow 

Shbisk 

Mukkuddaw 

Waubishk 

Ozahw 

Miskw 

Ozhahwushtw 

Sheew 

Weeshkob 

Naung' 



' I; 



IZZl. 

izzi. 

izzi. 
oozzi. 

izii. 

•> '■ 

IZZl. 

izzi. 
izzi. 
izzi, 

izzi. 

•• . • 

izzi. 



It is n(^ howpVjer,.in all cases, by^ mere modifications of the adjejctivc, 
that these. distincta^fjs are expressed. Words totally diflferent in sound, 
and evidently derived frosm radically different roots, are, in some few instan- 
ces, employedj.as in the Allowing ei^ples : . , ^ . • 
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Adjz.'Animaie. 


Good 


Onisheshin 


Minmii 


Bad 


Monaudod' " 


MudjeQr 


JjurgQ 


Mtshau 


Mindiddb* 


Small 


PuDgeef 


Uggaushij 


Old 


Gdskaw 


Gidzzi •■ ' 



It may be remarked of these form&; that although the impei*sohfal' Will, in* 
sdme instances, take the jtersonal inflectidns, the ruleiis notT^proea%ied,Mid 
minno, and mindiddo; and gitiz^i, and all wOrd^ similarly «itudtedjt«mainb 
unchangeably amiraates. The word pun^«e, is^ lirrfitfed' to die-expressidtf 
of quantity, and its correspondent uggatisbij tio size, or qui^Iltyi - Kislie*' 
i% (hot) is restricted to the heat of a- iiire ;" feeezhauta^ to th^ heat of the^ 
ati: There is stift a third tena to indtcatie'thfe^ natural heat o( the hodfy 
Kizzizoo, Mitshaii (Ikrge) is generally applied t^ count^i^,' )4kes, m^ 
e^kj &c. Mindiddo, to the body, and gitshee, indiseriminatelyi''= OnisfhiJ 
shin, and its correspondent onishishshd, sigfnify) handsome or fair, a» w^l^ 
its' good. Kwon^udj a-, a; tttud. kwonaiidj ewtin a. i: meauj strictly^ hand'-' 
86me, and imply nothing further. Minno, is the appropriate '^ered^al^ 
form for good. Mudgee and monaudud, may reciprocally change gen^ 
dfersf, the first by the addition of i-€^, and the seicond'l^altering wdT to 
wzz.' ■■.'••' ■■ '•■ •■ 

Distinctions of this kind are of consideraBle impor^nceln a praotioair 
point of view, and their observance or neglect, are noticed with scrupulous 
exactness by the Indian?. The wjant of inanimate forms to such woi^s as 
happy,.sorrowful, brave, sick &.c. creates no confusion, as inanimate nouns 
cannot,: strictly speaking, taike upon themselves such qualities;, and. when 
they do— as they sometimes do, by one of those extravagant figure of 
speech, which are used in- their tales of transformations, the animate forms 
answer all purposes. Fox in these tales the whole xnaterial creation, may 
be clothed with animation! The rule, as exhibited in practice, is limited, 
with su^cient accuracy,, to- the boundaries prescribed by nature., 

To avoid a repetition o( forms, w:ere the noun and the adjective b9th to 
be employed in their usual relatioi^,,the latter is endowed with a pronomi- 
nal, or substantive inflection. And the use of the noun, in its, separate 
form, is dius wholly superceded. Thus oijiishishin, a. i. and onishi^sha, 
a. a. become Wanishishing, that which is good, o^ fair, and Wanish- 
ishid, he who is good: or fair. The following examples will exhibit, this 
rule, undier each of its forms. 

Compound or Noun-Adjective Animate. 

Bikck Miikkuddkw izzi Makuddav^ isteid: ' 

While WaubisHk izzi WyauWrfik ^il 

YeBow bzahW izzi WazauW izstia. 

Red Miskw izzi Mashk ' ooidul. 

Strong Song izzi Song 



'fa tk^traAfitetibtt^, a^ noitkkd tefi;h"Bfkckets; is not ^^ibenied' wholly 

'^^ffitoitdtfs. ■Ther4^;k;ittried]^^[MMii^^^ id^ of exi^ tp tliese 

''4icf^pbxtJttdkj%y tli«f pattfcle' ati in anWCj^irhieh seems to bfe indirectiy^a 

•deriVittiv^ Tibin th^ great and futidameiital todt ofthe lainguage iau. &I)c, 

-^ a^rently-the'mdilt 6f the ex^reisibn foir "rtcfe'* " * ' . ' '' 

' ' tjet t^islmode of intertd^j^on 'be cdttinued, atid extetided to otli^r k&- 

ji^ves, orih^'san^ k^*eictiveir^^ied to ol^ief iofijects, and results equally 

':tai^ular'at!d inihierotiar will be obtained: Mlnniib, we sludl be told, is an 

island : iiSskbmihnii^, ii ted iskUid ; nfukkadd&hiiniiis, allaclc isjdnd ; wap 

•<tenrihhi^,' it 'white= isBh^,'^. ' Annbkwut, is a cloud"; ttdskwaunakwut, a 

red cloud; mukkuddawukwut, a black cfchid; waubah'nbkWut, a wliite 

cloud ; ozahwuslikwpilinQkwi»tj ai blue cloiod,! &c. ' Neebe isi the* 8p6bific 

term for water.;} but; is aot geneially used in combinatianiwith the afljec- 

liX€^ ,Tjo^ word ^^iM»4)Jiike aaj»y Appears to be a generic term for wiiteri 

or potable liqui^iiej Qeppe tb^ £^wing term»: — .. ^ -f 

Gitshee, Great: Gitshiguma, Great wsUer 

Nokun, Weak. . ,. N6kauguma, Weak drink. . 

Musbkowau, StroAlg.' '''*'' Musbko\yauguma, Strong drint. , 

Weeshkobun, Sw^et - ■/-: ; - j'^yeeshtbbauguma, Sweet drink. 
Sheewun, Sour. Sheewauguma, Spi^r driQk. 

Weesugun,;i Bittern ... Weesugauguma, Bitter drink: 

Minno, Good. Minwauguma, . Good drink. 

Monaudud, Bad. Mahttauguma, Bad drink. 

Miskwau, Rrf. ' ' Miskwauguma, Red ^rink ' 

Ozahwau, Y^oW. ' Ozahwauguma, Yellow ctrink, 

Weenun, 'Dirty. ' ^ ^ ' Weenati^tiia, Di][ty. water. 

Peenud, Clear. ' ' » Peenauglima, Clear Water. '' 

. . ju. ■•■^••- ' •• v^i/ •.' :-■■ .,■■■':■ ■■■■'■ ■• 

From minno, and frpm/moaaudud, good and bad^ate derived ttui^ fol- 
lowing terms. Micvoc^gwud, it ^tes well; minnopogoozzi^ Ue: tastes 
well. Mauzhepogwu^} it' tast^.lnd; mawzhepogoozzi, he.iastieS: bad. 
Minnomaugwud,';^it sa\elk.,goc4^ zSiinnomaugoozzi, hev^meUsgood ; mag- 
ghemaugawud, it smelh bad ^ maYrbapQUgOjDzzi,the tNfteUff.badc.;:/ Thd in- 
flectionsf '^tVtid, a{id izzlj heVe employed, are clearly indicativQi as in other 
combinations, of the words* i^andi Am. ■ • i 

Baimwa is '.sbilbd;: f Biei^WftWa', the: passing sonind. . MinwA^si, a 
pleasatt^^oi^|^.u:.t3i(li«#£bwa9 a. pleasant sound. .> MaunwiiwiB,atlisag^e6- 
able sound. ]V|iiilNmyau8hkaU>:the'sound of wavea dashing on the shore. 
Mudwayaunnemudf ihe s^nnd- oi: winds. . Mmkmyi jm. k^xMkaUj'.the 
sound of falUqg^^re^^ '. Mttdwftknn&igishiny'the Isonnd of fa person i^ng 
upon the earth. IVIud wa vsin^ the .sou^d •of hny isanimote: mass- Miii^. on 
the earth. ' Thes'd examples ihight h& continu^ ad infinitum. 'OBvafy mo- 
dification of circumstances— almost every ij^cxx^^&iVc^ oi ^^sv^^ N& ^s^- 



stances. Sunnuhgud isj^id (to eiulure|)Fai&dud^ is easy (to perfonn.) 
Sdnged&^is brave,. Sbauged^ cowardly, keezhinzhowizzi, activ^^^izhe- 
kau, swif^ onauQcgoozzi lively, miawaindum happy, gushkw^induin, sor- 
rowful, but all the$e. forms are confined to the third person of the indica- 
tive, singular. Pibbjgwau, is a rough or knot^d substance. Pubbiggo* 
ozzi, a rough person. Keenwau is long, or tall, (any solid mass.) Kay- 
nozid is a tall person. Tahkozid a short person. Waasayati is light ; 
wassatibizzoo, the lijght of the eye ; wasshaiizha, the light of a i^ar, or any 
luminous body.' Keehau is sh^rp, keenaubikud, a sharp fenife, or' ^lie. 
Keezhaubikeday, is hot metal, a hot stove, &c. Keezhaugummeda,^ hot 
water. Aubudgeet6n, is useful,^— a useful thing. Wauweeug ik friVolcJfni, 
any thing frivolous in 'word, ot id^ed. Tubbushisti; appears to be a genb- 
ral term for low. Ishpimming is high in the air. Ishpau, is applied io 
any high fixtutcj, as a house, 6lc. Ishpaubikau is»a high Ydelc Taush- 
kaubikau, a split tock. ' ' ''"■' ■'- -^ 

These combinations aiid liidftitations meet the inqutttgf M every step. 
They ate the current phnisies of the language. They present short, 
ready, and often beautiftd mod^s of expression. But as diey shed light, 
both upon the-idiom and geniui of the language, I shall ncit #o?uple to add 
further examples ahd illustratiods. Ask a Chippewa, the nam^'for rock, 
jand hBynilwaaweiKaaozh^bik* The generic import of aubik,.has beep ex- 
. jdained.. Ask him the name for red rock, and he wiU answer miakwan- 
bik, — kf white rocl^ and^ he will, answer waubaubik,. for .bla<:k roqk 
mukkudd&waubik^for yellow rock, ozahwaubikp-for. ;green.. rock, oz- 
hahwushkwaubik,T^for bright rpck, wai^fMiyaubik, for ampoth IQck^^shoj^- 
hkwaubik, ifi&c. compounds in; which the words red, white, bjack, yellow, 
6lc, unite with aubik. . Furi|ue this inquiry, and .the following, forinf will 
be elicited. ..f\ 

Makwaubik-ud. : ' / It (is)Vred robk. . -'- " 

Waubaubik-ud. '^- " It (is) a white rbct ^ ' '* 

Mukkuddawaul»k-ud. • It,(is) a tfeck rock. 

Ozahwaubik-ud. '; , H (is) a yellow rockl 

WasiSayaubik-ud. "' ., ' It (ii) a bright rdcfc 

Shbiskwaubik-ud. It (Is) iel smobth rock. 

Miskwaubik^izzi., . He,(is)^redrocjc, 

Waubaubik-izzi. H^ (is) aijirhitft ^^.-^^ 

Mukkuddawanbik-izzl. Hej(i8) a black rpclf.. 

Ozaii^iraubik-i2zi : He(£Si) ayi^wTock. 

\ Wai^^ayaubikrizzi. :£^ (^] ^.]^^^,'?0^* 

S|hoiskwaubik<4^: ' H^ (i8).a8mopJtibjrock. 
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ife^toA'tt^ Atoj ahd tlieir fiwre ttpp^ai^ The word ^ib" 

'ia th^tnu&slatibiid', ak&bttj^h nmrk^ withnBikcketsJ is not ^eeimed" wholly 
'"^Iffdtdkdti's.- - Tiierc! -is, strictly ^[MBii^, ^ idiia of existe^nce given to these 
•^cWifpoulidi, %y this patt^le' ati in antic, vlrhidh seems to be' indirectly a 
deriV^tiv^ ffdin ikHi great and futidamental todt ofihe language iau. &ik, 
i^i a^renllyjlhe mdii 6f the expressibh for "r6ck'' ' ' . ' ' 

Let t^is (mode of intertogiation 'be cdntinued, and extehddd to other aSL- 
j^vfes, or th^'sanie iiic^*ed(iveva][irplied 'to other objects, and results equally 
-l^gulafaAd inihierbns will he obtained. MIdtus, we siuill be told, is an 
island ; dfiikdminnis, ft ted island ; mukkadd&hiinnid, a black island; wan- 
'beminhi^,'a Kvhite'iiitlhid,'^. Annokwiit, is ia cloud; miskwaunakwut, a 
red cloud; mukkuddawukwut, a black cl6ud; waubahnblc^Ut, a wliite 
cloud ; ozahwushkw^nokwiitj a blue clowi,^ &c. « Neebe dei the 8p6bific 
term for water.; r hut is aot geneially used in combination! with the aAjec- 
liwe, .Tjhe word gvM(ky}jke ak^^ Appears to be a generic term for wateri 
or potable liqui^^! HeiEkQe th^&^wing term»: — .. ■. i 

Gitshee, Great. .Gitshiguma, Great water . 

Nokun, Weak. . \ •■ N6kauguma, Weak drink. . 

Musbkowau, Strong.- ' ' "'' Musbko\yauguma, Strong drink. . 

Weeshkobun, Sw^t^ - ■ .r • v Weeshtbbauguma, Sweet drink. 
Sheewun, Sour. Sheewauguma, Spi^r dnnk. 

, Weesugun,: Bittetj Weesugauguma, Bitter drink. 

Minno, Good. Minwauguma, . Good drink. 

Monaudud, Bad. Maht^'auguma, Bad drink. 

Miskwau, Red. " Miskwauguma, Red "^drinki 

Ozahwau, Yfertlbti^. Ozahwauguma, " Yellow drink. 

Weenun, ' Krt^. ' 'Weenau^ma, Ditty water. 

Peenud, Clear. ' ' Peenauguma, Clear IP^^ater. ^^[ 

From minno, and frond ftnonaudud, good and badyate derived tfia/fol* 
lowing terms. Miivoc^gw^d, it Hastes well; minnopogoozzi^ he tastes 
well. Mauzhepogwu4) it'tast^ Ind ; mawzhepogoozzi, he; tastes bad. 
Minnomaugwud,;^it sa\el]s.,goc4'; zSiinnomaugoozzi, heamelbgood; mag- 
ghemaugawud, it smelly bad ; mawhe|ni(iigoozzi,<he aneUa-bad.;:' The in- 
flection^ ^Wud, Uiid izzf, here employed, are clearly indicative, as in other 
combinations, of the words- i^and: Am. - > 

Baimwa is 'soiltMl; I Biei^mWftWa', the: passing sonind. MinwA^a, a 
pleasaali^oi^l^., !|i(Lia#^wa^ apleaisant sound. Maunwawa, a ^Usagree- 
able sound, JV|iiilH)myau8hkaU>rthe'sound of waves dashing on the shore. 
Mudwayaunnemud> .ihe sOnnd' (tf; winds. Madhiray jtm; k^xwkau, ' the 
sound of falUog ire!^^ J^Audwakun&igishinythelsonnd^o person &lling 
upon the earth. ^ IVIud wa vsin, the s^und of kny inanimate: mass ftllia^ on 
the earth. ThISs'e ^xamjiles ihight be^continu^ ad infinitum. -Evevy mo- 
dification of circi^mstances— almost every peculkcit^ oi ^3cL<Qiv^^ S& ^s^- 



jprjessed by seme modification.of the Qx(bpg;iapby.. . SqppghrbsB ^meyp^ jf»i|ii 
;to prove i^.^t{t^ :li4jeptive, fi^ y^b 

^jincl th^ j^r^onoi^nr-that tha ^ombif^jQ^ thus produced .are ^^^uq^^iqus, 
.nfibrd comeii^nit^ modiieSiQf convejiug i4eas,,aDd oft^^tjm^i^.hQtppy tt^fips 
of /expressioiL Nuxpi^^is apipT^^^^f^t fis ,tb69e forcm ar^they 4o iltt, 
however, preclude :tb|B ^3e of adjeptiyes^^in ,(hei^ siiQj^e .f^^ngr^s, . TJbie viie 
,of the oae, er :af,.the other Fappea;i;s .to \\^ gwwl}y:«^ tb^^.^g* ^tf the 

.speaker. „J[n moi?t cases brevity or »eu|)\hony4ict^ tite x^wi*^ Ww^P 

^^esults from tb!e4»M)Iicatipnyyf thfise.j»rmcipl^^^ .T^^>eife.||[^ tlPl^^k^-^^' 
:^i^g upop/a,bpader ba8i5;,>it if jjo, theyidp qpt; y)pear )tprJ|?(^.f«Qf ojii^iqup. 
l^^'rhaps |be sin^ple.^je€tives.arq oftenest empJQyedbiifipreiiwJbit ai^d.WWW, 

,^i^'t|ie first. jwd.secppd.p^^^^ .. . I'l: »; . 

;. :.:KiBgBfr XBinnot neebauittaJbvD, IF liai% slept^ w^. 

- ..'j^BiingseimiiinojJWBesifi, ^ |iha.v«.^1^a go^ldiiiedl. 

(T'iiiiiiiigeetnmiDbrpiEmnoosBay, iIbftV^wftli^w«»Il,erflgoi69kistaf!n^ 

Kagat minno geeghigud^ : ''ft'^iiBJiiiiviMpJr pleasairfiay. ' 'i ^ 

Kwunaudj ningddahs, I have a handspjD^ garme^at- .; - 

Kepilnpo.iairjauh? ' Are you welj,? .,. 

Aiyieepde am .'deyun ? rWhat ails yp^ ? .- 

Keeilwnonedo aupSdushsh^- J ^ , 
4|nenik, ]' C3od prosperTe*. • " -' 
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Aupad!*?h pa» kinvi^iip;?Ji,pini-. 

maudij^pyuii, . r May you live Uvgf 

ORft)*?^eegQoz«iin} ., .6© (thou) ch^i^t 

Ne ipiuwaindjiun wauJbnniia^T^i i (am) glad tQ,sei^|you. 
Kvrapawij vK^eewee:?aip9,..,^ , ,A pretty boy. .^ - » | 

K^at ^Ongeedaa, He (is) a brave man. 

^;iK«gJ&toMiUiitfaiha, ^«h«i (I»>'ha«id6bma 

. i^Qitsheeiicinasm, • -He^ (i&)'t^yia!H. 

J'rtCfgWttawibftwiaai, ■•,•♦»' ^ •• ■. ':8he-^is)'slendeT.-< •--"! '■■'^- '•• '• '•■' 

--vnGitskeeJsossaagaUj • •- ^ • ^^n^i^ •-•^ :fite (l^)-ftrtfdt€sBS^i=*' ^' ■'^''"- •''' 

Ke daukoozzinuh ? . Ardjy«u«i<tk ' • k* ,^.{ioi :i' = mm > 
Si Jtfonaudtflmaiiiiidimiiniike^kee; Thife (10) lUid mled^stte^i - >'f 

lAtoKUDududt-adndau^Nxn, ! i My plac^>of>Clw«ilting^ybai^/ ^ '1 

,'!<Amdauyaimid]tsbasi)'- ' i MypkiG^idfdmtitiM^s Urrgts: 

c'iiNttffikt^pivanii) (onisbMlnha, My benv («s) good; : >'nr 

; riM« V&wi^cAn^tmiooaudQdftik, )Bat my'An'ows'^(Ml).lttd; ^ > ' ' > ' 

iViKt miimiundaith^'irppaiii^ x 1 -jln'i .' j i'V'' ^' 



T^iimfieh^rVirpui^bniFeVi. :. n . ' Tecun^seh nahFidj sOng^aabun. 
.; PqnUa,€ m^hr^ymij Ppntiac.m^hmowee sOngrfSAbun. , . 

3^ vl^b^ BjiiecAv^^ iis8cug|ei.^,n|^tiv« form [when* it is pri^eeded by l|e 
• adi^erbi Tbus .ti^ pEra^^ iiOnged&^.he, is hx^y^^ js., c^nged tq, B^ 
.weeftfdpg0d&*Pe8,li|9:i9»at'brii¥fL ; r ,, 

Nleebwaukahj • ' Kabween lieebwaukahfee) 

'■ He Is wise. •■ ' He iis not wis^.- 

KWoii&udjewe) '■'■■ . Kabwe^n kwonaudjewa^sae, . * < 

She is bandsomei She is not handsome^ 

Oskineegee, . >. Kahweeiji (^kineegee-see. 

He is young. . He is not young. 

Shaugweewef), v Kkbween Shaugweewee-se^ 

He is feeble. He is not feeble. 

Geekkau, Kahween Geekkau-see, 

He is old. He is not old. 

Musbkowizzi, Kahween Musbkowizzi-seej 

He is strong. He is not strong. ^ 

From this rul^ the indeclinable adjectives-r-by which is meant those ad- 
jectives which (|o not put on the personal and impersonal forms by inflec* 
tion, but consist of radically different roots— <-form exceptions. 

Are you si^Jcit Ke dahtoozzi nuh*? 

Vou are not sick I Kahween ke dahkoozzi-see ! 

I am happy. Ne minwaindum. 

I am unhappy. Kahween ne minwuinduz-see 

His manner of life is bad. Mndjee izzhewabizzi. 

His manner of lifeii^ not bad. Kahween mudjee a izzhewabizzirsee. 

It is large. ^■' -" '^ -■ Mitshau inuggud. ' • 

It is not large. '• '' ^ Kahween' mitsbftu-^seelicyi^. 

In these examples the declinable a4iectives are rendered negative in see. 
The indeclinable, remain as simple adjuncts to the verbs, and the laUer 
put on the negatfvfe form. ' 

4 In thb hints and remarks which have no\^ beeii fvirnished respect- 
ing the Chippewa adjective, its powers knd inflections have beibn shown 
to run parallel wit% those of the substantive, in its separatidn into animates 
and iiianimateSy-r^-in h&ying the pronomiasU ini}eQtions,-r4Q. taking aa in- 
flection -for tens&^a tdpicy whi^fa, by the way, has^ beeo; very carsor\jiy 
passed over^) and in tfae.numei^ujB, modificaticHis to fcNrmitheieompoands. 
This parallelism has also been mtisMited to ihold good with respect to 
number— -a subject deeplyintefesting ii^ itself, as it has ita analogy only in 
the ancient languages, uid it tnuer therefore d^med best to defer giyfog epc- 
amplef till they could be introduceft withovt.abstjcacting the attention from 



^A lahguaob. 

2. Varied as the adjective is, in its.chaiige0 it kas na'com|Mtntive in* 
flection. A Chippewa cannot say that one substance is hotter or colder 
than another ; or bf two or mote su&tances unequally he«ted, that this, or 
that is the hottest or eoldest, without employing adverbs, or accessory ad- 
iectives. And it is accordingly by adverbs, and accessory adjectives, that 
the degrees of comparison are expressed. 

Pimmaudizziwin, is a very general substantive expression, in indicating 
the ttnor of bevrig or life. Izzhew&bizziwin, is a term near akin to it, but 
more appropriately applied to the acts^,^ond'Ucty mannety mr persoruU dtpart' 
pimtqflife. Hence the expressions : , 

Nin bimmaudizziwin, My tenor of life. - 

' Ke bimmaudizziwin, Thy tenor of life. 

O Pimmaudizziwin, His tenor of life, dbc. 

.- Nin dizekew&bizziwin, My personal deportment 

Ke dizhew&bizziwin, ' Thy personal deportment. 

O Izzhew4bizziwin, His personal deportment, dbc. 

To form the positive; degree of coriiparison for these terms minno, good, 
and mudjee, bad, are introduced between the pronoun and verb, giving 
rise to some permutations of the vowels and consonants, which afect the 
sound only. Thus:— ^ 

Ne minno pimmaudizziwin, My good tenor of life. 

Ke minno pimmaudizziwin, Thy good tenor of lifa , 

Minno pimmaudizziwin. His good tenor of life. 

Ne mudjee pimmaudizziwin. My bad tenor of life. 

. Ke mudjee pimmaudizziwin. Thy bad tenor of life. 

Mudjee pimmaudizziwin. His bad tenor of life. 

To place these forms in the^ compf^rative degree, nal^wudj, 9u^^ is pr9> 
fixed to the adjective ; and the superlative is dei^oted by i^hfimueej an ad- 
verb, or an adjective as it is varidusly applied, but the meaning of which| 
isj in this connexion, most. The degrees of comparison may be therefore 
aet down as follows : — ^ [. 

Positive, Kisheda, Hot, (restricted to the hes^ of a fire.) 

Comp, Nahwudj Kasheda, More hot. 
Super. Mahmowee Kisheda, Most hot. 

Your, nuu^jier of life is good, Ke dizzihew&bizziwin onishishin. 

C Ke dizzhewdbizziwin nahwudj onis- 
Tour manner of life is better, j hishin 

Year inanner of hie IS best, j onishishin". 

-,.. _^ T£. • V ^ ^ Odizzhewabizziwin mahmowee onish- 

Hn manner of life is best, { . t . . ; 

' / ishmme. 

Utile Turtle was brave, Mikkenokdns sdngedftftbun. 



'. I 



/ 



T^(|mfieii;/VirfuiibiareV|. . . . : . ' Tecuii^seh oahwidj sOQg^&abun. 
;. Pqntu^eixrs|9'.br«y«Bt, PpnUac.inahmowee sOng^Mbuo.^, 

3^ • l^b^ ^^jcctiy^ asscuaiei.^ negative form [when^ it is preoeeded by ij[^e 
adi^erbi Tboa .tba pEra^e^ iiOngtd&^.he is bray^ |s., c^nj^ tq, Ksijpt- 
.weieo,0dpged&£i^b9i§iiQt'bri(VfL i : ,. ,,, 

--■• Positwe.'' "■■ ■ I^cHwei.w , •.'.■• ^! 

Neebwaukah)' ' Kabween lieebwaukahMwe) 

Helswise. ' ' He iis not wis^.- 

Kwoii&udjew6). . Kabwe^n kwonaudjewe^aee, . •• > 

Sbe is bandsomei Sbe is not bandsomo/ 

Oskineegee, ■ •. Kabvireep; (^kineegee-see. 

He is young. He is not young. 

Sbaugweewee^, . Kabween Shaugwee wee-see, 

He is fi^ble. He is not feeble. 

Geekkau, . ; Kabwe0n (jreekkau-see, 

He is old. He is not old. 

Musbkowizzi, Eahween Musbkowizzi-see. 

He is strong. He is not strong. ^ 

From tbis rul^ (be indeclinable adjectives-rby wbich is meant tbose ad- 
jectives wbicb do not put on tbe personal and impersonal forms by inflec* 
tion, but consist of radically different roots— <-form exceptions. 

Are you si^k;?^ . ; . Ke dab^oozzi nub*? 

Vou are not sick I Kabween ke dabkooz2d-see ! 

•«'■-■ .'. . . -■ \ • . 

I am bappy. Ne minwaindum. 

lamunSJpy. " kabween ne minwuinduz-see 

His manner of life is bad. Mtidjee izzbewabizzi. 

His manner of life ^ not bdd. Kabween mudjee ^ izsbewabizzirsee. 

It is large. ^" • ■• ' Mitsbau inuggud. ' 

It is not large. - ^ Kabween mftsbau-iieelkM. 

In tbese examples tbe declinable a(|iectives aire rendered negative in see. 
Tbe indeclinable, remain as simple adjuncts to tbe verbs, and tbe laMer 
put on tbe negativfe form. ' » . : • . 

4. In thb bJnts and fetnarks wbicb have n(M beed fUtnished respect- 
ing tbe Chippewa adjective, its powers lEind inflections have beiBn shown 
to run parallel wilfb those of the substantive, in its separation into animates 
and iaanimates,'^in h&ying the pronomiaal inf)eQtions,-r-Tin, taking aa in- 
flection- for ten8e««-(a tdpiey whi^fa, by the way, basr beepi: yery cursor^y 
passed over^) and in tfae.numei^ujB, modificati(Hi8 to form; the: compounds. 
This parallelism has also been intisMited to hold good with respect jto 
number-r-a sub^t deeply int^esdngiQ itself, as it has ita analogy only jn 
the ancient languages, wwl it watf thereforedeemed best to defer giyjxig epc- 
amplef till they could be in^xodiic^t withovt abstj^acting the attention from 
7*hiiiT ntniniiin^f ilifflmiiitwi 
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•LANGUAGE. 

r LECTURES ON THE GRAMMATICAL STBUOTtJRE - 

• " * * ■ # ■ > 

■^l. ..'>, . OF TH]E INDIAN LANGUAGE. ■'■ ", .■■■.'■ ' ■■■: 

t 
5k' • . ■ * . • . • f ' * '4. , ■- » ■ .•,•**,.• 

The course of lectures, of which the folio wingf' are pait were delivered 
before^ jjhe §t. Maty*.s committee of the Algic Society. Two qf them only 
^ navertbeen published. They are here continued from the article ."InSian 
tpnguages," at page 202 of the "Narrative qfth^ Discovery of th^ act^^l 
Spurce of the Mississippi, in Itasca Ltfike,!^ published ty ihe Harper^^ii^ 
jiS34. . The family of languages SeJect^^ as th^ topic of inquiry/ is /the 
Algopq^uin. AIL the examples employed are, drawn front that particular 
lyp^ of it whi^h is called Chippewa, in our transactions with them, bin 
fi-Juch Ibey uniformly pronounce themselves, Od-jib-wa. These teVnvf 
ajp employed as perfect synonyms. The phrase " pdjibwi^-Algonquiny; 
wherever it occurs, is intended to link, in the mind of the inquirer, the 
wecies and thq g^aus (if we n)ay borrow a. term from natural. history) of 
tha language, but \a not fraught with,^ oriin^ended to convey, any addiU^tiQl 
idea. The three terms relate to one and the same people. 

• • . . . J . ' • . ■".■., J '^ , * K- . _ ■■ •.•>■" 

:"»';. '■ •: ■ : ■■ ■ . ' • ' . ■■ : .' ■ .: ' • } : . . -, ;-f; • •..-.■■, 
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...:. , LECTURE III. , , 

bbservatioiid on-ihe'At)je(ilf^e^~Its distinctibn %ito two-'dasseisf cl^not^d'by thd^l^mMiitft 
t • '<ta' ftbdence of ritftlity-^Exaiiiples 4it the BnfaMiKtoB inid inaiiniatfiO-rllljaA^' of tknir 
. v^onveciioa iotasfibstantives^How p^ranouwi are applied to these deriyA^¥fi& fte4.'(^ 
. j^annor of ibrpiing Qoq^iuvd. terms from f^^jjectiy^'^ses^ tp. describe ^e vafioQ^.i^fi^r 
. iiiil pbeDomena-^The j^pplication of th^ principjesiii.cozn«ion conversatipn. and in 
tlie, description of. natural and artificial ol^jects — Adjectives always preserve the'dijj- 
* ^tiiiction of humbef■-7Nume^atf^-7•AJit^imetical cajJadty of the lait^ag^*!rte''fi4tt 
-•^istsindoplicate."/ " ■ •' -i'*'-' ■ • •■ "' • ' ■'■• '"' -" •' -v; r.-'-i.' 

»* -l.'.'- .'. ■ •...■■•*.' * • .■■.■•■■ ■»;■:■:■■..; •?:■ f, ••: s; ■■' j.- , :y,i:i .i»f 

^ Ip It, hfiS: been , remarked that the .distipctipn Qf words 1^19. ^nj^g? |^|}g 
glgjWflQ^t^s,,is. a principle. it^unatelydpterwoieti,]^^ tjie^ ^tj\jctu^ 

ft^:*? language. ,It. is, in Jac^.^9. deeply iraprim^.jfl^oft i^^ j^^mg^^^^^^^^ 
tijffP?) S^"^.;^ SO perpetu^y ^eiGurwj, t{jat it paay be }(^kp^: p|fqny nqj 
gglgaj/onpiixg.a strildDg,peQi4iarity..oi; the.^guag^, byl^as <jQQfUt,utif)j^ 
the fundaij^t^ pi?nciplp ^ j^^i^^tiv^^^rom w^ .4fl^5'/SHl?f.;fe]* 
derived their limits, and to which they have been made to conform. No 
chss of M'ii& appears to have escaped its impress. Whatever concords 
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Other laws ittipose, they all agree, and are madfi subservient in the estab- 
lishment of this. t 

It might appear to be a useless distinction in the adjectiTe, when the 
substantive is thus marked ; but it will b^ recollected that it is in the 
plural of the substantive only, that the distinction is nlarked. And we 
shall presently have occasion to show, that redundancy of forms, are, to 
considerable extent, obviated in practice. 

f\>r the origin of the principle itself, we need look only to nature, which en- 
dows animate bodies with animate properties and qualities, and vice versa. 
But it is due tothetribe9 who speak this language, to have invented one set of 
adjective syn^bpls to express the ideas peculiarly appropriate to the former, 
and another set applicable, exclusively, to the latter j and. to have given 
the Words good and bad, blaqk and white, great and sit^all, handsome and 
ugly, such modifications as are practically competent to indicate the g^r 
neral nature of the oljects referred to, whether provided with, or destitute, 
of the vital principle. And, not only so, but by the figurative use of 
these formSj to exalt inanimate masses into the class of living beings, ox 
to strip the latter of the properties of life— :« principle of muck importance, 
to their public speakers. . , , 

This distinction is shown in the following examples, in which it will be 
observed, that the inflection izzi, generally denotes the personal, and aUj 
uiij or t0udj the impersonal forms. 



Adj 


: Iruinimafe. 




Adj: Animate, 




Bad 


Monaud 


ud' 


Monaud 


i^zi. 


Ugly 


Gushkoonaug 


wud 


Gushkoonaug 


oozzi 


Beautiful 


Bishe^aindaug 


wud 


Bishegaindaug 


oozzi. 


Strong 


Song 


un 


S6ng 


izzi. 


Sofl 


Ndk 


un 


Ndk 


izzi. 


Hard 


Mashkow 


au 


Mushkow 


izzi. 


Smooth 


Shoiskw 


au 


Shbisk 


oozzi. 


Black 


Miikkudd&w 


au 


Mukkuddaw 


HZi. 


White 


Waubi§hk 


au 


Waubishk 


izzi. 


Yellow . 


Ozahw 


au 


1 

Ozahw 


izzi 


Red 


Miskw 


au 


Miskw 


izzi. 


Blue 

1 


OzhahwUishkw 


au 


Ozhahwushkw 


izzi. 


* 1 * 

Sour 


Sheew 


un 


Sheew 


izzi. 


Sweet 


Weeshkob 


un 


Weeshkob 


i2;zi. 


Light 


Naung 


Un 


Naung' '" 


izzi. 



.'.» 



# ■ * ' 

It is uQtj howpV|er, in all cases, by mere modifications of the adjejctivc, 
that these. di8tinctio|[j3 are expressed Words totajiy diflferent in sound, 
and evid^tly derived from radically different roots, are, in some few instan- 
ces, employed,.as in the fipllowing ei^ples : . , ' .,.\' 






K * 



•.J 





L''JMWTfT}Cligj 




( 1 •! 


^•: hui'Mmoi^ . 


Adj2. 


Good 


Onisheshin 




Bad 


Monaddad- •■ 




TAYge 


Mtshau 




Small 


PuDgee^ 




Old 


Geiekaw 





MinoDj > !« .;:.'-i[ 
Mud}«Qr 
Mindiddb. 

UggaushL . ; 

Gitizizi'' 

It may be remarked of these form&; that although the impetsoulil Will, in- 
sdme instances, take the jtersohal mffectiofts, the ruleiis riot i<^prbcatfed, imd 
miilQO, and mihdiddo; and ghiz^i, aild ail wbrd^ similarly «ftudti»di t«mainb 
unchangeably animates. The word' pun^fee^is^ liitfked' to tfieeipressibtf 
of quantity, and its correspondent uggatisbij tio size, or quidUtyi Kislie*' 
da, (hot) is restrfcted to the heat of a-fiire;' feeearhauta^ to th^ heit of the^ 
^n; There is stift a third term, to indicatie -thfe^ natuml heat o( the bodyy 
Kizzizoo. Mitshaii (Ikrgfe) is generally applied t^ count^i^,' l4kes, m^ 
eri^i &c. Mihdiddo, to the bodyj and gitshee, indiscriminatelyi'' QnishiJ 
shin, and its correspondent onishishshd, sigfnify, handsome or fair, a» ir^li) 
its' good. Kwoimudj a; a:, and kwonaudj'ewun a. i; mean^ strictly^ hand^ 
86me, and imply nothing further. Minno, is the appropriate '^erkf^al^ 
form for good. Mudgee and monaudud, may reciprocally change gen^ 
d&r9, the first by the' addition of i-€^, and the second '1^ altering udT to 
ixTsi, '•• ■ ...■..■ 

Distinctions of this kind are of consideratikimpor^ncein apraotioair 
point of view, and their observance or neglect, are noticed with scrupulous 
exactness, by the Indian;;. The Wiant of inanimate forms to such woi^s as 
happy,.sorrowful, brave, sick &.c. creates no confusion^ as inanimate nouns 
cannot,: strictly speaking, taike upon themselves such qualitie:^ and, when 
they do— as they sometimes do, by one of those extravagant fig^ur^ of 
speech^ which are used in- their tales of transformations, the animate Iprms 
answer all purposes. Fox in these tales the whole xnaterial creation, may 
be clothed with animation. The rule, as exhibited in practice, is linjiited, 
with su^cient accuracy,, to- the boundaries prescribed by nature., . < 

To avoid a repetition oC- forms, were the noun and the adjective b9th to 
be employed in their usual relatioi^,,the latter is endowed with a pronomi- 
nal, or substantive inflection. And the use of the noun, in its, separate 
form, is ^us ivhoUy superceded. Thus oijiishishin, a. i. and onishi^isha, 
a. a. become Wanishishing, that which is good, or fair, and Wanish- 
ishid, he who is goodrOr fair. The following examples will exhibit this 
rule, under each of its forms. 

Compound or Noun-Adjective Animate. 



Bfcck 


1Hukkud<hw izzi 


Makuddai^ 12^:^ 


While 


WaubisUk izzi 


Wyaubistik izzil 


Yellow 


fozahW izzi 


WazauW iKid. 


Red 


Miskw veA 


Mashk ' comi. 


Strong 


Song izzi 


Song lukL 



't*AMtrA«rk. 



'm 



ifjKf^M^ta^ t]i^Bi«bd tfieir fu^ The wtird ^^is" 

'fatll6'tmAridtibiiiyy ak&bttj^h' nmrk^d with Ifrkcketsj is not deeimed wholly 
'^gffcifMitdtfs/ 'Tiier^'is, istrictly i^t'^kiiigjMi id^ of eiistence gfiveh to these 
'^'i&iSipbxtttdhj %y th« patt^le au io ttahic, whith seems to be indirectly a 
'^eri^tiv^ ^i^ia th^ gteat and futidamental toot ofthe language iau. &lk, 
^ apptrenUyjtheWdiibf the exfrefesibnfor "f6ck'' ' . 

' '• iiet tbi^ihiode of interirO|^tion 'be continued, and extended to other ad- 
ji^Ves, or 'th^'sanie iii^*eicf^eka|irplied 'to other pfgects, and results equally 
•^|[ulaf a^d Mhierbus will be obtained. MlDnis, we shJEill he told, is an 
ii^kind : iiSdkdmihnis, a fed island ; mukkadd&hiiniiis, allack island ; wan- 
•4^taiihhi^,'a^hite ist)3ti:^,%c. Annokwut, is a cloud ; miskwaunakwut, a 
red cloud ; mukkuddawukwut, a black cl6ud ; waubahnbkwUt, a wliite 
cloud ; ozahwushkw^nok2Wi»tj a blue cloiid,^ &c. < Neebe dsithe sp6bific 
term for water; ; hut is act geneially used in comhinatianiwith the adjec- 
l^yfif, ..Tffifi word gvMCkylJk^ ak^, Appears to be a generic term for wiiteri 
or potable liquii}^. HeiEkpe the £:^ wing term»: — '- ■■ 



Gitshee^ " ' Great 
Nokun, Weak. 

Musbkowau, Strotilg. 
Weeshkobun, Sw^et 



Sheewun, 

Weesugun,: 

Minno, 

Monaudud, 

Miskwau, 

Ozahwau, 

Weenun, 

Peenud, 



Sour. 

Good. 
Bad. 

Y^otir. 
Dirty. " 
Clear. 



Gitshiguma, Great water . 

N6kauguma, Weak drink. . 

Musbkowauguma, Strong drink//, 
;Weeshfcbbauguma, Sweet drink. 
Sheewauguma, Spi^r dnnk. 
Weesugauguma, Bitter drink. 



( 



Minwauguma, 

Mahnauguma, 
' Miskwauguma, 

Ozahwauguma, 
' Weenau^iha, 

Peenauguma, 



Good drink. 
Bad drink. 
Hediflrink: 
Yellow drink. 
Ditty water. ; 
Clear Water. '"' 



From minno, and frpm.^nonaudud, good and bad^ate derived the fol- 
lowing terms. Miivoc^gwud, it Hastes well; minnopogoozzi, he tastes 
well. Mauzhepogwud, it tastes Ind; mawzhepogoozzi, he, tastes bad. 
Minnomaugwud, U 8i^el]s.,goc4^ zlunnomaugoozzi, he ^melbgood ; mag- 
ghemaugawud, it smells bad y ma\vhe|nQUgopzzi,<he snieUa'.bad.;,' The in- 
flections |tViid, kiiA izzf, here employed, are clearly indicativei at in other 
combinations, of the words- i^and^i^. 

Baimwa is ':Sidi|tML I Biei^mtv;ftWa', the passing soiuid. Minw&wa, a 
pleasa«tf^oi^|l.,.JkLi«#&wa) a pleasant sound. Maunwawa^atlisag^ee- 
able sound, ]V|ailH)myau8hkaii,:the'sound of waves dashing on the shore. 
Mudwayaunnemudvihe spnnd of . winds. Mndfcway an kposkauj'the 
sound of falUfigtrej^^ . Miidwakui]&igishin,'the!w of.apersoni^ng 
upon the earth. ^ IVIud waysin^ the syu^d of imy inaniiDate mass £dlingf on 
the earth. *ITi«se examjiles ihight W continued ad infinitwtCL. ''^n«^\Msr 
dification of circumstances — almost e^erj ^c\)^\ati\\:^ 5jII ^w^gc^. '"«» ^i^- 



pi^essed by fmne modifipalion^o^ 

,;to prove Ij^^rth^ .^djecdvejtximbin^^ v^b 

. ^aml th^ jpf:pnoujQT--that the combiofUioos thm produced -are >^quii^0ii8, 
nSbrd cojDicenfrated modi^afof conveying i^eas^aodf^fli^t^^.h*^ 
pf /expression. Nun^^^iui an4. prevcde^t fus tbe^e ibro^ 9X^thfiy Afin^ 
however, preclude ibe .^36 of adjectivej^.in ,\heix «iiQple .f^r^St , J!}^ Vtie 
,of the one, gr -of .the other [appc»)C8 to }^ ge^^ly :(^. tb^ (jpipftiw .fff the 

.speaker. ,. Jn i^qst cases brevity or lettjibony dictates ihfi xt^xoe. ]J»|^ 

^results from fhe^app^catipn:9f thesepiiiic^les. I^tt^ce^n^ t^ft ^ifiesareqt- 
Ki^g upop/a.bpader basi&,.l»^ii(i9o, they ido opt; {^pearlp:j^T«p[|f pb^ioii^. 
t^^rhajps the sin^pte^jeetiveS|arq.oftene$temp}ayedl^re)vm'jb^fl^^ 

,l^t|iefiri5tjwd.sccQ»d.per|^^ |.'. , . , ,. = .^ ,. : <, 

: - : .:£{iDg8& minno* iiQebaa<na>SD, il hai^ stopt^ «^L 

~ ..'iSiingBeimknotJWBesifi, > X^hi.rd-^tiB'fia go^ jaeill. 

{f'.i Msngeetminnb pimmoocsay, il bftV0 walked wi^H, or a gOOil ilistane^ 

Kfigat minno geeghigudj ' •Ie'(i8)'«iv6i?y pleasaiit^ijr. 

KwuMiudj ningOdahs, . I have a handsojne garme^it 

Ke piinpo.iau^jauh? Are you well,? .,. 

Aupeepde am .'deyun ? -What ails yQ\i ? . ■ 

Keezba^ned.0 aubadushsha- tJ ^ , 
Wajn^. I'GodprosperTBtt. ••- ^ 

Aup^u9b"'iSl,>waindaugoozze,i^^ j^^^ a««iijrou. ■.■ ■ 

Aupadu;^ nau kinv^jo^h .pMtt": . • 

maucijj^^iyuii, ' May you live lQ^g, ^ * 

OvA^vk^^jgoftw^, , .^e (thou) chei^rfWt 

Ne paiuwaind^ waubjiijf^un, J (am) glad tq.Sft^jyou. 

Kvrap,awij .Ksyeewee^aii^,,..^ , .A pretty boy. .\ ■■■. , | , ,, . 

KagSt SOngeedaa, He (is) a brave man. 

^ iBuAjgiat oMihitfaiha, =^he (li> hattdsbmd -"''"■ ' 

. iiGiitstieeikinicW) - -He^(ii9)'veryjW)l^ • -/ 

.'nCggimsawlbiwiaai, , ♦ • . Sha (is) slender: < •; ' ' '■' ' ' 

-.fiGitsSwetJSiiisaagaUj - ;"i' > ^ - «.. / 

-r BJ^egaimdaBUMociivtig 1^ / • \ i' *t i r '^t *' ' » 

Ke daukoozzinuh ? . Ardjymieiik. ■ :■ .<"or .!■ : - 

i> JikttaiudiAmaniidimiinitke^kc^ rT^^ >'* 

o'MocuDudiaitadiidaujhin, )>• My pWof^dwclKngi^iiybai^/ 

.'lAikidauyauDiditsbaU)': ' i Mypiac^iofdweHfai^s lkg«. 

c';iNftmitti9«vanft>9visbnInha, > My bow (is) gOod. ':>'>' 

; .riN« b^Ewi^cAatmooaudcuiAii, iBut my arrows-^vii^yjbad; > ^ ' 

/ ^ Kb miinnnndanh ^4kppa(ii^ ti lL'iA . j : V' '' 

.. ,Mgto, . ^ ,5 Il«v^??Hl!t? o^raiJi^^^^ 



■ • ( 



.i:V:'' • • > 



Kauwericui neezhikay untArl^ '■ . « ^ 

..mail ne attgguawaiinaiisee, \ ^^ ^ ^^^^' ^"^°^« B^^^ to'^^'. . 

' Monflmdod mai^ikowaugtimig, Strotig drink (is) bad. 
• Keegahgee ktHdje^gooaui^, it makes as foolish.! 

4 

(Sitsbee Monttdo nebee oge^V rm. r^ . « • v j ' 

, y The Great. Spirit made water. 

Inmeewng dash ween ishkdda.)-, , , . , 

l^ese'expfefesibhs are put down proiniscirottily, embracing vei'bsdild 
Qouns as they presented themselves ; and without any effort to support the 
opinion — ^which may^or maynot be correct — that tiie elementally fyttoM 
of the adjectives are^ most commonly required before Terbs and boum in 
the first and second peifsons. Tk6 English expression is durown itito In- 
dian in the most najdirai maimer, and of course, without always giving 
adjective fet adrjeetive, or noun Ibr noun. Thus^ God is xendecedy not 
<' Monedb/' but, '<<5^esha Monedo," Merciful Spirii. Good luck,- is ren- 
dered by the compound phrase '< Sh&waindaugoozzeyun,"* indicating^ in a 
very general sense the influence of kindness or, benevolence on success in 
Sfo. ^ SOnged&a is alone, a brave man ; and the word " K&g&t," prefixed^ 
is an adverb. In the expression ^^ mild tobacco " the adjective is entirely 
dispensed with in the Indian, the sense being sufficiently rendered by the 
compound noun " appaukoozzegun," which always means the IiMfian 
weed, or smokiiig mixture. ** Ussamau," on the contrary, without the 
adjective, signified, " j)ure tobacco." ** BikwakOn," signifies Uunt,- or 
lumpy-headed arrows. Assowaun is the barbed arrow. Kwonaudj 
kweeweezains, nieans, not simply ** pretty boy," but pfetty little hoy ; And 
there is no mode of using the word boy but in this diminutive form-^he 
f&c^'Wbrd itself being a derivative, from feewewe, conjugal with the regular 
^ttiintitive \ti ains. * Onaunegooszin^ embraces the pronoun, Terb aad 
iCdjective, be tfum theerful In the last phrase of the examples, ^ man^" it 
I'^dlefred men (inffteewug) in the translation, as the terra wian cannot hA 
employed in the general plural sense it conveys in this connectioay in the 
otiginaL Thd wbrd '< whiskey," is rendered by the compound phrase 
ishkodawaubo, literally, fin44iq%or^ a generic for all kinds of ardent 
spirits. 

These aberrations from the Uteral term, will convey some conceptions 
of the difference of the two idioms, although, from the limited nattete anA 
object of the examples, they will not indicate the fiUl extent of thi^ difiee** 
ence. In giving anything like the spirit of the original, much greater de- 
viations, in the written forms, must appear. Add in fac^t^ not only the 
a^ucture of the language^ but the mode and order of thought of the Indians 
is so essentially different, that any attempts to preserve thie English idiom 
— to give letter for letter, and word for wotd^TSi\x^Sal^\\.^ ^^s^^^*^^^ 

trpnslatioii pare nonsense. 

IB 
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2. Varied as the adjective is, in it&chaogv* it kit na'compunitive in- 
flection. A Ciuppewa cannot say that one substance is hotter or colder 
than another ; or bf two or more sulEstances unequally heated, that this, or 
that is the hottest or coldest, without employing adverbs, or accessory ad- 
jectives. And it is accordingly by adverbs, and accessory adjectives, that 
the degrees of comparison are expressed. 

Pimmaudizziwin, is a very general substantive expression, in indicating 
the tenor of being or life. Izzhew&bizziwin, is a term near akin to it, but 
more appropriately applied to the actsycondiicty manner^ w persoTuU d^^orP- 
pientqflife. Hence the expressions : 

Nin bimmaudizziwin, My tenor of life. - 

Ke bimmaudizziwin, Thy tenor of life. 

O Pimmaudizziwin, His tenor of life, &^, 

.-: Nin dizekew&bizziwin, My personal deportment 

Ke dizhew&bizziwin. Thy personal depoftment 

O Izzbew&bizziwin, His personal deportment, ^. 

.To form the positive; degree of comparison for these terms minno, good^ 
and mudjee, bad, are introduced between the pronoun and verb, giving 
rise to some permutations of the vowels and consonants, which affect the 
sound only. Thus:— 

Ne- minno pimmaudizziwin. My good tenor of life. 

Ke minno pimmaudizziwin, Thy good tenor of lifa , 

Minno pimmaudizziwin. His good tenor of life. 

Ne mudjee pimmaudizziwin, My bad tenor of life. 

Ke mu4jee pimmaudizziwin. Thy bad tenor of life. 

Mudjee pimmaudizziwin. His bad tenor of life. 

To place these forms in the comparative degree, nal^wudj, viore^ is pre- 
fixed to the -adjective ; and the superlative is denoted by mahifuywee^ an ad- 
verb, or an adjective as it is variously applied, but the meaning of which, 
18, in this connexion, most. The degrees of comparison may be thjerefore 
set down as follows :— ^ 

Positive, Kisheda, Hot, (restricted to the heat of a fire.) 

Comp. Nahwudj Kisheda, More hot. 
Super, Mahmowee Kisheda, Most hot. 

Your, mai^ier of life is good, Ke dizzihewabizziwin onishishin. 

( Ke dizzhewdbizziwin nahvtrudj oni9> 
Your manner of life is better, j hishin. 

V ' _ t" 

-..'., ^ Ke dizzhewabizziwin mahnlowe6 

Your manner of hfe IS best, j onishishin: 

-,. J* I'lr ' X . ^ Odizzhewabizziwin mahmowee onish- 

Hu manner of lire is best, ^ • i.* • 

' / ishmine. 

Little Turtle was hrave^ MikkenokOns sdngedftabun. 
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l>9C4m&eh;V<rfuiibrairer,. .... ' Te^uiQaeh nahwidj sAQg$d&&bun. 
,: Ppnti^e Wf^ bniyast, Pontiacmjahmowee s6ng^&&baa. ^ . 

' 3^ -'^^ i^jec^vQ^ assufl^ef.^ negativ€ form when it is j^receede^ by t^e 
M^^Ak. Tbiu ti^ phrase, i^nged&4,.he is bxav^ Js. chaage4 tq, Kflj^ 
,waeftf5|igfKiftA*B%h»i9nQ^'bri^?fi. ■ ,, 

Nisebwaukah^ ' ' Kahween neebwaukah*see,- 

* He is wise. ' He is not wise.- 

Kwon&udjew6) ■ . Kahwcen kwonaudjewe^eee, - ♦ i 

She is handsome, She is not handsome/ 

Oskineegee, ■ •. l^hweep. otskineegee-see. 

He is young. He is not young. 

ShaugweeweP), Kahween Shaugweewee-see, 

He is feeble. . He is not feeble. 

Geekkau, Kahvrein Geekkau-see, 

He is old. He is not old. 

Mushkowizzi, Kahween Mushkowizzi-see, 

He is strong. He is not strong. ^ 

From this rul^ the indecjinable adjectives— -by which is meant those ad- 
jectives which do not put on the personal and impersonal forms by inflec- 
tion, but consist of radically different roots-^form exceptions. 

Are you siifki?^ Ke dahtioozzi nuh*? 

Y^ou are not sick I Kahween ke dahkoozzi-see 1 

•» ■ ■ ■- • ... . . - \ « . 

I am happy. Ne minwaindum. 

I am unhappy. Kahween ne minwuinduz-see 

His manner of life is bad. Mudjee izzhewabizzi. 

His manner of life is not bad. Kahween mudjee a izzhewabizzirsee. 

It is large. *' Mitshau inuggud. ' 

It is not large. ^ Kahween' initshauHseeikfytt. 

In these examples the declinable a(yectives are rendered negative in see. 
The indeclinable, remain as simple adjuncts to the verbs, and the latter 
put on the negativfe form. ' 

4 In thb hints and remarks which have noV^ been f^tnished respect- 
ing the Chippewa adjective, its powers and inflections have been shown 
to run parallel wit!b those of the substantive, in its separatidn into animates 
«nd iiianimates,'T-in having tbe pronomiaal infleotions,-^!!. taking am in- 
flectioa- for tenae-*-(a tdpic/whioh, by the way, hasr beea very cursorily 
passed over^) and in tfae.numerouis, pdodifications to form the compounds. 
This parallelism has also been intimated to Jbold good with respect to 
number-— a subject deeply int^resdilg in itsplf, as it has ita analogy only in 
the ancient languages, and it WaiS thereforedeemed best to defer giving ejK- 
•mplea till they could be introduce without abstracting tha atttto&kiGL^sssa^ 
iAiv poiDiittf dliiciMiioil*. 
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LECTURE IV* 
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■ Nature and jmnciples of thfi pronoup — Its distinotion intQ prefofma^v^ and subfor- 
mative claases — Persona] pronouns-^The distinction of an inclusive and exclusive form 
in the number of the first person plural — ;Modifications of the personal pronounsi to im- 
ply existence, individuality,' possession, owliership, position and other accidents — ^Declen- 
ilbti of pronouns to answer the porpoee- of the auxHiaiy '^eiiw— Subformatives, how 
.OAployed, to ngtaik the penooB-^Relatrre pronouns considered-^Thehr application to the 
^auqatiye verbs^rl^emonstrative pronouns — ^their separatioin inU^t^o olasfeisy.aniinatea 
^d vianimatea — ^pxample of. their use. 

• •" •' ' ' ■ • 

Pronouns are fcuried, if we may so say, in the structure of thle verb. 

In tracing them back- to their. primitive forms, through the almost infinite 
variety of modifications ^{lich.they pissume, in conhexioa with the verb, 
substantive and adjective, it will facilitate analysis, to group them into 
preformative and subform^tive, whiph include the pronominal prefixes 
and suffixes, and which admit' of the further distinction of separable and 
inseparable. By separable is intended those formis, which have a mean- 
ing by themselves, and are thus distinguished from the inflective and 
^ubformative pronouns, and pronominal particles significant only, in con- 
nection with another word. 

1. Of the first class, are the personal pronouns JHeen (I,) Keen (thou,) 
and Ween or O (he or she.) They are declined to form tliB plural per- 
sons in the following manner': 

''' I, Newx. We / Keen owind (in.) 

^ . We/ Neen owind (ex.) 

Thou, Keen. Ye Keen owau. 

He or She, Ween or O. They " Ween owau. 

.. Here th^ plural persons are formed by a numerical inflection of the 
iipgular. Tie double plural of tbe first person, of whjcji both the rule 
9^nd examples have been incidentally ^iyen in the remarks on the, substapf 
tive, is one of those peculiarities of the language, which may, perl^ps^ 
s^rve !to aid in a comparison of.it, ivith other dialects, kindred and foreign, 
Afi a iQere conventional agreement, for ^enpting whether the person ^* 
dressed, be included, or excluded, it may be regarded as aif, ad vantage to 
tl^5i language. . It enables , the ^p^ake.i?, by the change of > ?^ jingle co^jso- 
joant^ to make a full and clear disQrimin^tiQn.aivi xelieves^the nai-ratloji 
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from doubly and ambignity, where doubts and amWg^ltyr woiold odicrmse 

often exist On the other hand, by accumulating distinctions, it loads- tba 
memory with grammaticai forms, and opens a door for improprieties of 
speech. We are not aware of any inconveniencies in the use of a gene- 
ral plural But^ in the Indian it would producie confusion. And it is 
perhaps to that cautious de3ire of personal discrimination, which is so ap- 
parent in the structure of the language, that we should look for the rea- 
son of the duplicate fortns of this word. Once established, however, and 
both the distinction, and the necessity of a constant and strict attention *td 
it, are very obvidus and striking. How shall he address the Deity ? If 
he say — " Our father who art in heavenj^ the inclusive form of " our" 
makes the Almighty one of the suppliants, or family. If he use the ex- 
clusive form, it throws him out of the family, and may embrace every liv- 
ing being but the Deity. Yet, neither of these forms can be used well in 
prayer, as they cannot be applied directly i0 the object addressed. It is 
only when speaking of the Deity, under the name of father, to other per- . 
sons, that the inclusive and exclusive forms of the word " our" can be 
used. The dilemma may be obviated, by the use of a compound descrip- 
tive phrase — Wa 6 se miff o yun, signifying— thott who art the fa- 
ther OF ALL. Or, universal father. 

In practice, however, the question is cut short, by those persons who 
have embraced Christianity. It has seemed to them, that by the use of 
either of the foregoing terms, the Deity would be thrown into too remote 
a relation to them, and I have observed, that, in prayer, they invariably ad- 
dress Him, by the term used by children for the father of a family, that is, 
NosA, my &ther< 

The other personal pronouns undergo some peculiar changes, when 
employed as preformajtives before nouns and verbs, which it is important 
to remark. Thus neen, is sometimes rendered ne ot nin, and sometimes 
nim. Keen, is rendered ke or kin. In compound words the mere signs 
of the first and. second pronouns, N and K, are employed. The use of 
v)een is limited ; and the third person, singular alnd plural, is generally in- 
dicated by the sigii, O. ^ 

The particle mh added to the complete forms of the disjunctive pro- 
nouns, imparts a verbal sense to them j and appears io this instance, to be 
a succedaneum for the substantive verb. Thus Neen, I, becomes Neensuh, 
It is L Keen, thou, becomies Ifecnsuh, it is thou, and Ween, h^ or ^e, 
Weeosuh, it \slit or sha This particle may also be added to the plu^ 

forms. • . /, 

I 

Keenowindsuh. It is we (ii^.) 

Neenowind suh. . It is we (ex.) . 

Keenowa suh*. < > ^ It is ye, or^you. 

WaADAwau suh. It is they. 
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^U'^at wbjed mt^'ie^ atibatHuted U>t su^^se^v of adverbial pftroffea iof^ 

^'Vt . . t 1 Neen aiitah wind, W&&c(ei.l 

Usenaittah, Iqnly. Keen aittah wind, W« &c. (m.! 

^' Keen aittah, Thou only. Keen aittah -wau, You 4mj. 

• Ween aittah, He or she only. Ween aittah wau, They ^. 

. In like maj^nex. niitum first,, and ishkwaudj last, give rise to the follow* 
i«g arxangement of the pronoun : 

Neen nittum, I first 

Keen nittum, Yon or thou first. 

->: Ween nittum, He or she first ., 

; Keen nittum ewind, We first (in.) 

Neen nittum ewind, We first, (ex.) 

Keen nittum ewau, Ye or you first 

Ween nittum ewau. They first . 

ISHKWAUDJ. 

Neen ishkwaudj, I last, / 

Keen ishkwaudj, Thou last 

Ween ishkwandj, He or she last 

Keenowind ishkwaudj, We la$t (in.) 

. «. . . Neenowind ishkwaudj^ We last (ex.) 

' JCeenowau ishkwaudj. Ye or you last . 

Weepowau ishkwaudj, They last 

The disjunctive forms of the pronoun are also sometimes preiierved b^ 
fore verbs and adjectives. 

NEEZHIKA. Alone. (aTi.) 

Noen neezb^ka, * I alone. 

Keen neezhika. Thou alone. 

Ween neezhika, He or she alone. 

Keenowind neezhika, We alone (in.) 

Neenowind nee:!hika, Wie alone (ex.) 

Keenowau neezhika, Ye or you alone. 

We^nowau neezhika, Tiiey alone. 

' To give these expressions a verbal form, the substantive v!erb, with its 
jhxmominal modifications, must be superfidded. For instance, l£un alon^, 
&c.) is thus rendered : 

Neen neezhika nindyau, I am alone, x aumin. 

Keen neezhika keedyauj Thou art alone, x aum. 

Ween neezhika lyau, He or she is alone, Ac. x wug. 

Ib the subjoined examples the noun x)w, bodv) is changed to a verb, b] 
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ithie .^rmiilBitioii tif tfaeTOwel, changiDg owito auw, wfakh huA t£knHi$ 
^lelt^rd before it^ wli^B the proBOita< is prefixed. 

I am a man,* JJeen nin dauw. 

Thou art a luaOi Keen ke dauw. 

H^ is a maoj Ween ah weeh. 

We are men^ (iq.) Ke da^w we min. 

We are menj. fexj Ne dauw we min. 

Ye are men, Ke dauw min. 

They are men, Weenowau ah weeh wug. 

In the translation of these expressions " ipan" is used as synonoroous 
with person. If the spepific term inine, had been introduced in the origi- 
nal, the meanii^ thereby conveyed would be, in Jthis particular connexion. 
I am a man with respect to courage &c., in opposition to effeminacy. It 
would not be simply declarative of corpm-ecU existence^ but of exi^tpncfe hi 
ft jpcbrUcvlar state or condition. ^ 

In the following phrases, the modified forms, or the signs only, of the 
pfonounei are used;. • 

• . « ■ » • 

*N'4ebaiftdaufi, I owp i^ 

Ke debainda^u, Thou ownest it. 

Odebaindaun, ,He 9r sJjiLe pwxi3 it. . , 

,1^' debaindaun-io, We own it (ex.) 

Ke debaindauA'^ia, We own it (in.) 

Ke debaindaun-ewau. Ye own it.. j 

O debaindauftrewau. They own :it. 

These examples are oited as exhibiting the manner an which the pr^ 
fixed and preformative pronouns are employed, both in their full .and cp^- 
(Lracted fwrns. To denote possession, nounp specifying the things pos- 
sessed, ^re required,; and, wh^t would not be anticipated, had not fujl 
jexample$ of this species ,of declension been given in another place, tlv3 
purposes of distinction are not effected by a simple change of the pronouja, 
as / to miTie, &c., but by a subformative inflection of the noun, which is 
thus jfjaade to hate a reflective operation upon the pronoun-speaker. It-^s 
believed that sufficient examples of this rule, in all the modifications ojf 
inflection, have been given under the head of the substantive. But as thje 
substantives employed to elicit these modifications were exclusively specjfic 
in their meaning, it may be proper here, in further illustration of an jn^- 

portant principle, to preaent a generic substantive under their compound 
forms. . . . - . . ^ 

I have selected for this purpose one of the primitives. Ie-a^, is the abstract' 
term for existing matter. It is in the animate form and declarative. Its inani- 
ntote corrcsptondeiit kl »-»«. 'These wt^ two \xa^iMtt*.tQ«^» ,feas^^^ofc^ '^si 
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£>and'in combioationf in a icery great number of d^iTatiye wordft . It will 
be sufficient here, to show their connexion with the pronoun, in the pro- 
duction of a class of terms in very general use. 



Poss. 



Obj. 



Animate Forms. 
Singulaf. Plural. 

Nin dyfi aum, ' Mine. _ Nin dyfi auminaun, 

Ke dyg auminaun, 
Ke dyfi aum, Thine. Ke dyC aumewau, 

O dyfi aum-un, His or Hers. O dy6 aumewaun, 



Ours, (ex.) 
Ours, (in.) 
Yours. 
Theirs. 



Inanimate Forms. 



Singular. 




Plural. 
Nin dyfi eem. Mine. Nindy6eeminaun,,0urs. (ex.) 

Ke dyS eeminaun, Oiirs. (in.) 
Ke dye eem, Thine. Ke dyfi eemewau. Yours. 

O dy6 eem-un. His or Hers. O dy6 eemewaun, Theirs, Poss, in, 

' ■ . ■ > ■-, . . < 

In these forms the noun is singular throughout. To render it plural, 
as well as the pronoun, the appropriate general plurals ug and un or ig 
and m, must be superadded. But it must be borne in mind, in making 
these additions, '' that the plural m flection to inanimate nouns (which hav^ 
no objective case,) forms the objective case to animates, which have no 
number in the third person," fp. 30.] The particle un^ therefore, which 
is the appropriate plural for the inanimate nouns in these examples, is only 
the objective mark of the aiiiihate. 

The plural of I, is nawiy the plural of thou and h^wau. But as these 
inflections would not coalesce smoothly with the possessive inflections, the 
(ibnnective vowels L and e. are prefixed, making the plural of I, iiiaun^ 
{ind of thou, &c. ewau. 

If we strike from these declensions the root ie, leaving its animate and 
inanimate forms au, and ee, and adding tfa^ plural of the noun, we shall 
then, — ^taking the animate declension as an instance, have the fbllowiag 
'formula of the pronominal declensions. 



Pron. 
Sing. 


Place of the 
Noun. 


Posessive 
inflection. 


Obj. inflec. 

to the 
noun sing. 


Connect, 
vowel. 


Plu. inflec. 

of the 
pronoun. 


Obj. 
inflec. 
n.plu. 


Plural 
of the 
Noun. . 


Ne 
Ke 


0. 

• 


• 


aum 
aum 
aum 
aum 




• 
- 1 - 

-e - 
-e- 


- nauii 

- wau 

- wau 


-n 


-ig. 

- e- 








un 
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To render tbisi fprmula of general ujse,. six variatipn^ (fiy^ ia addition 



to the above) of the possessive iofleetioD, are required, corresponding to 
the six classes of substantives^ whereby aum would be changed to am, 
eem, im, dro, and ooot^ confiyrmably to the examples heretofore given in 
treating of the substantive. The objective inflection, would also be some- 
times changed to ^en and sometimes to oan, 

Flayipgthus indicated the mode. of distinguishing the person, number, 
relation, and gender — or what is deemed its technical equivalent, the mu- 
tation words undergo, not to mark the distinctions of sex^ but the presence 
or absence of vitalit^^ I shall now advert to the inflections which the-pro- 
nouns take for tense, or rath^, to form the auxiliary verbs, have, had, 
shall, will, may, &c. A very curious and important principle, and one, 
wh^ch clearly demonstrates that no part of speech has escaped the trans- 
forming genius of the language. Not only are the three great modi- 
fications of time accurately marked in the verbal forms of the Chippe- 
was, but by the inflection of the pronoun they are enabled to indicate 
some of the oblique tenses, and thereby to conjugate their verbs with ac- 
curacy and precision. „ 
^ The particle gee added to the first, second, and third persons singular of 
the present tense, changes thgm to the perfect pafet, rendering I, thou. He, 
I did — have — or had. Thou didst, — hast— or hadst, He, or she did— 
have, or had. If gah, be substituted for gee, the first future tense is 
formed, a^i the perfect past a4ded to the first future, forms the conditional 
future. As the eye may prove an auxiliary in the comprehension of 
forms, which are not familiar, the following tabular arrangement of tJw»wv 
is .presented. 

JF^rst Person, I. 
Nin gee, I did — have — had. 

Nin gah, I shall — will. 

Nin gah gee, I shall have — will have. 

Second Person, Thou. 
Ke gee, Thou didst — hast — hadst. 

Kegah, Thou shalt — wilt. 

Ke gah gee, Thou shalt have — ^wilt have. 

Third Person, He, or She, 

O gee. He or she did — has — had. , 

gah, He or she did — ^has — had. 

O gah gee. He or she shall haverv-wiU have. , 

The present and impjerfect tense of the potiential mood, is formed by 
dau,2SL^ the* perfect hy gee^ suffixed as in other instances. 

; ^, First Person, L 
Nin dau,, . , /; , I mayr-can, &c. 
Niada,ugee, . . I (jwyyhave— <rau haye^ &a. 



►-• : Kbdaa, .-- - - T&ausnysti^xaiiat^i&e, t' • y . .-.-ft 

!• KedaUgee^ 'Tlioii ma|jrstl«v^ttrcaDatiuii«,.&c.: : > 

TA^ii Person, Hls^ or She. : -j 

O dau, He (ft she may-^— eatt, dtc. " 'J 

O dau gee, He or afbe may baVe-^-^n have, Ad J 

. , In ppnj.ug?^ting the verbs tliiQUg^h tjie plural perso'ps^ i^e singular 
^^rms for the pronoui? reruain, and they ar^ ren4eredi plural hy a 'i^etrd- 
Mj^tive action of the pronominal infections, of the vcr^. In tb|^s manner 
t)p9 pronoun-verb auxiliary, hz^s a general application, , and the necessity 
of dauble forms is avoided. 

: The preceding observations are coiifined to jthe formative or prejixejf 
jfftfmQuna. The insep^irable suffixed or.subformative are as follows-^' ' ^* 



Yswi, 


My. 


Yuq, 


Thy. 


Id, or d, 


His, or hers. 


y a wg, 


09r. (e?C;) 


Yui^, 


rQur. (iq.) 


Taig, 


Your. 


WaH 


Ti^eir. 



These pronouns are exclui^vely emj^ed as fiui^es,r^atd M atrffljce^ 
to the descriptive compound substantives, adjeotifes .and verbs. Botk 
the rui6 and examples have been stated udder the head oftk» substantiv^ 
p. 43. and adjective, p. 81. Their application to the verb will >he sh<>{7ti, 
as we proceed. 

2. Relative P.JXN}>0una. . In a language which provides ftr,^ distinc- / 
tions of person by particle^ pre^xed or suffixed to t^ vf^^^ it will 
scarcely be jQjcpet^ted, tb^ sepaxa^ and independent .relative jironouns 
should exist, or if such are to be found, their use, as separate parts of 
speech, mi|st, it wfll have been anticipated, be quite limited — ^limited to 
simple interrogatory forums of expression, and not applicable to the indica- 
tive, or d^laratory. Such will l^e' found to be the &ct iti the language 
under review ; and it will be perceived, from the subjoined exaitiples, that 
in all instances, requiring the relative :pronoun ca&o, other than the simple 
. interrogatory forms, this relation is indicated by the inflections •pf the verb, 
or adjective, &c. Nor does there appear to be any declen^too of-the sep- 
arate pronoun, corresponding to tohose, and whom. 

The word Ahwaynaih, m^y be said to be uriJfdrraty eniployed in t^e 
sense ofwhoy under the limitations we have mentioned. "I^Ior instance. 

Who is there? Ahwaynahi e-mah ai-aud? 

Who spoke? Ahwaynain kau keeg<Bd6od^ 

Who told you 7 ' AhWynain kau iwseen d^tinoak? 



■"■'■ Whd «re you ? Almtiytiaito-iiiti weyun? 

Whb sent you t Ahwttytmin wtynOnik? 

Who is yout fiitKw ^ -Ahwaynain kOs? 

• Wlwydfdit? ' AfewiytoaittlKutOdung? 

Wfcodfef dog lar id: Ahiwiynam wtty dyid? 

■'■ l^oSie^iMpef'ktliatT Afevwiyttaln ddpwaugumd en^u 9 

Whdtf* iodje Is il ? Aiifwaynain wiy weegewomid ? 

Wl^otti do y^ ieeM AhwaytfainnamdaU wmi'bumud?- ^ 

WKoin httve yt)^ terb? Mwftyftttin oh oraau ai auwuudi 

I Vt6t the stii^t^st Variation is made in these phYas^, fcetwoea ^o, tduM, 
kni'wiibm. >' ' 

^h^Id we wish ll6'iihiihge the iht^rbg^t{*i^e, ioh! to ciay, hd whd id theie^, 
ike wfid ipol^fe'; tf^^ho'tdld^tu, ttcL, Ae'iepartible peWbual {m>ii4Cni WeMi 
(he) must be used in lieu of the relative, and th<i fblMvl^Bgf forfatf w(ffl:te 
elicited. 

Weeii, tatt tihridiiifr, He Cwfeo) s^aV you. 

^^fi, liati ^ecdood/ He (who) BjjolWi^ 

Weeti, dsi-aild i^rtidftf, lie ( w*o) is thot6. 

Wfefefr, k^ ^66riatiltWll*i He (who) «(^ you. 

Weeh, kfird W diiti^, He (^bo)did.it,.&(s. 

tt We^bfect thai, ttat in tteis6 foMS, there is w longer thfertefefhre pro- 
noun whoy jhe sfensjB Hm^ simpty/hcJ sent yoU, he spolt*, &b., it k" replied 
that if it be intended only to ^, he sent you, i5be;, and not bct^t^ sent 
you, ite., die fofidVrt^ • 

K^.geeunnonig. He(lMt)yovi. 

Ainndzliicr, , Aie (sent) Aiier. 

Aind6nai(d,; He^^seiit) him, &c 

lau e-mau, lie is there: 

Ke.^e^o, He (spoke.) 

' lE&geeti'fe^dtrtimtf^, He (t^d> you. 

Ke to dum,^ . He did it. 

We reply, to this answer of the native speaker, that the psEfticle kd/u 
prefixed to. a ^erb denotes the past tense, — ^that in the fbtthet s^tH^ of tehns, 
in wbich this particlie^ &ppi^n7 1^^ Verbs arb in the p^ect IbdkjEitk^,^^ 
and^ in the . latter^ tih^ey . are in the . present indicative, marking the di^ 
ference only between sent a'ni send, spcmt and spettk^ he. Aiid thhf fh#e 
is absolutely no relative 'pronoun, in either series of terms. We further 
',pbserve, that the personal pronoun ween, prefixed to tfae'lihlt itSt^d tMAn^ 
may be preiOixed ivim equal pYoptiefy, t^ the second #et^ «ndi thkt ink use 
or disuse, is perfectly optional with the speakefr, Mi^ he Koay wfafa^ to gjhfe 
additional em§y dt^'^m^^llmSS (b the exprdsidcm. To th§9e{|^itions, 
afler refl^tioJi,''3%i(^^il'MMi(lJEAmination, we teetave^tt^ assent vnd thus 
the xmciitilHlif'itUrfilb^ .\\. 
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sons are made happy, and, in- like maoiter, the suffixed personal pr^Miouns 
plural^ mark the distindtioos between we, ye, they, &c. For it i^ a rule 
of the language, that a strict concordanoe must exist between the number 
of the verb, and the number df the pronoun. The termination of the verb 
consequently always indicates, whether there be one or piai^. objects, to 
which its energy is directed. Aod as ^mimate verbs can be applied only 
to animate objects, the nuinerical inflections of the verb, are understood to 
mark the number of persons. But this number is indiscriminate, and 
leaves the sense vague, until the pronominal snffixes are superadded. 
.Those who,there|bre, contend for the sense of .the relative pronoun 
^' who," being given in the last mentioned phrase, and all phrases similarly 
formed, by a succedaneum, contend for something like the following form 
of translation: — He makes them happy— jiim) or Him — ^he (meaning 
who) makes them happy. 

The equivalent for what, is Waygonain. 

What do you want % Waygonain wau iauyun ? 

What have you lost^ Waygonain kau wonetQyun ? 

What do you look for % • Waygonain. nain dahwaubyjidamun } 

What is this?; Waygonain ew^lain'maund^n? 

What will you have ? Waygonain kau iauyun % 

What detained you? . Waygonain kau oon dahme eg6yimi? 

What are you making? Waygonain wayzhet6yun? . ' 

What have you there? Waygonain e^mau iauyun ? " 

The use of this pronoun, like the preceding, appears to be confined to 

simple interrogative forms. The word cmneen^ which sometimes suppilies 

its place, or is used ioi waiit of the pronoun whichy is an adv6tb, and has 

considerable latitude of meaning. Most commonly it may ^e considered 

, as the equivalent for hoWf in what manner, or at what time: . 

What do you say? Auneen akeedOyiin ? 

What do you call this? Auneen aizbeneekaudanmun maun- 

dun?(i.);^, / 
What ails you? .. Auneen aindeeyjim? 

.What is your name ? Auneen aizheekauz'oytHl? • < 

. Which do you mean ; this or that ? (an.) Auneen ah-o w ^nud, wph- W gtoail 

ewidde" . ^ ' : . 

Whichdoyoumean; this or that? (in.) Auneen eh-eu (ewaidumun oh-oo 

gdmau ew^idde ? 
Which boy do you mean ? Auneen ah-o w-ainud ? 

By adding to this word, the particle de^ it is pon verted into, an adyetlb of 
place, ahd may be rendered where* , 

Where do you dwell? . Aun^endaaindauyun? 

Where is your son? Auneende ke gwiffs? ., 

Wiere did you see him? Aunec^eJh^waiib^jWP^^^ ^ 



We now wish to opply the. pjcinci|Je thus elicited to verbs causative, and 
other compound terms-— to the adjective verbs, foa instance—- cmd to Uie 
other verbal compound expressions, in which the objective and the nonu- 
native persons, are incorporated as a part of the verb^ and are not preiixieA 
to it ' This may be shown in^the causative verb, To make Happy, 

Mainwaindum^id, He (who) jnakes me happy. > 

Mainwaindumeik, . He (who) makes thee happy.. 

MainwaindumSaud, He (who) makes him happy. 

Mainwaindum^inung, He (who) makes ui happy, (inclusive) 

Mainwaindum^yaugy He (who) makes us happy, (exclusive.) 

MainwaindumSinnaigy He (who) makes ye or you happy. 
Mainwaindum£tlgowaud, He (who) makes them happy. 
And so the forma might be continued, throughout all the objective 
persons.— 

MainwaindumSyun, Thou (who) makest me happy, &c. 

The basis of these compounds is minfio^ good, and atThdum^ the mmd. 
Hence minwaindum, he happy. The adjective in this connexion, can* 
not be translated ^good," but its efiect upon the noun, is to denote that 
state of the mlndj which is at rest with itself. The first change from this 
simple compound, is to give the adjective a verbal forib ; and this is 
effected by a permutation of the vowels of the first syllable-^-n rule of very 
extensive application— and by which, in the present instance, the phrase 
he happy J is changed to he makes happy, (mainwaindum.) The next 8te(p 
IS to add the suffix personal pronouns, id, ik, aud, &c., rendering the ex-* 
pressions, he makes me happy, &c. But in adding these increments, the 
vowel e, is thrown between the adjective-verb, and the pronoun suffixed, 
making the expression, not mainwaindum-yun, but mainwaindumSyun. 
Generally the vowel e in this situation^ is a conncjctive, or introduced 
merely for the sake of euphony. And those who maintain that it is here 
employed ad a personal pronoun, and that the relative who, is implied by 
the final inflection ; overlook the Inevitable inference, that if the marked 
e, stands for me in the first phrase, it must stand for thee in the second, he 
in the third, iis in the fourth, &c. As to the meaning and office of the 
final inflections id, ik, &c. — whatever they may, in an involuted sense 
imply, it is quite clear, by turning to the list of suffixed personal pronoufii 
and animate plurals, that they mark the persons, I, thou, he, &c., we, y^' 
they, &c. 

Take for example, minwaindum^igowaud. He (who) makes them 
happy. Of this compound, minwaindum, as before shown, signifies ^ 
makes happy. But as the verb is in the singular numbel*, it implies that 
but one person is made happy, and the suffixed personal pronouns singidar^ 
mark the distinctions between me, thee, and he, or him. 

Minwaindum-e-jg is the verD plural, ^nd^Mplies thai «^^^t^ ^^^ 









LECTURE IV: 
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. . Nature and principles of thfi pronoup — Its distinction into prefopnativo and sub&r- 
matiye claases — Persona] pronouns-^The distinction of an inclusive and exclusive form 
in the numoer of the first person plural — rModifications of the personal pronouns to im- 
ply existence, individuality,' possession, ownership, position and other accidents — ^Declen- 
Hkon of pronouns to answer the purpoee- of the auxiliaiy '^eiiw— Subformatives, how 
.OAployed, to n;tark the pensooB-^Relatrre pronouns considered-^Their application to the 
causative verbs^rD^emonstrative pronouns — ^theur separation inU^t^o olasfeis,. animate 
^d vianimatea — Example of. their use. 

Pronouns are buried, if we may so say, in the structure of the verb. 
In tracing them back, to their primitive forms, through the almoat infinite 
variety of modifications ^Jiich . they pissume, in connexion with the verb, 
substantive and adjective, it will facilitate analysis, to group them into 
preformative and subformptive, whiph include the pronominal prefixes 
and suffixes, and which admit of the further distinction of separable and 
inseparable. By separable is intended those formis, which have a mean- 
ing by themselves, and! are thus distinguished from the inflective and 
^ubformative pronouns, and pronominal particles significant only, in con- 
nection with another word. 

1. Of the first class, are the personal pronouns JHjeen (I,) Keen (thou,) 
and Ween or O (he or she.) They are declined to form thB plural per- 
^ns in the following niahnerV 

I; . Newx. We Keen owind (in.) 

^ . We/ Neen owind (ex.) 

Thou, Keen. Ye '^ Keen owau. 

He or She, Ween or 6. They Ween owau. 

Here the plural persons are formed by a numerical inflection of the 
iil^ular. The double plural of the first person, of whjph both the rule 
9^nd examples have been incidentally given in the remark;s on the, substauf 
tive, is one of those peculiarjities of the language, which may, perh^^ 
Sj^rve ]to aid in a comparison of it, ivith other dialects, kindred and foreign. 
A^ a raere conventional agreement, for ^enpting whether the person ^• 
aressed, be included, or excluded, it may be regarded as aif. ad vantage fp 
tl^e language.', ft enables. the i^p^akei?, /by the Qhange of>«^^ingl^.co^jso- 
iiant. to make a full and clear disQrimin^tion* and lelieves^he nai-ratioji 
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from double and ambignity, where doubts and ambiguity ^dfioM othervise 
ofiea exist On the other hand, by accumulating distinctions, it loadstdsi 
memory with grammatical forms, and opens a door for improprieties of 
speech. W0 are not aware of any inconveniencies in the use of a gene- 
ral plural But^ in the Indian it would produqe confusion. And jfc is 
perhaps to that cautious desire of personal discrimination, which is so ap- 
parent in the structure of the language, that we should look for the rea* 
son of the duplicate fortns of this word. Once established, however, and 
both the distinction, and the necessity of a constant and strict attention *td 
it, are very obvious and striking. How shall he address the Deity ? If 
he say — " Our father who art in heaven^'^ the inclusive form of "our* 
makes the Almighty one of the suppliants, or family. If he use the ex- 
clusive form, it throws him out of the family, and may embrace every liv- 
ing being but the Deity. Yet, neither of these forms can be used well in 
prayer, as they cannot be applied directly ^0 the object addressed. It is 
only when speaking of the Deity, under the name of father, to other per- 
sons, that the inclusive and exclusive forms of the word " our" can be 
used. The dilemma may be obviated, by the use of a compound descrip- 
tive phrase — Wft 5 se mi^ o yun, signifying— thott who 'art the fa- 
ther OF ALL. Or, universal father. 

In practice, however, the question is cut short, by those persons who 
have embraced Christianity. It has seemed to them, that by the use of 
either of the foregoing terms, the Deity would be thrown into too remote 
a relation to them, and I have observed, that, in prayer, they invariably ad- 
dress Him, by the term used by children for the father of a family, that is, 
NosA, my &ther. 

The other personal pronouns undergo some peculiar changes, when 
employed as preformajtives before nouns and verbs, which it is important 
to remark. Thus neen, is sometimes rendered ne or nin, and sometimes 
nim. Keen, is rendered ke or kin. In compound words the mere signs 
of the first and . second pronouns, N and K, are employed. The use of 
toeen is limited ; and the third person, singular and plural, is generally in- 
dicated by the sigii, O. 

The particle suh added to the complete forms of the disjunctive pro- 
nouns, imparts a verbal sense to them ; and appears xrx this instance, to be 
a succedaneum for the substantive verb. Thus Neen, I, becomes Neensuh, 
tt is L Keen, thou, becomes I^eensuh, it is thou, and Ween, he or ^e, 
Weeosuh, it is he or sha This particle may also be added to, the plu^ 
forms. * 
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Keenowindfiuh. It is we (i^.) 

Neenowind suL It is we (ex.) 

Keenowa suh.. < > • It is ye, or you. 

Wa«onwau suh. It is they. 
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specified objects. There were none, to record accurately, their arts, and 
other peculiarities, which now excite intense interest. They died away 
very fast, whole tribes becoming extinct within a generation or two. The 
European fabrics, then introduced, were so much superior to their own^ 
that they, at once, discontinued such rude arts as they practised, at least in 
our northern latitudes. New adventurers followed in the track of Colum- 
bus, Amerigo, Cabot, and their compeers and followers, who, in the lapse 
of time, picked up, from the soil, pieces of coarse pottery, pestles and such 
like things, and holding them up, said, — ^^ See these 1 — here are eyidences 
of veiy great skill, and very high antiquity." 

It is' not the intention by any means, to assert, that there were not anti* 
qqities of a &r higher era, and nobler caste, but merely to impress upon in- 
^rers, the necessity of discriminating the different eras in the chronologj 
of our antiquities. All Indian pottery, north of the capes of Florida and 
the Qulf of Mexico, is of, or preceding the era of the discovery ; bat there 
18 found in graves, a species of pottery, and vitrified ware, which was in- 
troduced, in the early stages of traffic, by Europeans, Of this transition 
era between the dying away of the Indian arts, and the introduction of the 
European, are the rude pastes, enamel and glass beads, and short clay 
jnpes of coarse texture, found in Indian cemeteries, but not in the tumuU. 
Ik place of these, our ancient Indians used wrought and unwrought set 
shells of various species, and pipes carved out of seatitea and other soft 
liaterials. 



. lir. Anderson remarks in his biography of Catharine Brown, that 
'^ the Cherokees are said to possess a langoage, which is more precise and 
powerful than anj^. into which learning has poured richness of thought, or 
gtaius breathed the enchantments of fiincy and eloquence.". 

: David Brown, in one of his lettersi in the same volume, terms his peo- 
ple the Tsallakee, of which we must therefore take ^* Cherokee," to be a 
ceiraption. It is seen by the Cherokee alphabet, that the sound of r does 
not occur in that language. 

FAITH. 

When Chusco was converted to Christianity at the missiim of Michi- 
lipackinac, he had planted a field of potatoes on one of the neighbouring 
islands in lake Huron. In the fall he went over in his canoe, with his 
aged wife, to dig them — a labour which the old woman set unceremoni- 
OQsly about, as soon as they got into the field. ^' Stop I" cried the little old 
nyuiy who had a small tenor voice and was bent nearly double by age,— 
*^dare you begin to dig, till we have thanked the Liord. for their growth." 
They then both knelt down in the field, while he lifted «p his voice, in 
Ikig satire Ingaage, in thanks. 



SHINGABA-WOSSINS, OR IMAGE STONES. 

Ths native tribei who occupy the holders of the great lakes, are very 
iogeoious in convening to the uses of superstition, such masses of loosA 
rock, or boulder stones, as have been fretted by the action of water into 
shapes leaembUng the trunks of human bodies, or other organic foTmi. 

There appears, at all times, to have been a ready disposition to turn 
such masses of rude natural sculpture, so to call them, to an idolatrous, 
use ; as well as a most ingenious tact, in aiding the eSect of the noturst 
lesemblance, by dots or dabs of paint, to denote eyes, and other features, 
or by lings of red ochre, around their circumference, by way of orna- , 
menl. 

In the following figurea, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, some of these masses are repro- 
sented. 




Number 3. vras brought to the office' of the Indian Agent at Michili- 
mackinac in 1839, and placed among objects of analagous interest to 
visiters. It consisted of a portion of a vein or mass of gueiss or graiiite, 
from which hath mica and feldspar were nearly absent, existing only in 
trace, while the quartzy portion predominated, and had, by its superior 
bardness, resisted the elemental action. The mode of the formation of such 
masses is very well known to geologists, resulting, in almost every case, 
from the unequal degree of hardness of various parts of a mass, suV 
mitted to an equal force of attrition, such as is ordinarily given by the 
upheaving and rolling force of wavee on a lake, or ocean beach. To tha 
nadvee, who are not pione to reason from cause to eflect, such producboot 
appear wonderful. Ail that is post comprehensioQ^ « ^<aTi&«i^<^^''& 
Wriboted hy them to the Bupemalmai ftgeocf cA^ i^^ixflk. '*^fc'^«xMn.v 
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warrior, who is travelling along the coast, and finds one of these self- 
sculptured stones, is not sure that it is not a direct interposition of his 
God, or guardian Manito, in his favour. He is hahitually a heliever in 
the most suhtlc forms of mysterious power, which he acknowledges to he 
often delegated to the native priests, or necromancers. He is not stag- 
gered hy the most extraordinary stretch of fancy, in the theory of the 
change or transformation of animate into inanimate ohjects, and vice 
versa. All things, " in heaven and earth," he helieves to he suhject to 
this subtle power of metamorphosis. But, whatever he the precise ope- 

^ rating cause of the respect he pays to the imitative rolled stones, which 
he calls Shingaba-wossins, and also by the general phrase of Muz-in-in- 
o-wun, or images, he is not at liberty to pass them Avithout hazarding 
something, in his opinion, of his chance of success in life, or the fortune 
of the enterprize in hand. 

If the image be small, it is generally taken with him and secreted in 
the neighborhood of his lodge. If large and too heavy for this purpose, 
it is set up on the shore, generally in some obscure nook, where an offer- 
ing of tobacco, or something else of less value, may be made to it, or 
rather through it, to the spirit 

In 1820 one of these stones (No. 2.) waf met by an expedition of the 
government sent north, that year, for the purpose of interior discovery 
und observation, at the inner Thunder Bay island, in Lake Huron. I^was 
« massy stone, rounded, with a comparadvely broad base and entablature, 
but not otherwise remarkable. It was set up, under a tree oh dbe island, 
which was small, with the wide and clear expanse of the lake in pkin 
view. The island was one of those which were regarded as. desert, and 
was probably but seldom stopped at. It was, inde^, little more thana few 
uteres of boulders and pebbles, accumulated on a limestone reef, and bear- 
ing a few stunted trees and shrubs. The water of the lake must, in high 
'ttorms, have thrown its spray over this imaged stone. It was, in fine, one 
of those private places which an Indian might be supposed to have se- 
lected for his secret worship. 

In No. 3. is figured an object of this kind, which was found in 1832, 
in the final ascent to the source of the Mississippi, on the right cape, in 
ascending this stream into lac Traverse — at the distance of about 1000 
miles above the falls of St Anthony. I landed at the point to see it, hav- 
ing heard, from my interpreter, that such an object was set up and dedi- 
cated to some unknown Manito there. It was a pleasant level point of 
land shaded with trees, and bearing luxuriEuit grass and wild shrubbery 
,and flowers. In the middle of this natural parterre the stone was placed, 
and was overtopped by this ^owth, and thus concealed by. it A ring of 
red paint encircled it, at the first narrowed point of its circumference, to 
give it the resemblance of a human neck ;. and there wejre some rude 

/f/i^ to denote, other features. The Indian is not precise in the matter of 

■ ^ ■ ■. ;. ■!■■■■■■ *jt. ai.'-j ■■■ • 
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• 

proportion, either in his d rawing, or in his attempts at statuary. He seiz^ 
upon son^e minute and characteristic trait^ which is at once sufficient to de- 
note the species, and he is easily satisfied about the rest Thus a simple 
cross, with a strait line from shoulder to shoulder, and a dot, or circle 
above, to serve for a head, is the symbol of the human frame ; and without 
any adjunct of feet, or hands, it could not have been mistaken for any 
thing else — certainly for any other object in the animal creation. • 



MNEMONIC SYMBOLS OP THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

rRELIHINART REMARKB. — SYMBOLICAL REPRESENTATIONS AND HIBROOLYPBICB| ONE OF THfe 
' EARLIEST OBSERVED TRAITS IN THE CUSTOMS AND ARTS OF THE AMERICAN ABORI- 
GINES ; BUT THIS ART NOT SUSPECTED TO HAVE A SYSTEMATIC FORM AMO^Q THE RUDE 
HUNTER TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA, UNTIL THE YEAR 1820, WHEN IT WAS DIS- 
COVERED ON THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPFL THIS INSTANCE GIVEN, .WITH A DRAW- 
ING : THE HINT PURSUED. 

The practice of the North American tribes, of drawing figures and 
pictures on skins, trees, and various other substances, has been noticed 
by travellers and writers^from the earliest times. AnK>ng the more north- 
erly tribes, these figures are often observed on that common substitute for 
the ancient papyrus, among these nations, the bark of the bettda pappracea, 
or white birch: a substance possessing a smooth surface, easily impressed, 
very flexible, and capable of being preserved in rolls. Often these devi- 
ces are cut, or drawn In colours on the trunks of trees, more rarely on 
rocks or boulders. According to Golden and Lafitou records of this rude 
character were formerly to be seen on the blazed surface of trees, along some 
of the ancient paths and portages leading from the sources of the Atla^-* 
tic rivers into the interior, or in the .valley of the St Lawrence ; but 
these, after satisfying a transient curiosity, have long since yielded to the 
general fate of these simple and unenduring monuments. Pictures and 
symbols of this kind are now to be found only on the unreclaimed bor- 
ders of the great area west of the AUeghanies and the Lakes, in the 
wide prairies of the west, or along the Missouri and the upper Missis- 
sippi. It is known that such devices were in use, to some extent, at the era 
of. the discovery, among most of the tribes, situated between the latitudes 
of the capes of Florida, and Hudson's Bay, although they have been 
considered as more particularly characteristic of the tribes of the Algon* 
quin type. In a few instances, these pictorial inscriptions have been found 
to be painted or stained on the faces of rocks, or on loose boulders, and 
still more rarely, devices were scratched oc ^jeckedinXo ^^^^KAftR.%..^^a. N^ 
found to be the case still at Diglitoii aa&r'7enaxi^. 'tVtf*^ ^^^ «iV\fi&sscfc 
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op observations of thU kind, will find figures and rude hieroglyphics m* 
variably at the present time, on the grave posts which mark the places 
of Indian sepulchre at the west and north. The nations who rove over 
tfal western prairies, inscribe them on the skins of the bufialo. North of 
latitude 42^, the bark of the birch, which furnishes at once the mate- 
rial of canoes, tents, boxes, water-dippers, and paper, constitutes the com- 
mon medium of their exhibition. Tablets of hard wood are confined to 
such devices as are employed by their priests and prophets, and medicine- 
men ; and these characters uniformly assume a more mystical or sacred 
import. But the recent discovery, on one of the tributaries of the Sus- 
quehanna, of an Indian map, drawn on stone, with intermixed devices, it 
copy of which appears in the 1st volume of the collections of the Histor- 
ical Committee of the American Philosophical Society, proves thiat stone 
was also employed in that branch of inscription. This discovery was on 
the area occupied by the Lenapees. 

Golden, in his history of the Five Nations, * informs us that when, in 
1696, the Count de Frontenac marched a well appointed army into the 
Iroquois country, with artillery and all other means of regular military 
ofience, he found, on the banks of the Onondaga, now called Oswego 
river, a tree, on the trunk of which the Indians had depicted the French 
army, and deposited two bundles of cut rushes at its foot, consisting of 
1434 pieces — an act of defiance on their part, which was intended to in- 
form their invaders, that they would have to ei^counter this number of 
warriors. In speaking in another passage of the general traits of the 
Five Nations, he mentions the general custom prevalent among the Mo- 
hawks going to. war, of painting, with ^ed paint, on the trunk of a tree, 
mich aymbols, as might serve to denote the object of their expedition; 
Among the devices was a canoe pointed towards the enemies' country. 
On their return, it was their practice to visit the same tree, or precinctj 
and denote the result: the canoe being, in this case, drawn with 
its bows in the opposite direction. Lafitou, in his account of the nations 
of Canada, makes observations on this subject to which we shall more 
particularly refer hereafter, which denote the general prevalence of the 
custom in that (Juartdr. Other writers, dating as far back as Smith and 
de Bre, bear a passing testimony to the existence of tins trait among the 
northern tribes. Few have however done more than notice it, and none 
are known to have furnished any amount of connected details. 

A single element in the system attracted early notice. I allude to the 
institution of the Totem, which has been well knovm among the Al- 
gonquin tribes from the settlement of Canada. By this device, the early 
missipnaries observed, that the natives marked their division of a tribe 
into clans, and of a clan into families, and the distinction was thus very 
dearly preserved. Affinities were denoted and kept up, long afler tradi- 

• London, 1747, p. 190. 
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lion had ftJed in its testimony. This distinction, .which is ouurked with 
much of the certainty of heraldic hearings in the feudal system, was seen 
to mark the arms, the lodge, and the trophies of the chief and warrior. 
It was likewise employed to give identity to the clan of which he was a 
memher, on his ad-je-da-teg or graye-post. This record went but little 
fiurther ; a few strokes or geometric devices were drawn on these simple 
monuments, to denote the number of men he had slain in battle. 

It has not been suspected in any notices to which I have had accesSi 
that there was a pictorial alphabet, or a series of homophonous figures, in 
which, by the juxtaposition of symbols representing acts, as well as objects 
of action, and by the introduction of simple adjunct signs, a series of dis* 
jnnctive, yet generally connected ideas, were denoted ; or that the most prom* 
inent incidents of life and death could be recorded so as to be transmitted 
from one generation to another, as long at least as the monument and the 
people endured. Above all, it was not anticipated that there should have 
been found, as will be observed in the subsequent details, a system of 83rm- 
bolic notation for the fiongs and incantations of the Indian metas and 
priests, making an appeal to the memory for the preservation of langruage. 

Persons familiar with the state of the western tribes of this continent, . 
particularly in the higher northern latitudes, have long been aware that 
the songs of the Indian priesthood, and wabenoes, were sung from a kind 
of pictorial notation, made on bark. It is a fact which has often come to 
the observation of military officers performing duties on those frontiers, 
and of persons exercising occasional duties in civil life, who have passed 
through their territories. But there is no class of persons to whom the 
fact of such notations being nuede, is so well known, as the class of Indian 
traders and interpreters who visit or reside a part of the season at the 
Indian villages. I have never conversed with any of this latter plass of 
persons to whom the fact of such inscriptions, made in various ways, was 
not so familiar as in their new to excite no surprise or even demand re- 
mark. 

My attention was first called to the subject in 1820. In the summer 
of that year I was on an exploring journey through the lake country. At 
the mouth of the small river Huron, on the banks of Lake Superior, 
Ihere was an Indian grave fenced aroudd with saplings, and protected 
mth much care. At its head stood a po^ or tabular stick, upon which 
was drawn the figure of the animal which was the symbol of the clan to 
fvhich the deceased chief belonged. Strokes of red paint were added to 
ienote, either the number of tvar parties in which he had been engaged, 
or the number of sftalps which he had' actually taken from the enemy. 
Tiie interpreter who accompanied ns, and who was himself tinctured with 
Indian blood, ^ve the latter, as the true import of these marks. 

On quitting the river St. Louis, which flows into the head of the lake 
at the Fond du Lac, to cross the summit dividing ito ^w^^w^^wjcL^^swfc ^ 
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d^ MimiEsippi, th« way I«d thnnigh heavy and dense woodsAnd ewampii 
and the weather proved dark and raioy, so that, for a couple of days tor 
gelher, we had scarcely a glimpse of the san. 

The party consisted of sixteen persons, vith two Indian guides ; bnt 
ihelatter, withal! their adroitness in threading the maze, were completely at 
feult for nearly an entire day. At night we lay down on ground elevated 
but a few inches above the level of ihe swamp. The next morning ai 
we prepared to leave the camp, a small sheet of birch bark containing'de- 
vices was observed elevated on thtf top of a sapling, some 8 or 10 feet 
high. One end of this -pole was thriiBt firmly into the ground leaning ui 
the direction we were to go. On going np. to this object, it was found, 
with the aid of the interpreter, to be a symbolic record of the ciicum- 
itances of our crossing this summit, and of the night's encampment at ttiis 
■pot. Each person was appropriately depicted, distinguishing the soldiers 
ttom the ofhcer in command, and the latter from the scavans of the party. 
The Indiana themselves were depicted without bats, this being, as we no- 
ticed, the general symbol hi a white man or European. The entire 
record, of which a figure is annexed, accurately symbolized the circum- 
. EUinces, and they were so clearly drawn, according to their conventional 
rules, that the intelligence would be communicated thereby to any of th^ 
people who might chance to travel or wander this way. This ^aa the 
object of the inscription. 




, Fig. No. I. represents the subaltern officer in commaad of the party 
of ibe U. B. troops. He is drawn with a awoid to denota his officia} 
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rank. No. 2 denotes the person who officiated in quality of Secretary. 
He is represented holding a book. No. 3 denotes the geologist and min- 
eralogist of the party. He is drawn with a hammer. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
attaches ; No. 6, the interpreter. 

The group of iigures marked 9 represents eight mfantry soldiers, each 
of whom, as shown in group No. 10, was armed with a musket. No. 15 
denotes that they had a separate fire, and constituted a separate mess. 
Figures 7 and 8 are the two Chippewa guides, the principal of whom, 
called Chamees, or the Pouncing-hawk, led the way over this dreary sum- 
mit. These are the only human figures on this unique bark letter, who 
are drawn without a hat. This was the characteristic seized on, by them, 
and generally employed by the tribes, to distinguish the Red from the white 
race. Figures 1 1 and 12 represent a prairie hen, and a green tortoise, 
which constituted the sum of the preceding day's chase, and were eaten 
at the encampment. The inclination of the pole, was designed to show 
the course pursued from that particular spot : there were three hacks in 
it, below the scroll of bark, to indicate the estimated length of this part 
of the journey, computing from water to water, that is to say, from the 
head of the portage Aux Couteaux on the St. Louis river, to the open shores 
of Sandy lake, dhe Ka-ma-ton-go-gom-ag of the Odjibwas. 

The story was thus' briefly and simply told ; and this memorial was 
set up by the guides, to advertise any of their countrymen, who might 
chance to wander in that direction, of the adventure — for it was evident, 
both from this token j and from the dubiousness which had marked the 
prior days wanderings, that they regarded the passage in this light, and 
Were willing to take some credit for the successful execution of it. 

Before we had penetrated quite to this summit, we came to another 
evidence of their skill in this species of knowledge, consisting of one of 
those contrivances which they denominate Man-i-to-wa-teg, or Manito 
Poles. On reaching this our guides shouted, whether from a supersti,- " 
tious impulse, or the joy of having found a spot they certainly could rec- 
ognize, we could not tell. We judged the latter. * It consisted of eight 
poles, of equal length, shaved smooth and round, painted with yellow 
ochre, and set so as to enclose a square area. It appeared to have been 
one of those rude temples, or places of incantation or worship, known to 
the metas, or priests, where certain rites and ceremonies are performed. 
But it was not an ordinary medicine lodge. There had been far more 
caie in its construction. 

On reaching the village of Sandy lake, on the upper Mississippi, the 
figures of animals, birds, and other devices were found, on the rude cof- 
fins, or wrappings of their dead, which were scSaflblded around the pr^ 
cincts of the fort, and upon the open shores of the lake. Similar devicca 
were also observed, here, as at other points in this region, upon their 
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arms, war^clubs, canoes, and other pieces of moveable property, as well 
as npon their grave posts. 

In the descent of the Mississippi, we observed such devices painted on 
a rock, below and near the mouth of Elk river, and at a rocky island 
in the river, at the Little Falls. In the course of our descent to the Falls 
at St Anthony, we observed another bark letter, as the party now began 
to call these inscriptions, suspended on a high pole, on an elevated bank 
of the river, on its west shore. At this spot, where we encamped for the 
night, and which is just opposite a point of highly crystalized hornblende 
tock, called the Peace Rock, rising up through the prairie, there were left 
standing the pole3 or skeletons of a great number of Sioux lodges. It is 
near and a little west of the territorial boundary of the Sioux nation ; and 
on inspecting this scroll of bark, we found it had reference to a negocia- 
tion for bringing about a permanent peace between the Sioux and Chippe- 
was. A large party of the former, from St Peter's, headed by their chie^ 
had proceeded thus far, in the hope of meeting the Chippewa huntets, 
on their summer hunt They had been countenanced, or directed in this 
itep, by CoL Leavenworth, the commanding officer of the new post, just 
then about to be erected. The inscription, which was read off at once, by 
the Chippewa Chief Babesacundabee, who was with us, told all this ; it 
gave the name of the Chief who had led the party, and the number of 
Us followers, and gave that chief the first assurance he had, that his mis* 
sion for the same purpose, would be favourably received. 

After our arrival at St Anthony^s Falls, it was found that this system 
of picture writing was as familiar to the Dacotah, as we had found it 
among the Algonquin race. At Prairie du Chien, and at Green Bay, 
the same evidences were observed among the Monomonees, and the Win* 
nebag^es, at Chicago among the Pottowottomies, and at Michilimakinac, 
among the Chippewas and Ottawas who resort, in such numbers, to that 
Island. While at the latter plabe, on my return, I went to visit the grave 
of a noted chief of the Monomonee tribe, who had been known by his 
French name of Toma, i a Thomas. He had been buried on the hill 
west of the village; and on looking at his Ad-je-da-tig or grave post, 
it bore a 'pictorial inscription, commemorating some of the prominent 
achievements of his . life. 

These hints served to direct my attention to the subject when I returned 
to the country in 1822. The figures of a deer, a bear, a turtle, and a crane, 
according to this system, stand respectively for the names of men, and 
preserve the language very well, by yielding to the person conversant 
with it, the corresponding ^words, of Addick, Muckwa, Mickenock, and 
Adjeejauk. Marks, circles, or dots, of various kinds, may symbolize the 
number of warlike deeds. Adjunct devices may typify or explain adjunct 
acts. If the system went no farther, the record would yield a kind of in- 
^rmation both gratifying and useful to one of his countrymen who had 
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BO letters and was expert in the use of symbols ; and the interpretation 
of it, would be easy and precise in proportion as the signs were general, 
conventional, and well understood. There was abundant evidence in my 
first year's observation, to denote that this mode of comtnunication was in 
Togue, and well understood by the northern tribes ; but it hardly seemed 
susceptible of a iarther or extended use. It was not till I had made a 
personal acquaintance with one of their Medas— a man of much intelli- 
gence, and well versed in their customs, religion, and history, that a more 
enlarged application of it appeared to be practicable. I observed in the 
hands of this man a tabular piece of wood, covered over on both sides, 
with a series of devices cut between parallel lines, which he referred to, 
as if they were the notes * of his medicine and mystical songs. I heard 
him sing these songs, and observed that their succession was fixed and 
uniform. By cultivating his acquaintance, and by suitable attention and 
presents, such as the occasion rendered proper, he consented tcf explain 
the meaning of each figure, the object symbolized, and the words attached 
to each symbol. By this revelation, which was made with closed doora, 
I became a member or initiate of the Medicine Society, and also of tht 
Wabeno Society. Care was taken to write each sentence of the songy 
and chants in the Indian language, with its appropriate devices, and to 
aubfoin a literal translation in English. When this had been done, and 
the system considered, it was very clear that the devices were mnemonic-— 
that any person could sing from these devices, very accurately, what he 
had previously committed to memory, and that the system revealed a cu- 
rious scheme of symbolic notation. 

All the figures thus employed, as the initiatory points of study, related 
' exclusively to either the medicine dance, or the wabeno dance ; and each 
(lection of figures, related exclusively to one or the other. There was no 
intermixture or commingliiig of characters, although the class of subjects 
were sometimes common to each. It was perceived, subsequently, that 
Una classification of symbols extended to the songs devot^l to war, to 
hunting, and to other specific topics. The entire inscriptive system, reach* 
ing from its first rudimental characters, in the ad-je-da-tig, or grave board, 
to the extended roll oT bark covered with the incriptions of their magi- 
cians and prophets, derived a new interest from this feature. It \{;as easy 
to perceive that much comparative precision was imparted to interpreta- 
tions in the hands of the initiated, which before, or to others, had very 
little. An interest was thus cast over it distinct from its novelty. And 
in truth, the entire pictorial S3rstem was thus invested with the character 
irf'a subject of acurate investigation,' which prqmised both interest and in* 
atraction. 

' It has been thought that a simfde statem«(U of these eircumstancsssi, 
would best answer the end in view, and might well occupy the i^lac^ ^^^ 
more formal or piofound iiilrod«ctioiiL la \im^|^%»r«ra^'^^ ^<sc&kc^& 
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of the system, after much reflection, k is thought, however, that a few re- 
•Marks on the general character of this art may hot be out of place. For, 
'fiimple as it is, we perceive in it the native succedaneum for letters. It is 
liot only the sole graphic mode they have for coihmunicating ideas, but it 
•is the mode of communicating all classes of ideas commonly entertained 
by them — such as their ideas of war, of hunting, of religion, and of 
magic and necromancy. So considered, it reveals a new and unsuspected 
mode of obtaining hght on their opinions of a deity, of the structure or 
eosmogony of the globe, of astronomy, the various classes of natural ob- 
jects, their ideas of immortality and a future state, and the prevalent no- 
lions of the union of spiritual cthd material matter. • So wide and varied, 
indeed, is the range opened by the subject, that we may consider the In- 
dian system of picture writing as the thread which ties up the scroll of 
Jdie Red man's views of life and death, reveals the true theory of his 
hopes ahd fears, and denotes the relation he bears, in the secret chambers 
ijf his own thoughts, to his Maker. What a stoic and suspicious temper 
would often hold him back from uttering to another, and what a limited 
language woruld sometimes prevent his fully revealing, if he wished, 
symbols and figures can be made to represetit and express. The Indian 
is not a man prone to describe his god, but he is ready to depict him, by 9. 
iymbol. He may conceal under the-figutes of a serpent, a turtle, or a 
wolf, wisdom, strength, or malignity, or convey under the picture of the 
iun, the idea of a supreme, all-seeing intelligence. But he is not pre^ 
pared to discourse upon these things. What he believes on this head, he 
will not declare to a white man or a stranger. His happiness and success 
in life, are thought to depend upon the secrecy of that knowledge of the 
Creator and his system in the Indian view of benign arid malignant 
agents. To reveal this to others, even to hia^own people, is, he believes, 
to expose himself to the counteracting influence of other agents known 
to his subtle scheme of necromancy and superstition, and to hazard suc- 
cess and life itself This conduces to make the Red man eminently ia 
man of fear, suspicion, and secrecy. But he cannot avoid some of these 
disclosures in his pictures and figures. These figures represent ideas— - 
whole ideas, and their juxtaposition or relation on sTroll of bark, a tree, or 
a rock, .discloses a continuity of ideas. This is the basis of the system. 

Picture writing is indeed the literature of the Indians. It cannot be 
interpreted, however rudely, without letting one know what the Red man 
thinks and believes. It shadows forth the Indian intellect, it stands in the 
place of letters for the Unishinaba. * It shows the Red man in all pe- 
riods of our history^ both as he was, and sshe is\ for there is nothing 
more true than that, save and except the comparatively few instances 
where they have truly embraced escperiment^ Christianity, there has not 

* A geaerie term denoting the oommoQ peofile of tbo Iqdisa m^. 
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^r This gigantic tumulus, the largest in the Ohio valley, was opened some 
four ot five years ago, and found to contain some articles of high anti^uari^ 
.value, in addition to the ordinary discoveries of human bones, &^ .A 
rotunda was built under its centre, walled with brick, and roofed over, and 
having a long gallery leading into it, at the base of the mound. Around 
this circular wall, in. the centre of this heavy and danip mass of earth, with 
iia atmosphere of peculiar and pungent character, the skeletons and other 
disinterred articles, are hung up for the gratification of visiters, the whole 
lighted up with candles, which have the efiect to give a strikingly sepul- 
chral air to the whole scene. But what adds most to this effect, is a kind 
^exuded .flaky matter, very white and soft, and rendered brilliant by 
dependent drops of water, which hangs in rude festoons from the ceiling. 
To this rotuada^ it is said, a delegation of Indians paid a visit a year or 
two since. In the " Wheeling Times and Advertiser" of the 30th August 
1843, the following communication, respecting this visit, introducing ' a 
short draninatic poem, was published. 

' ' ^' An aged Cherokee chief who, on his way to the west, visited, the ro- 
tunda excavated in this gigantic tumulus, with its skeletons and other 
relics arranged aroupd- the walls, became so indignant at the desecration 
•and display of sepulchrsd secrets to the white race, that his companions 
and interpreter found it difficult to restrain him from assassinating the 
§fuide. His language assumed the tone of fury, and he brandished his 
knife, aathey forced, him out of the passage. Soon after, he was found 
prostrated, with his senses steeped in the influence of alcohol 

"'Tis not enough! that hated race 
Should hunt us out, from grove and place 
And consecrated shore — ^where long 
Our &thers raised the lance and song — 
Tis not enough ! — that we must go 
Where streams and rushing fountains flow 
Whose murmurs, heard amid our fears, 
Fall only on a stranger's ears — 
*Tis not enough 1 — that with a wand, 
« They sweep away our pleasant land, 

And bid us, as som^ giant-foe. 
Or willing, or unwilling go\ ^ 

6ut.tliqr.^i^i?^9j^ our yeify gtvi^ft 

To^tqjl the dead— tkey loo, ax^ ^^«&?^ ^r^-^ 
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Ontario, is a word from the Wyandot, or, as called by the Iroquois, 
Qaatoghie lang^ge. This tribe, prior to the outbreak of the war against 
them, by their kmdred the Iroquois, lived on a bay, near Kingston, which 
Was the ancicQt point of embarkation and debarkation, or, in other words, 
at once the commencement and the terminus of the portage, according ta 
ihe point of destination for all, who passed into or out of the laka Fmm 
such a point it was natural that a term so euphonous, should prevail among 
Europeans, over the other Indian names in usa The Mohawks and their 
confederates, generally, called it Cadaracqui«^which was also their name 
for the St. Lawrence. The Onondagas, it is believed, knew it, in eai^ 
tones, by the name of Oswego.* Of the meaning of Ontario, we are left 
fai the dark by commentators on the Indian. Philblogy casts some light 
on the subject. The first syllable, oti, it may be observed, aj^ears to be 
the notarial ^crement or syllable of Onondio, a hiU. Tarak, is clearly^ 
the same phrase, written darac, by the French, in the Mohawk compoowl 
of Cadaracqui; and' denotes rocks, i. e. rocks standing in the water. In 
the final vowels to, we have the same term, with the same meaning which 
they carry in the Seneca, or old Mingo word Ohio.f It is descriptive off 
• an extended and beautiful water prospect, or landscape. It possesses all 
Ae properties of an exclamanon, in other languages, but according to the 
unique principles of the Indian grammar, it is an exclamatioa-subst^i^ 
tive. How beautiful \ [the prospect, scene present} 

Erie is the name of a tribe conquered or extinguished by the Iroquoia^ 
We cannot stop to inquire into this fact historically, £irther than to iNty, 
that it was the policy of this people to adopt into their difierent tribes of 
Ae confederacy, the remnants of nations whom they conquered, and that 
it was not probable, therefore, that the Eries were aniuhilated. Nor is it 
probable that they were a people very remote in kindred and language 
from the ancient Sinondowans, or Senecas, who, it may be supposed, V 
crushing them, destroyed and exterminated their name oiJy, while th 
strengthened their numbers by this inter-adoption. In nuaiy old maps 
this lake bears the name of Erie or ''Oskwi^o." 

Huron, is the aimk de guerre of the French, for the ^Yendats," a> 
they are palled in some old authors, or the Wyandots. Charlevoix telL 
us that it is a term derived from the French word hure^ [a wild boar,] and 
was applied to this nation from the mode of wearing their hair. '^ Cluelles 
Hures!'* said the first visit^ES, when they saw them, and hence, according 
to/this respectable author, the word Huron. 

* Vide a Reminiscence of Oswego. 
t The Boand afimtiuB ww4 as in Ontaflo, to \mg • bi ths tndlut « 
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When this nation, with their confederates, the Algonquins, or Adiron- 
daks, as the Iroquois called them, were overthrown in seven^ decisive 
battles on the St Lawrenoe^ between Montreal and Qaebfc, and eompalled 
to fly west; they at first took shelter in this lake, and thus transferred their 
name to it. With them, or at least, at the same general era, came some 
others of the tribes who made a part of the people called by. the French, 
Algonquins, or Nipercineans, and who thus constituted the several tribes, 
speaking a closely cognate language, whose descendants are regarded by 
philologists, as the modern Lake- Algonquins. 

The French sometimies called this lake Mer douce^ or the Placid sea. 
The Odjibwas and some other northern tribes of that stock, call it Ottowa 
lake. No term has been found for it in the Iroquois language, unless it 
be that by which they distinguished its principal seat of trade, negociatktti 
and early rendezvous,^e island of Michilimackinac, which they called 
Tiedonderaghie. 

Michigan is a derivative from two Odjibwa^Algonquin words, signify^ 
ing large, i. e. large in relation to masses in the inorganic kingdom, and 
a lake. The French called it, generally, during the earlier periods of 
their transactions, the lake of the Illinese, or Illinois. 

Superior, the most northwesterly, and the largest of the series, is a term 
which appears to have come into general use, at a comparatively early 
era, after the planting of the English colonies. The French bestowed 
upon it, unsuccessfully, one or two names, the last of which waa Traci^ 
after the French minister of this name. By the Odjibwa- Algonquins, 
who at the period of the French discovery, and who still occupy its 
borders, it is called Gitch-Igomee, or The Big Sea-water ; from Gitchee|. 
great, and guma, a generic term for bodies of water. The term IGOMA| 
is an abbreviated form of this, suggested for adoption. 



The poetry of the Indians, is the poetry of naked thought - They 
have neither ryhme, nor metre to adorn it 

Tales and traditions occupy the place of books, with the Red Race.-^ 
They make up a kind of oral literature, which is resorted to, on long 
winter evenings, for the amusement of the lodga 

The love of independence is so great with these tribes, that they have 
never been willing to load their political system with the forms of a regU" 
lar government, for fear it might prove oppressive. 

To be governed and to be enslaved, are ideas whieh liave been con* 
firanded by the Indians. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TERMINOLOGY OF THE iS, STATES, 

BEEIVED FROM THE INDIAN LANGUAGE. 
'7%ese Extracts are made from *< Cydopcsdia Indiaensis" a MS. toork in freparoHan, 

No. I. 

. Hudson Rivee. — By the tribea who inhabited the area of the present 
County of Dutchess, and other portions of its eastern banks, as low down 
•8 Tapipan, this river was called Shatemuc — which is believed to be a de- 
frrative from Shata, a pelican. The Minis!, who inhabited the west banks, 
below the point denoted, extending indeed over all' the east half of New 
Jersey, to the falls of the Raritan, where they joined their kindred the 
Lenni Lenape, or Delawl^es proper, called it Mohicanittuck — that is to 
aay. River of the Mohicans. The Mohawks^ and probably the other 
branches of the Iroquois, called it Cahohatatea — 3, term of which the in- 
terpreters who have furnished the word, do not give an explanation. The 
jt>refixed term Caho, it may be observed, is their name for the lower and 
principal falls of the Mohawk. Sometimes this prefix was doubled, with 
the particle ha, thrown in between. Hatatea is clearly one of those de- 
icriptive and afHrmative phrases representing objects in the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, which admitted as we see, in other instances of their 
compounds, a very wide range. By some of the more westerly Iro- 
quois, the river was called Sanataty. 

'. AlbaNt. — The name by which this place was known to the Iroquois, 
at an early day, was Schenectady, a term which, as recently pronounced 
by a daughter of Brant, yet living in Canada, has the still harsher sound 
of' Skoh-nek-ta-ti, with a stress on the first, and the accent strongly on 
tbe^&tecood sylkble, the third. and fourth being pronounced rapidly and 
short. The transference of this name, to its present location, by the 'Eng 
lish, on the bestowal on the place by Col. Nichols, of a new.name, derived 
from tfee Ehike of York's Scottish title, is well known, and is. stated, 
with some connected traditions, by Judge Benson, in his eccentric memoir 
before the New York Historical Society. The meaning of this name, as 
derived froipn the authority above quoted, is Beyond the PineSy having 
been applied exclusively in ancient times, ll the southern end of the 
ancient portage path, from the Mohawk to the Hudson. By the Minci, 
who did not live here, but extended. However, on the west shore above 
C«zac)cie,' and.evcm Coeymans, it appeaw to have been called Gaishtinic. 
The Mohegans, who long continued to occupy the present area of Rens- 
selear and Columbia counties, called it Pempotawuthut, that is to say, the 
Cjty or Place of the Coundl Fire. None of these terms appear to have 
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found favour with the European settlers, and, together with their prior 
names of Beaverwyck and Fort Orange, they at once gaveway, m 1664^ 
to the present name. A once noted eminence, three miles west, on 
the plains, i. e.* Trader^s Hill, was called Isutchera, or by prefixing the 
name for a hiU, Yonondio Isutchera. It means the hill of oil. Norman't 
Kill, which enters the Hudson a little below, the Mohawks called 
Towasentha, a term which is translated by Dr. Yates, to mean, a place 
of many dead. 

Niagara. — ^It is not in unison, perhaps, with general expectation, to find 
that the exact translation of this name does not entirely fulfil poetic pre- 
conception. By the term 0-ne-aw-ga-ra, the Mohawks and their co-tribes 
described on the return of their war excursions, the neck of water which 
connects lake Erie with Ontario. The term is derived from their name 
for the human neck. Whether this term was designed to have, as vaanf 
of t^eir names do, a symbolic import, and to denote the importance of this 
communication in geography, as connecting the head and heart of the 
country, can only be conjectured. Nor is it, in this instance, probable. 
When Europeans came to see the gigantic falls which marked the straiti 
it was natural that they should hsve supposed the name descriptive of that 
particular feature, ratb«r than the entire river and portage. We havi 
been assured, however, that it is not their original name for the wat6^faU| 
cJthough with them, as with us, it may have absorbed this meaning. 

Buffalo. — The name of this place in the Seneca, is Te-ho-sa-ro-ro. lis 
import is not stated. 

Detroit, — By the Wyandots, this place is called Teuchsagrondie ; 
by the Lake tribes of the Algic type, Wa-we-d-tun-ong : both^ terms sig** 
nify the Place of the turning or Turned Channel. It has been remarked: 
by visiters who reach this place at night, or in dark weather, or are other- 
wise inattentive to the courses, that owing to the extraordinary inToiuti<ms 
of the current the sun appears to rise in the wrong place. 

Chicago. — This name, in the Lake Algonquin dialects, to preserve the 
same mode of orthography, is derived from Chicagowunzh, the wild 
onion or leek. The orthography is French, as they were the discoverers 
and early settlers of this part of the west. Kaug, in these dialects is a 
porcupine, and She kaug a polecat The analogies in these words are 
apparent, but whether the onion was named before or after the' animals- 
must be judged if the age of the derivation be sought for. • 

Tuscaloosa, a river of ILlabama. From the Chacta words iushka^ a 
warrior, and luaa black. — ^[Gallatin.] 

Aragiskb, the Iroquois name for Virginia, ' 

AssARiGOA, the name of the Six Nations for the Governor of Virginia, 

OwENAGUNGAS, a general name of the Iroquois for the New England; 
Indians. 

OteseonteO) a spring which is the IhmA qC ^^n^i^ \>^^9Km!K^ 

20 
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C^woNAGON ; a considerable river of lake Superior, noted from early 
times, for the large mass of native copper found on its banks. This name 
. is said to have been derived from the following incident. It is known 
that there is a small bay and dead water for some distance within its 
mouth. In and out of this embayed water, the lake alternately flows, ac- 
cording to the influence of the winds, and other causes, upon its level. 
An Indian woman had left her wooden dish, or Onagon, on the sands, at 
the shore of this little bay, where she had been engaged. On coming 
lack from her lodge, the outflowing current had carried ofl* her valued 
utensil. Nia Nin-do-nau-gon ! she exclaimed, for it was a cuiions piece 
of workmanship. That is to say — Alas ! my dish F 

Chuah-nah-whah-hah, or Valley of the Mountaifls. A new pass in the 
Rocky Mountains, discovered within a few years. It is supposed to be 
in N. latitude about 40®. The western end of the valley gap is 30 miles 
wide, which narrows to 20 at its eastern termination, it then turns oblil][ue 
to the north, and the opposing sides appear to close the pass,.yet there is 
a narrow way quite to the foot of the mountain. On the summit there is 
a large beaver pond, which has outlets both ways, but the eastern stream 
dries early in the season, while there is% continuous flow of water west 
In its course, it has several beautiful, but low cascades, and terminates in a 
pkicid and delightful stream. This pass is^ now used by emigrants. 
. Aqitipn^k. — The Narragansett name for Rhode Island. Roger Wil- 
liams observes, that he couM never obtain the meaning of it from the na- 
tives. Th^ Dutch, as appears by a map of Novi Belgii published at Am- 
sterdam in 1659, called it Roode Eyknt, or Red Island, from the autum* 
nal colour of its foliage. The present term, as is noticed, in Vol. III. of 
the Collections of the R. I. Hist. Soc. is derived from this. 

Ingafatchow, a beautiful lake in the mountains at the sources of the 
river Hudson. — [Charles F. Hoffman, Esq.] 

HousATONic ; a river originating in the south-western part of Massa- 
chusetts, and flowing through the State of Connecticut into Long Island 
Sound, at Stratford It is a term of Mohegan origin. This tribe on retiring 
> eastward from the banks of the Hudson, pissed over the High-lands, into 
this inviting valley. We have no transmitted etymology of the term, 
and must rely on the general principles of their vocabulary. It appears 
to have teen called the valley of the stream beyond the Mountains, from 
(W4, the notarial sign of wudjo, a mountain, atun, a generic phrase for 
stream or channel, and ic, the inflection for locality. 

Wea-nud-nec. — The Indian name, as furnished by Mr. CSuIIivan, 
• [D. Rev.] for Saddle Mountain, Massachusetts. It appears to be a deriva- 
tive from Wa-we-a, round, i. e. any thing round or crooked, in the inani- 
mate creation. 

Ma-hai-vke ; The Mohegan term, as given by Mr. Bryant [N. Y. II. P.J 
for Great BaiTJDJgioD, Berkshire County, MassacbaMMB. 
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Massachusetts. — This was not the name of a particular tribe, but a 
geographical term applied, it should seem, to that part of the shores of the. 
North Atlantic, which is' swept by (he tide setting into, and arouad the 
peninsula of Cape Cod, and the wide range of coast trending southerly. 
It became a generic word, at an early day, for the tribes who inhabited this 
coast. It is said to be a word of Narragansett origin, and to signify the 
Blue Hills. This is the account given of it by Roger Williams, wh(> 
was told, by the Indians, that it had its origin from the appearance ci 
an island off the coast. It would be more in conformity to the general 
requisitions of ethnography, to denominate the language the New Eng- 
land-Algonquin, for there are such great resemblances in the vocabulary 
and such an identity in grammatical construction, in these tribes, that we 
are constantly in danger, by partial conclusions as to original supremacy, 
of doing injustice. The source of origin was doubtless west and south 
west, but we cannot stop at the Narragansetts, who were themselves deriva- 
tive from tribes still farther south. The general meaning given by Wil- 
liams seems, however, to be sustained, so far as can now be judged. The 
terminations in ett, and set, as well as those in at and ak, denoted locality 
in these various tribes. We see also, in the antipenultimate Chu, the root 
of Wudjo, a mountain. 

Ta-ha-wus, a very commanding elevation, several thousand feet above 
the sea, which has of late years, been discovered at the sources of the 
Hudson, and named Mount Marcy. It signifies, he splits the sky.— ^ 
[Charles F. Hoffman, Esq.] 

Mono, the name of a distinguished chief of New England, as it appears 
to be recorded in the ancient pictorial inscription on the Dighton Rock, 
in Massachusetts, who flourished before the country was colonized by the 
English. He was both a war captain, and a prophet, and employed the 
arts of the latter office, to increase his power and influence, in the former. 
By patient application of his ceremonial arts, he secured the confidence 
of a large body of men, who were led on, in the attack on his enemies, 
by a man named Piz-hu. In this onset, it is claimed that he killed forty 
men, and lost three. To the warrior who should be succesful, in this en* 
terprize, he had promised his younger sister. [Such are the leading events 
symbolized by this inscription, of which extracts giving full details, as in- 
terpreted by an Indian chief, now living, and read before the Am. Eth^ 
logical Society, in 1843, will be furnished, in a subsequent number.] 

Tioga. — A stream, and a county of the State of New- York. Fjrom 
Teoga, a swift current, exciting admiration. 

DioNDEROGA, Bii aucieut name of the Mohawk tribe, for the site at the 
mouth of the Schoharie creek, where Fort Hunter was afterwards built 
[GoL t^. L. Stone.] 

Almouobxco, a generic name of the Indifoie te ^<^n« '!^'^:^^|a3Av^'^^^ 
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OB the Amsterdam map of 1659) in which it is stated that it u^^sthus <' by 
d inwoonders genaemt" (So named by ^the natives.) 

Ikocoisia, a name bestowed in the map, above quoted, on that portion oi 
the present state of yermont, which lies west of the Green Mountains, 
stretching along the eastern bank, of Lake Champlain. By the applica- 
tion of the word, it jjs perceived that the French were not alone m the use 
they made of the apparently derivative term " Iroquois," which they 
gave 10 the (then) Five Nations. 



NAMES OF THE SEASONS. 



The fdlowing are tne names of the four seasons, in the Odjibwa 
tongue : "* 

Pe-bon, Winter, From Kone, Snow. 

Se-gwun, Spring, " Seeg, Hunning water. 

Ne-bin, Summer, " Anib, A leaf. 

Ta-gwa-gi, Autumn, " Gwag, The radix of behind &c. 

By adding the letter g to these terms, they are placed in the relation of 
verbs in the future tense, but a limited future, and the terms then denote 
nea:^ tointer, &c Years, in their account of time, are counted by winters. 
There ia no other term, but pe-boan, for a year. The year consists of 
twelve lunar months, or moons. A thoon is called Ge^zis, or when 
spoken of in contradistinction to the sun, Dibik Geezis, or nightnsun. 
' The cardinal points are as follows. 

(a) North, Ke wi din-ung. 

{b) South, O shd wan-ung. 

{c) ^East, Wd biiin-ung. 

{d) West, Ki, be nn-ung. 

a. Kewadin is a compound derived from Ke-wa, to return, or come 
home, and nodin, the wind. b. Oshauw is, from a root not apparent, but 
which produces also ozau, yellow, &c. c. Waban is from ab, or wab, light 
d. Kabeun, is the name of a mythological person, who is spoken of, in 
their fictions, as the father of the winds. The inflection ung, or oong, in 
each term, denotes course, nlace, or locality. 
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I. 

WHSfiLiNo (Va.), August 19th, 1843. 
I HAVE just accomplished the passage of the Alleghany mountams, ift 
the direction from Baltimore io this place, and ;nust say, that aside from 
the necessary fatigue of night riding, the pass from the Cumherland 
mountains and Laurel Hill is one of the easiest and' most free frooti 
danger of any known to me in this vast range. An excellent railroad 
now extends from Baltimore, hy Frederick and Harper's Ferry, up the 
Potomac yalley and its north branch quite to Cumberland, which is 
seated just under the mountains, whose peaks would seem to bar all 
farther approach. The national road finds its way, however, through a 
gorge, and winds about where '^ Alps on Alps arise," till the whole yast 
and broad-backed elevation is passed, and we descend west, over a 
smooth, well cgnstmcted macadamized road, with a velocity which is 
some compensation fcnr the toil of winding our way up. Uniontown is 
the first principal place west. The Monongahela is crossed at Browns- 
ville, some forty miles above Pittsburgh, whence the road, which is 
everywhere well made and secured with fine stone bridges, culverts and 
viaducts, winds around a succession of most enchanting hiUs, till it 
enters a valley, winds up a few more hills, and brings the travellers ou^ 
on the banks of the Ohio, at tUs town. 



1 
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The eijitire distance from the head of the Chesapeake to the waters 
of the Ohio is not essentially different firom three hundred miles. We 
were less than two days in passing it, twenty-six hours of which, part 
night and part day, were spent in post-coaches between Cumberland and 
this place. Harper's Ferry is an impressive scene, but less so than it 
;would be to a tourist who had not his fancy excited by injudicious 
descriptions. To me, the romance was quite taken away by driving 
into it with a tremendous clattering power of steam. The geological 
structure of this 'section of country, from water to water, is not without 
an impressive lesson. In rising from the Chesapeake waters the strati- 
fied rocks are lifted up, pointing west, or towards the AUeghanies, and 
after crossing the summit they point east, or directly contrary, like the 
two sides of the roof of a house, and leave the inefvitable conclusion 
that the AUeghanies have been lifted up by a lateral rent, as it were, at 
the relative point of the ridge pole. It is in this way that the granites 
and their congeners have been raised up into their present elevations. 

I did not see any evidence of that wave-like or undulatory structure^ 
which was brought forward as a theory last year, in an able paper for- 
warded by Professor Rogers, and read at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at Manchester. No organic 
remains are, of course, visible, in this particular section, at> least until 
we strike the coal and iron-stone formation of Pittsburgh. But I have 
been renewedly impressed with the opinion, so very opposite to the 
present geological theory, that less than seven thousand years is suffi- 
cient, on scien^fic principles, to account for all the phenomena of fossil 
|dants, shells, bones and organic remains, as well as the displacements^ 
disruptions, subsidences and rising of strata, and other evidences of 
extensive physical changes and disturbances on the earth's sur&ce. And 
I hope to live to see some American geologist build up a theory on just 
philosophical and scientific principles, which shall bear the test of truth. 

But you will, perhaps, be ready to think that I have felt more interest 
in the impressions of plants in stone, than is to be found in the field of 
waving com before the eye. 1 have, however, by no means neglected 
the latter ; and can assure you that the crops of com, wheat and other 
grains, throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania and Western Virginia, are 
excellent. Even the highest valleys in the AUeghanies are covered 
with crops of corn, or fields of stacked wheat and othe|^ grains. Gene- 
rally, the soil west of the mountains is more fertile. The influence of 
the great western limestones, as one of its original materials, and of the 
oxide of iron, is clearly denoted in heavier and more thrifty ccimfields 
along. the Monongahela and Ohio valleys. 

Of the Ohio River itself, one who had seen it in its full flow, in April 
and May, would hardly recognize it now. Shrank in a volume far 
below lis noble banks, with long spits of sand andgravel running almost 
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across it, and level sandy margins, once covered by water, where armies 

might now mancBuvre, it is bat the skeleton of itself. Steamboats of a 

hundred tons burden now scarcely creep along its channel, which would 

form cockboats for the floating palaces to be seen here in the days of 

its venial and autunmal glory. 

Truly yours, 

HENRY R. COLCRAFT. 



Grave Creek Flats (Va.), August 23, 1843. 
I HAVE devoted several days to the examination of the antiquities of 
tills place and its vicinity, and find them to be of even more interest 
than was anticipated. The mos^ prominent object of curiosity is the 
great tumulus, of which notices have appeared in western papers ; but 
this heavy structure of earth is not isolated. It is but one of a series 
of mounds and other evidences of ancient occupation at this point, of 
more than ordinary interest. I have visited and examined seven mounds, 
situated within a short distance of each other. They occupy the summit 
level of a rich alluvial plain, stretching on the left or Virginia bank of 
the Ohio, between the junctions of Big and Little Grave Creeks with 
that stream. They appear to have been connected by low earthen 
entrenchments, of which plain traces are still visible on some parts of 
the commons. They included a well, stoned up in the usual manner, 

which is now filled with rubbish. 

# 

The summit of this plain is probably seventy-five feet above the 
present summer level of the Ohio. It constitutes the second b^nch, or 
rise of land, above the water. It is on this summit, and on one of the 
most elevaited parts of it, that the great tumulus stands. It is in the 
shape of a broad cone, cut off at the apex, where it is some fifty feet 
across. This area is quite level, and commands a view of the entire 
plain, and of the river above and below, and the west shordb of the 
Ohio in firont. Any public transaction on this area Would be visible to 
multitudes around it, and^it has, in this respect, all the advantages of the 
Mexican and Yucatanese teocalli. The circumference of the base has 
been stated ai a little under nine hundred feet ; the height is sixty-nine 
feet. 

The most interesting object of antiquarian inquiry is a small flat stone, 
inscribed with antique alphabetic characters^ which was disclosed on the 
o|>ening of the large mound. These characters are in the ancient rock 
alphabet of sixteen right and acute angled single stokes, used by the 
Pelasgi and other early Mediterranean nationa^ and ^hkL >i ^SBd^^w^Gl^ 1 
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niibA modem Runie as well as the Bardic. It is now some four orfi?e 
yeait since the completion of the excavations, so far as they have b^n 
i&ede) aad the discovery of this relic* Several copies of it soon got 
abroad, which diffei-ed from each other, and, it was supposed, £rom the 
original. This conjecture is true ; neither the ^int puhlidaed in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, in 1839, nor that in the American Pioneer, in 1843, 
is correct. I have terminated this uncertainty hy taking copies by a 
scientific process, whiph does not leave the lines and figures to the 
uncertainty of man's pencil. 

The existence of this ancient art here could hardly be admitted, other- 
wise than as an insulated fact, without some corroborative evidence, in 
habits and customs, which it would be reasonable to look for in the 
exi(9tiitg ruins of ancient occupancy. It is thought some such testimony 
has been found. I rode but yesterday thiee miles bade to the rai^e of 
high hills which encompass this sub-valley, to see a rude tower of stone 
stfUdding on an elevated point, called Parr's point, which commands a 
view of the whole plain, and which appears to have been constructed 
is a watch-tower, or look-out, £rom which to descry an approaching 
enemy. It is much dilapidated. About six or seven feet of the work 
is tftill entire. It is circular, and composed of rough stones, laid witb- 
6^1 mortar, or ihe mark of a hammer* A heavy mass of fallen wall lies 
SlDund, covering an area of some forty feet in diameter. Two similar 
p^nts of observation, occupied by dilapidated towers, are represented to 
exist, one at the prominent summit of the CMiio and Grave Creek hilli) 
Und another on the promontory on the opposite side of the Ohio, in 
Belmont county, Ohio. 

It is known to all acquainted with the wiurlike habits of our Indians^ 
^t they never have evinced the foresight to post a regulsu: sentryi and 
tiiese rude towers may be regarded as of cotemporaneous age with the 
kfterment of the inscription. 

Several polished tubes of stone have been found, in one of the lesser 
0IOuih)s. the use of which is not very apparent. One of these, now on 
my table, is 12 inches long, 1^ wide at one end, and 1^ at the other. It 
is made^of a fine, compact, lead blue steatite, mottled, and has been 
^eonskueted by boring, in the manner of a gun barrel. This boring is con- 
tibued to within about three-eighths of an inch of the larger end, through 
which but a small aperture is left. If this small aperture be looked 
through, objects at a distance are more clearly seen. Whether it had 
this telescopic use, or others, the degree of art evinced in its construc- 
-Hon is far from rude. By inserting a wooden rod and valve, this tube 
would be converted into a powerful syphon, or syringe. 

I have not space to notice one or two additional traits, which serve to 
awaken new interest at this ancient point of aboriginal and appaarently 
mixed tfcttlemelatf and must omit them till my next. 
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III. 

Gratb Creek FlAts, August 24, 1843. 

' The gfeat maaiid at these flats was opened as a place of public resovt 
about foitf years i^. For this purpose a horizontal gallery to its centre 
Was dug and bricked up, and provided with a door. The centre was 
walled round as a rotunda, of about tweQty-fi¥e feet diamet^i and a 
irtiaft sunk from the top to intersect it ; it was in these two excavationa 
that the skeletons and accompanying relics and ornaments were founds 
All these articles are arranged for exhibition in th^s rotunda, which it 
l^ted up with candles. The lowermost skeleton is almost entire, and 
in a good state of preservation, and is put up by means of wires, on tha 
walls, it has been overstretched in the process so as to measure six 
feet ; it should be about five feet eight inches. It exhibits a noble framd 
of the human species, bearing a skull with craniological developments 
of a highly favorable charoter. The face bones are elongated, with ft 
long chin and symmetrical jaw, in which a full and fine set of teeth| 
ftbove and below, are present. The skeletons in the upper vault, where 
Ibe inscrij^ion stone was found, are nearly aU destroyed. 

It is a damp and gloomy repository, and e^ibits in the roof and walla 
<^ the rotunda one of the most extraordinary sepulchral displays which 
the woxU afi^ds. On casting the eye up to the ceiling, and ike heads 
of the pillars supporting it, it is found to be encrusted, or rather fes* 
"looned^ with a white, soft, flaky mass of matter, which had exuded from 
the mound above. This apparently animal exudation is as white as 
snow. It hangs in pendent masses and globular drops ; the surface is 
covered with large globules of clear water, which in the reflected light 
have all the brilliancy of diamonds. These drops of water trickle to the 
floor, and occasionally the exuded white matter falls. The wooden 
pillars are furnished with the appearance of capitals, by this substance. 
That it is the result of a^ soil highly diarged with particles of matter, 
apsing from the decay or incineration of human bodies, Is the only 
theory by which we may account for the phenomenon. Curious and 
unique it certainly is, and with the faint light of a few candles it would 
not require much imagination to invest the entire rotunda with sylph- 
like forms of the sheeted dead. 

An old Cherokee chief^ who visited this scene, recently, with hSm 
compani(His, on his way to the West, was so excited and indignant at 
the deseoratioB of the tumulus, by this display of bones and relics to the 
gaze of the white, race, that he became furious and unmanageable ; his 
friends and interpreters had to force him out^ to prevent his mwaflg inftfi^g 
the guide ; and soon after he drowned his senses in alcohol. 

That this spot was a very ancient point of settlement by the huntec 
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race in the Ohio valley, and that it was inhahited by the present red 
race of North American Indians, on the arrival of whites west of the 
Alleghanies, are both admitted facts ; nor would the historian and anti- 
quary ever have busied themselves £eurther in the matter had not the 
kncribed stone come to light, in the year 1839. I was mformed, yes- 
terday, that another inscription stone had been found in one of the 
mailer mounds on these flats, about five years ago, and have obtained 
data sufficient as to its present location to put the Ethnological Society 
on its trace. If, indeed, these inscriptions shall lead us to admit that 
Ae continent was visited by Europeans prior to the era of Columbus, it 
b a question of very high antiquarian interest to determi|ie who the 
tisitors were, and what they have actually left on record in these antique 
tablets. 

I have only time to add a single additional fact. Among the articles 
fimnd in this cluster of mounds, the greater part are commonplace, in 
our western mounds and town ruins. I have noticed but one which 
bears the character of that unique type of architecture found by Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Catherwood in Central America and Yucatan. . With 
flie valuable monumental standards of comparison furnished by these 
gentlemen before me, it is impossible not to recognize,, in an ornamental 
stone, found in one of the lesser mounds here, a specimen of similar 
workmanship. It is in the style of the heavy feather-sculptured ornaF- 
ments of Yucatan — ^the material being a wax yellow sandnstone, dark- 
ened by time. I have taken such notes and drawings of the objects 
sbove referred to, as will enable me, I teust, in due time, to give a^con- 
nected account of them to our incipient society. 



IV. 

Massillon, Ohio, August 27th, 1843. 
SiNCB my last letter I have traversed the State of Ohio, by stage, ,to 
this place. In coming up the Virginia banks of the Ohio from Mounds- 
yille, I passed a monument, of simple construction, erected to the 
memory of a Captain Furman and twenty-one men, who were killed by 
the Indians, in 1777, at that spot. They had been out, from the fort at 
Wheeling, on a scouting party, and were waylaid at a pass called the 
narrows. The Indians had dropped a pipe and some trinkets in the 
path, knowing that the white men would pick them up, and look at 
Aem, and while the latter were grouped together in this act, they fired 
and killed every man. The Indians certainly fought hard for the pos- 
session of this valley, aiming, at all times, to make up by stratagem what 
they lacked in numbers. I doubt whether there is in the histoiy of the 
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spread of ciyiliflation oyer the world a theatre so rife with partkMii 
adventure, massacre and murder, as the valley of the Ohio and tha 
eountiy west of the Alleghany generally presented between the break* 
ing out of the American revolution, in '76, and the close of the Blaok 
Hawk war in 1832. The true era, in &ct, begins with the French war, 
in 1744, and terminates with the Florida war, the present year. A 
work on this subject, drawn from authentic sources, and written witk 
split and talent, would be read with avidity and possess a penuanent 
interest. > 

The face of the country, from the Ohio opposite Wheeling to the 
waters of the Tuscarawas, the north fork of the Muskingum, is a series 
of high rolling ridges and knolls, up and down which the stage traveb 
slowly. Yet this section is fertile and well cultivated in wheat and 
com, particularly the latter, which looks well. This land cannot be 
purchased under forty or fifty Mollars an acre. Much of it was originally 
bought for seventy-five cents per acre. It was over this high, wavy laiid| 
that the old Moravian missionary road to Gnadenhutten ran, and I poi^ 
sued it to within six miles of the latter place. You will recollect this 
locality as the scene of the infamous murder, by Willianjison and his 
party, of the non-resisting Christian Delawares under the ministry of 
Heckewelder and Ziesberger. 

On the Stillwater, a branch of the Tuscarawas, we first come to level 
lands. This stream was noted, in early days, for its beaver and other 
furs. The last beaver seen here was shot on its banks twelve years 
ago. It had three legs, one having probably been caught in a trap or 
been bitten off. It is known that not only the beaver, but the otter, 
I wolf and fox, will bite off a foot, to escape the iron jaws of a trap. It 
has been said, but I know not on what good authority, that the hare 
will do the same. 

We first struck the Ohio canal at Dover. It is in every respect a 
well constructed work, with substantial locks, culverts and viaducts. It 
is fifty feet wide at the top, and is more than adequate for all present 
purposes. It pursues the valley of the Tuscarawas up to the summit| 
by which it is connected with the Cuyahuga, whose outlet is at Cleve- 
land. Towns and villages have sprung up along its banks, where be&te 
there was a wilderness. Nothing among them impressed me more than 
the town of Zoar, which is exclusively settled by Germans. There 
seems something of the principles of association — one of the fallacies c£ 
the age — ^ih its large and single town store, hotel, fcc., but I do not 
know how far they may extend. Individual property if held. Tha 
evidences of thrift and sldll, in cultivation and mechanical and mill work| . 
are most striking. Every dwelling here is surrounded with fruit and 
fruit trees. The botanical garden and hot-house are on a large scale^ 
and exhibit a favorable specimen of the present state of horticulture. 
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One of tbe assistaats very kiadly plucked ibr me some . fine fruit, and 
tdiUnteily ofifered it. Zoar is quite a plaoe of resort as a ride for tke 
neighboriDg towns. I may remark^ en passcmty that there is a large 
j^portioa <^ Germui population throughout Ohio. Thejr are . orderly, 
thrifty and industrious, and fall readily into our political system and 
habitj9. Numbers of them are well educated in the German. They 
embrace Lutherans as well as Roman Catholics, the latter predomi- 

Among the towns which have recently sprung up on the line of the 
CMial, not the least is the one from which I date this letter. The name 
idi the notect French divine (Massillon) wab ai&xied to an uncultivated 
Iqpot, by some Boston gentlemen, some twelve or fourteen years ago. 
jh k now one of the most thriving, city-lookmg, business places in the 
ibtetiOT of C^o. In the style of its stores, mills and architecture, it 
JBemihd)^ the visitor of that extrac^nary gfowth and sprit which marked 
tike eariy years of the building of Rochester. It numbers churches for 
S^iiscopalians, Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians, and also Lu- 
therans and Romanists% About three hundred barrels of fiour can be 
fumed out p^r diem, by its mills. It is in the greatest wheat-growing 
teunty m Ohio (Stark), but is not the eounty-seat, which is at Canton. 



V. 

Detroit, Sept. 15th, 1843, 
'- • In passing &om the interior of Ohio toward Lake Erie, the face of the 
country exhibits, in the increased size and number of its boulder stones, 
evidences of the approach of the traveller toward those localities of 
Olenites and other crystalline rocks, from which these erratic blocks and 
^^ater-wom masses appear to have been, in a remote age of our planet, 
l^moved.^ The soil in this section has a freer mixture of the broken 
down slates, of which portions are still in place on the shores of Lake 
Brie. The result is a clayey soil, less favorable to wheat and Indian 
«om. We came down the cultivated valley of the Cuyahoga, and 
teached the banks of the lake at fhe fine town of Cleveland, which is 
Elevated a hundred feet, or more, above it, and commands a very ex<- 
lebsire view of the lake, the harbor and its ever-busy shipping. A day 
ITBB employed, by stage, in this section of my tour, and the next carried 
tine, by steamboat, to this ancient French capital. Detroit has' many 
kiteresting historical associations, and appears destmed, when its railroad 
is finished, to be the chief thoroughfare for travellers to Chicago and the 
Mississippi valley. As my attention has, however, been more taken 



up, on my way, with the past than the present and future condition of 
the West, the chief interest which the route has excited must necessarily 
arise firom.the same source. 

Michigan connects itself in its antiquarian features with that charac- 
ter of pseudo-civilisation, or modified faarharianism, of which the wqrks 
and mounds and cireumrallations at Grare Greek Flats, at Marietti^,ji|t 
Circleyilie and other well known points, are evidences. That t^Mf 
improved condition of the hunter state had an andint but partial oqm^ 
nection with the eai!y civilisation of Europe, appeara ^ow to be a bif 
inference, from the inscribed stone of QraFe Credc, and other teac^.^ 
European arts, discovered of late. It* is also evident that the cen^ 
American type of the civilisation, or ivther advuuse to civilisation, of itif 
red race, reached this length, and finally went down, with its gross iiqkr 
atry and horrid rites, and was merged in the better knowA and still f^ 
isting form of the hunter state which was found, respectively, by Cc^bsfl^ 
Cartier, Verrezani, Hudson, and others, who first dropped anchor 0%€f9g 
coasts. ' 

There is strong evidence furnished hy ar survey of the western OQis^ir 
try &at the teocalli type of <^e Indian civilisation, so to call it, deviB|<- 
oped itself from the banks of the Ohio, in Tennessee and Viiginia, wei^ 
and noith-westwardly across the sources of the Wabash, the Musldng* 
um and oliher streams, toward Lake Michigan and the borders of Wi|- 
cOnsin territory. The chief evidences <^ it, in Michigan and Indiana, 
consist of a remarkable series oi curious garden beds, or aocorately &|fr- 
jowed fields, &6 perfect outlines of which have been preserved by the 
grass of the oak openings and prairies, and even among the heaviest fgiK 
eo^ts. These remains of an ancient cultivation have attracted much attefe^ 
tion from observing settlers on the Elkhart, the St. Jose^^s, the Kala- 
mazoo and Grand river of Michigan I possess some drawings of thecre 
anomalous remains of by-gone industry in the hunter race, taken in t^ 
mer years, which are quite remarkable. It is worthy ot remark, too, 
that no large tumuli, or teocalli, etxist in this particular portion of the 
West, the ancient population of which may therefore be supposed io ' 
have been borderers, or frontier bands, who resorted to the Ohio vaUey 
as their capital, or place* of annual visitation. All the mounds scattered 
through Northeam Ohio, IncKana and Michigan, are mere barrows, or r^ 
positories of the dead, and would seem to have been erected posterior tp 
the &H or decay of lite gross idol worship and the offer of human sacri- 
fi!ce. I have, within a day or two, received a singular implemeiit w ^- 
nament of stone, of a orescent shape, from Oakland, kiihis State, whifiii 
connects the scattered and out-lying xemains of the smaller JUQundf 9 
and traces of ancieit tigrieultordi labor, with tfad andqiilies of Qhwra 
C^IUts 
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Detroit, Sept. 16th, 1843. 

The antiquities of Western America are to be judged of by isolat- 
ri and disjointed discoveries, which are often made at widelj distant 
points and spread over a very extensive area. The labor of comparison 
and discrimination iSi the several eras which the objects of these discov- 
eries establish, is increased by this difiusion and disconnection of the 
times and places of their occurrence, and is, more than all, perhaps, hin- 
dered and put back by the eventual carelessness of the discoverers, and 
Hie final loss or mutilation of the articles disclosed. To remedy this evil, 
every discovery made, however apparently unimportant, should in this 
^ca of the diurnal and periodical press be put on record, and the objects 
diemselves be either carefiiUy kept, or given to some public scientific in- 
elitation. 

An Indian chief called the Black Eagle, of river Au Sables (Michigan), 
diKOvered a curious antique pipe of Etruscan ware, a few years ago, at 
llmnder Bay. This pipe, which is now in my possession, is as remark- 
able for its form as for the character of the earthenwar^ firom which it 
is made, differing as it does so entirely from th^ coarse earthen pots and 
vesseb, the remains of which are scattered so generally throughout 
North America. * The form is semi-circular or horn-shaped, with a qua- . 
drangular bowl, and having impressed in the ware ornaments at each angle. 
I have never before, indeed, seen any pipes of Indian manufiu^ture of 
feaked clay, or ear^enware, such articles being generally carv^ out of 
steatite, indurated clays, or other soft mineral substances. It is a pecu- 
Uariiy of this pipe that it was smoked from the small end, which is rounded 
for the purpose of putting it between the lips, without the intervention 
of a stem. 

The discoverer told me that he had taken it from a very antique grave. 
A large hemlock tree, he said, had been blown down on the banks of the 
river, tearing up, by its roots, a large mass of earth. At the bottom of the 
excaVBtion thus made he discovered a grave, which contained a vase, 
out of which he took the pipe with some other articles. The vase, he 
aaid, was broken, so that he did not deem it worth bringing away. The 
other articles he described as bones. 

Some time since I accompanied the chi^ Kewakonce, to get an an- 
dent clay pot, such as the Indians used when the Europeans arrived on 
the continent. He said that he had discovered two such pots, in an. en- 
tire state, in a cave, or crevice, on one of the rocky islets extending 
niordi of Point Tessalon, which is the northern cape of the entrance ck 
the Straits of St. Mary's into Lak^ Huron. From this locality he had 
i»au>red one of them, and concealed it at a distant point We travelled 
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in canoes. We landed on the northern shore of the large island of St 
Joseph, which occupies the jaws of those expanded straits. He led me 
up an elevated ridge, covered with forest, and along a winding narrow 
path, conducting to some old Indian cornfields. All at once he [popped 
in this path. ^^ We are now very near it," he said, and stood still, look- 
ing toward the spot where he had concealed it, beneath a decayed trunk. 
He did not, at last, appear to be willing to risk his luck in life^-such is . 
Indian superstition — by being the actual discoverer of this object of vene- 
ration to a white man, but allowed me to make, or rather complete, tlte 
re-discovery. 

With the exception of being cracked, this vessel is entire. It comth 
ponds, in material and character, with the fragments of pottery usually 
found. It is a coarse ware, tempered with quartz or feld-spar, and soeli 
as would admit a sudden fire to lie built around it. It is some ten inches 
in diameter, tulipnshaped, with a bending lip, and without supports be- 
neath. It was evidently used as retorts in a sand bath, there being no 
contrivance for suspending it. I have forwarded this curious relic entire 
to the city for examination. I asked the chief who presented it to m&f 
and who is a man of good sense, well acquainted with Indian traditioBti 
how long it was^since such vessels had been used by his* ancest<^. Hb 
replied, that he was the sei^enth generation, in a direct line, sinee tbe 
French had first arrrived in the lakes. 



VH 

DfiTBOiT, Sept. 16th, 1843. 

There was found, in an island at the west extremity ct Lake HaroB| 
an ancient repository of human bones, which appeared to have been gatli- 
ered from their first or ordinary place of sepulture, and placed in this 
rude mausoleum. The island is called Isle Ronde by the French, and is 
of small dimensions, although it |ias a rocky basis and affords sugar ma- 
ple and other trees of the hard wood species.; This repository was first 
disclosed by th6 action of the lake against a diluvial shore, in which the 
bones were buried. At the time of my visit, vertebrsB, tibi», portions of 
crania and other bones were scattered down the fidlen bank, and served 
to denote the place of their iiiterment, which was on the margin of the 
plain. Some persons supposed that the leg and thigh bones denoted an 
unusual length ; but by placing them hip by hip with the living speci- 
men, this opinion was not sustained. ^ 

All these bones had been placed longitudinally. They were arranged in 
order, in a wide grave, or trench. Contrary to the usual practice of the pre* 
sent tribes of red men, the skeletons were laid north •]vi«^'<a&u \^v&ss^ 
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9fiivwi <4 the most aged Indian chie& in that vicinity for information re- 
0|^Qctmg these hones---4)y what tribe they had been deposited, and why 
4hiay bad <been laid north and south, and not east and west, as they uni- 
fe^ly bury. But, with the usual result as to early Indian traditions, 
they bad no information to offer. Chusco, an old Ottawa prophet, Jince 
4ead, remarked that they were {nrobably of the time of the JndiaQ bones 
IcHind in the eaves on the island of Michilimackinac. 

In ^ small plain on Uie same island, near the above repository, is a long 
llhandoned Indian burial-ground, in which the interments ar^ made in the 
ordinary way. This, I understood from the Indians, is of the era of the 
.||i60upation of Old Mackinac, or Peekwutinong, as they continue to call 
a|h-hi place which has been abandoned by both whites ^nd Indians, sol- 
4i#rs and missionariesy about seventy years. I caused excavations to be 
jnade in these graves, and found their statements to be generally verified 
lyr tlie character of the articles deposited with the skeletons ; at least 
they were all of a date po^erior to the discovery of this part of the o<yun- 
ifj hy the Fjrench. There were found the oxydated remains of the brass 
ly^unti^gs of a chief 8 ftisil, coi'roded fire steels and other steel tmple- 
n^flitay Vermillion, w^unpum, and other cherished or valued articles. I 
Htnt a perfect shSl^ tdk&B firom one g[ these graves^ to^ Dr. M<»ton, the 
#l|t]i^ iof. ^^ Cranio,'' while ht was proofing that work. No Indians 
have resided on this island within the memory of iany white man or In- 
dian with whom I have conversed. An aged chief whom I interrogated, 
called Saganosh, who has now been dead some five or six years, told me 
that he was a small boy when the preil^n^ settlement on the island of 
Michilimackinac was commenced, and the English first took post there, 
and began to remove their cattle, &c., from the old fort on the peninsula, 
and it wa^ abonA th^ tio\e that the Indian village of Minnisains, or Isle 
,SU»d9> was ahandoaed. It had before formed a link, as it were, in the 
Jtrairerse of thia part of the lake (Huron) in canoes to old Mackinac. 

The Indians opposed the transfer of the post to the island of Michilir* 
mapkiQaCj 1^ iiireatened the troops who were yet in the field. They 
h»4 no ^sannon, but the commanding 4^fficer sent a vessel to Detroit for 
ont. This vessel had a quick trip, down and up, and brought up a 
^IVQ, which was fired the evening ^e came into the harbor. Tins pro-- 
4aoed an imiMFession* I have made some inquiries to fix the date of this 
teansfercf post8,aad!thmkitwas at ort^utHieopeniD^of theeraof the 
^P^eriean revelation, at which period the British garrison did not feel 
itself safe in a m^e stodcade of timber on the main ah<Nre. This stocks 
a^e^; il^^ed with tibe name of a fort, had not been burned on the taking 
of it, by surprise, and the massacre of the English troops by the Indians, 
4afKiBg PofitiacHi war. This oMSsacre, it will be recoUected, was m 1763 
jiif^webte-yetni before the opening of the American war; 
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VIII. 

Detroit, Oct. iSfli, 1843, 

The so-called copper rock of Lake Superior yras brought to tbia place, 
a day or two fiinc&, in a Teasel from Sault Ste-Maricj havmg been tra^ 
ported from ita orig^al localt^, od the Ontonagon riv^, at no wmH Ib^ 
and expense. It b upwards of tweuty-diree years since! first ria^^ 
this [cqiackAhle specimen of native copper, in the /orests of Lake Supe- 
nOT. It ,haa b^en 30(oewhat diqaijiiahed in size and weighty in the meai^ 
time, by risitQig and tiaveUers in that remote C|^uarter;' but retains, yen 
well, ite original character and general features. 

I have Juit retiuned from a re-examination of it in a store, in one of 
the main streets of this city, wjiere it has been deposiied by the present 
fTOpp^ioT, ^ho deeigi^ to exhibit it to the curious. Its greatest 'eng^ 
is finirff et six inches ; its greatest width about four feel ; its maximum 
^ck^^ ^eighteen inches. These are rough measurements with the rule! 
It 13 a^Qt|t .e^Urely composed of malleable copjter, and hears st^iEiiu 
marks of the visits formerly paid to it, in the evidences of portions whiui' 
(laye frofp ti^o to time been cut off. There are no scales in the ci^ 
luge enough) or other means of ascertaining its precise weight, and^ 
thus twmipatiqg the uncertainty arising from the several. eBfimates here- 
tpfor^ made. It has been generally estimated here, smce its arrival, lo 
weigh between six and seven thousand pounds, or aboutthiee and a half 
tOBjs, and is by &r the largest known and described specimen of nati^ 
copper on the glob^. Rumors of a la^er piece in South America are 
appQtyphal. 

Th& t^waiioa, to the curious and scientific world, of this extraord^ 
(ui^|ip^ of native metal is at least one of the practical results of thie 
coppei-mioing tn^nia which carried ^o many advenluiers northward, into - 
the region of Lake Superior, the past summer (1 S43). The person wEo 
has secured this treasure (Mr. J. Eldred) has been absent, on the busi- 
ness, since early in June. He succeeded in removing it from its diluvial 
bed on the banks of the river, by a car and sectional railroad of two links, 
formed of timber. The motive power was a tackle attached to treei, 
which was woiked by men, from fourteen to twenty of whom weib 
em^cgcednponiit. These lafls were alternately moved forward, as the 
9itr passed j^om ^le hindmost. 

In .this mannv ^^^ i^o^k was dragged four nules .and a.hall^ tfitcmt 
loogh c^ntry, fo a.curveof the river below its iaUs, ^d beloiy the 
junctwp of its forks, where it was received by ».^<fat, and conveyed ifi 
,lhp mc>uth of the river, on the lake shore. At tbi^ ppi^t it was pjut at 
Imsrd a pchoooer, and taken to the Mls,or S^olt Ste-]U|aiie,and Ih^tce, 
J^idngrbeentnusported across the portage,en)herkedfcr..petto^. Tb» 
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entSre distance to this place is a little within one thousand mSes ; tbiee 
hundred and twenty of which lie beyond St. Mary's. 

What is to be its future histcnry and disposition remains to be seen. It 
will probably find its way to the museum of the National Institute in the 
liew patent office at Washington. This would be appropriate, and it is 
slated that the authorities hare asserted their ultimate daim to it, probably 
imder the 3d article of the treaty of Fond du Lac, of the 5th of August, 
lBd6. 

I have no books at hand to refer to the precise time, so &r as known, 
when this noted mass of copper first became known to Europeans. 
Pirobably a hundred and eighty years have elapsed. Marquette, and his 
deroted companion, passed up the shores of Lake Superior about 1668, 
which was several years before the discovery of the Mississippi, by that 
amineut missionary, by the way of the Wisconsin. From the letters of 
D'Ablon at Sault Ste->Marie,it appears to have been known prior to the 
arrival of La Salle. These allusions will be sufficient to show that the 
lock has a historical notoriety. Apart firom this, it is a specimen \trhich 
]t|b6ih mineralogically and geologically, well worthy of national pre- 
servation. 

It is deairly a boulder, and bears 'marks of attrition firom the action 
of water, on some parts of its rocky surfiice as well as the metallic 
portions. A minute mii^eralogical examination and description of it are 
required; Th^ adhering rock, of which there is less now than in 1820, 
is apparently serpentine, in some parts steatitic, whereas the copper ores 
of Keweena Point on th^t lake, are found exdusively in the amygdaloidk 
and greenstones of the trap formation. A circular depression of opaque 
crystalline qufurtz, in the form of a semi-geode, exists in one &ce of it ; 
other parts of the mass dijBclose the same mineral. Probabty SOO lbs. rf 
^ metal have been hacked off, or detached by steel chisels, once it hai 
byeii known to the whites, most of this within late years. 



IX. 

Detroit, Oct. 16th, 1843. 
In the rapid development of the resources and wealth of the^Westi 
there is no object connected with the navigation of the upper lakes of 
mote proactive importance than the improvement dibit delta, or flats 
of the St. "Clair. It is here that the only practical impediment occms to 
the passage of heaYjr shipping, between Buffido and Oucago. Thia 
Mta is formed by deposits at the pomt of discharge of the river St. Gkfar, 
into Lake St CSair, and ooeors at the estimated distance of abo«t tln^ 
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six miles above the city. The flats are fiui-shaped, and spread, I 
inclined to think, upward of fifteen miles, on the line of their greatest 
expansion. 

There are three principal channels, besides sub-channels, whidb cany 
a depth oi from four to six fathoms to the very point of their exit ialo 
the lake, where there is a bar in each. This bar, as is shown by the 
chart of a survey made by officers Macomb and Warner, of the topogra* 
phical engineers, in 1842, is very similar to the bars at the mouths ci the 
upper lake rivers, and appears to be susceptible of removal, or improve- 
ment, by similar means. The north channel carries nine feet of water 
over this bar, the present season, and did the siune in 1842, and is the 
one exclusively used by vessels and steamboats. To the latter this tor* 
tuous channel, which is above ten miles &Tther round than the middle 
channel, presents no impediment, besides the intricacies of the bar, bol 
increased diiig^nce. • 

It is otherwise, and ever must remain so, to vessels propelled by saib. 
Such vessels, coming up with a fair wind, find the bend so acute and 
mvolved at Faint aux Chenes^ at the head of this channel, as to bring ihb 
wind directly ahead. They are, consequently, compelled to cast anchor ^ 
and await a change of wind to turn this point, A delay of eight or ten 
days in the upward passage, is not uncommon at this place. Could the* 
bar of the middle channel, which is direct, be. improved, the saving; kk 
both time and distance above indicated would be made. This is n 
object of public importance, interesting to all the lake States and Territe* 
ries, and would constitute a subject of useful consideration for Goi»* 
gress. Every year is adding to the number and .size oi our lake 
vessels. The rate of increase which doubles our population in a given 
number of years must also increase the lake tonnage, and add n^ir 
motives for the improvement of its navigation. 

Besides the St. Glair delta, I know of no other impediment in the 
channel itself, throughout the great line of straits between Bu Alo and 
Chicago, which prudence and good seamanship, and well found vessels^ 
may not ordinarily surmount. The rapids at Black Rock, once so fonn!« 
dable,have long been obviated by the canal dam. The straits of Detroit 
have been well surveyed, and afford a deep, navigable channel at all 
times. The rapids at the head of the river St. Clair, at Port HuroBi 
have a sufficiency of water for vessels of the largest class, and only 
require a &ir wind for their ascent. 

The straits of Michilimacldnac are believed to be on the same water 
level as Lakes Huron and Michigan, and only present the phenomenon 
of a current setting east or west, in compliance with certain laws of tiie 
reaction of water driven by winds. Such are the slight impediments on 
this extraordinary line of inland lake navigation, which is carried ovial 
M aven^ altitude of somettnimlewi l^?i «» %«^\*^^ 
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<if the AtlaBt£&. . When this line of commerce requires to be iiyertef 
JMMtii,,thtough the straitu of St. Mary's into Lake Superior, a period rapr 
idly approaching, a short canal of three-fourths of a mile will ho. required 
Vt Ihe iSoult Ste-Marie, and some excavation made, so as to permit yes- 
'Mb of heavy tonnage to cross the bar in IskQ George of those steaita. 



X. . ■ 

DuNDAfi, Canada West, Oct. 26th, 1843. 
.: ^ob.tujka!smjly for the study of American antiquities the aborigine^ 
»bftye, from the earliest period, practised ibe interment of fheir arn^, 
lytensils and ornaments, with the dead, thus furnishing evidence of the par- 
Ifcular state of their skill in the aftsi, at the respective eras of &eir1iistory. 
'^o a:people without letters there could scarcely have been abetter in- 
dex than such domeaitic monuments furnish, to determine these eras ; anfl 
.it 4» hence that the exaqiination of their m^nds ax^l burial-places 
/pasumes so importa.nt a character in the inyestigation of history. Here* 
• •ftofoi^e these inquiries have been confined to portions of the continept 
f#outb and west of the great chain of lakes and the St. Lawrence; but 
rihe advancing settlements in Canads^ at this time, are beginning to dis- 
.doee objects of this kind^and thus enlarge the field of inquiry. 
. 1 had, yesterday^ quite an interesting excursion to one of these ancient 
{daces of sepulture north of the bead of Lake Ontario. The locality is 
:-^ the tow^ip of Beverly, about twelve milea distant frpm Dundas. 
vXhe rector of the {i^ish, the* Rev. Mr. McMurray,had kindly made 
arrangements for my visit. We set out at a very early liour, on horse- 
teck, the air beii^ keen, and the mud and water.in the rx>ad ,so qom- 
tipletelj- frozen as to bear our horsey. We ascended tibie jno.untain i^id 
. passed on to the table land, about four miles, to the house of a wort}^ 
-IpMi^hionec of Mr. McM., by whom we were kindly welcomed, and after 
Tgiviaf -u? a warm breakfast, he tpok us on, with a stout team, about sjx 
, imiles on the Guelph road. Diveiging from this, about two miles to the 
ie&ty ttiiroqgh a heavy primitive forest, with oceasional clearjngft, we can^e 
-4e.thBjspot. Itisin the 6th concession of Beverly. 

We were now about seventeen miles, by th^ road, from the extreme 
ibmi (d'lak^ Ontario, at the town.of .Han4]tQn,-.B):MiUngton Bay ; a^d on 
r^ntm^^rmam Iwanches.^f ,the.bright:aQd busy miil-stifeia^^ yalli^ 

itff li^undiis,. As.tbis j^t of ttbe.cpupti^ is ^et .encumbered with'de^^e 
f itiM). ri4w i>fft , wbgabcn.ntasaes jdI ilyees, mkk Jsit^Mttprme^^^^r^ 
.}4i|»on%.^.iBq^ioe{,jpu^:,wflyi aufl ?Ji>r}gt]|?i fUfpi^i o,o..tUe.;?fc^* ot^ 
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ia oAer paH» of the foreat Tbere wa» nothing at first B%ht to betdkeii 
that the hand of m»n had ever been exercised there* Yet this woode4 
sidge eadbriiced die locality we were inquest of, 8(nd the »ntiqaitj qf 
JhtefiBenCi and accumulations of human boQes on this height is to be 
inferred, from thekr occurrence amidst this. forest, and beneath t)ie roots 
tf ttbd largest trees. 

It is some five or six years since the discovery was made. It happeoetd 
firom the blowing down of a large tree, whose roots laid bare a quantify 
t€ hufiftan bones. Search was then made^and has been renewed at.$id^ 
4iequent times, the result of which has been the disclosure of human ske- 
letons in such abundance and. massive quantities as to produce astoniahr 
ment. This is the characteristic feature. Who the people were, aa^ 
bow such an accumulation should have occurred, are questions whiq^ 
have been often asked. And the interest of the scene Js by no xqieans 
kissened on observing (hat the greater part of these bones are deposijb^ ' . 
Hot in isolated and single graves as the Ilidians now bury, but io^ wi(^ 
and long trenches and rude vaults* in which the skeletons are piled Iffjifr 
gitudtnaUy upon each othef. In tins respect they resemble a single: 4^ 
posit, mentioned in a priot letter, as occunijQ^ on Isle Mond$x in l4^ 
Huron. And they would appear, as is the case with the latter, to he 
ve-iaternajents of bodies, after the flesh had decayed, collected. QroimtMr 
&rst places of sepulture. 

^ No one-p^not the oldest inhabitant — remembers the residence of JjOf 
dians in this locaition, nor doestiiere appear to be any tradiijon an 0^ 
sulgect It is a common opinion among the settlers that there 9UBt 
have been a great battle fought here, which would account fi>r ihjSi aoct^ 
mulation, but this idea does not appear to be sustained by an examina- 
tion of the skulls, whkh, so far as I Saw, exhibit no m^ks of violence. 
Besides, there are present the bones and crania of women and chil^nQJii, 
with implements and artieles c^dojaoestic use, such as are ordinarily depo- 
sited with the /dead. The supposition c^ pestilence, to account fciir..ihe 
number, is sdiject to less objeotion ; yet, if admitted, there is no io^g^ 
liable state of Indian population in this quarter, which could have pro- 
duced such heaps. The trenches, so far as examined, extend over the 
-entire ridge. One of the transverse deposits, I judged^ could -not inclu46 
-less than fifteen hundred square feet. The whole of this had been oqce 
dug over, in search of curiosities, such as pipes, shells, beadS| 4c^| qf 
which a large number were found. Amon^ the evidences of interments 
here since the discovery of 'Canada, were several brass kettles, in one pf 
which were five in&at skulls. n . 

Could we determine accurately the time required for the, growth of a 
beech, or a black oak, as ^y are found on these deposits, of sixteei|) 

-eighteen and twenty inches and two feet in diameter, the date of the 
abandonment or cdm|detion of ihe interments might be very nearly £xed. 
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The time of the growth of these species is, probably, much lefss, ia the 
temperate latitudes, aad in fertile soils, than is commonly supposed. I 
'am inclined to think, from a hasty surrey, that the whole deposit is th^ 
result of the slow accumulation of both ordinary interment, and the peri- 
odical deposit or re-interment of exhumed bones brought from contigu- 
ous hunting camps and villages. To this, pestilence has probably added. 
The ridge is said to be the apex or highest point of the table lands, and 
would therefore recommend itself, as a place of general interment, to the 
natires. Bands, who rove from place to place, and often capriciously 
abandon their hunting villages, are averse to leaving their dead in sudi 
isolated spots. The surrounding country is one which must have affinrded 
all the spontaneous means of Indian subsistence, in great abundance. 
The deer and bear, once very numerous, still abound. 

We passed some ancient beaver dams, and were informed that the 
country east and north bears similar evidences of its former occupation by 
the small furred aniqials. The occurrence of the sugar maple adds 
another element of Indian subsistence. There are certain enigmatical 
walls of earth, in this vicinity, which extend several miles across the 
country, following the leading ridges of land. Accounts vary in repre- 
senting them to extend from five to eight miles. These I did not see, 
but learn that they are about six feet high, and present intervals as if for 
gates. There is little likelihood that these walls were constructed for 
purposes of military defence, remote as they are from the great waters, 
and aside from the great leading war-paths. It is for more probable that 
Ibey were intended to intercept the passage of game, and compel the deer 
to pass through these artificial defiles, where Uie hunters lay in wait for 
them. 

Ancient Iroquois tradition, as preserved by Golden, represents this 
'4Mction of Canada, extending quite to Three Rivers, as occupied by 
'ttke Adirondacks ; a numerous, fierce, and warlike race, who carried on 
a determined war against the Iroquois. ^The same race, who were 
toarited as speaking a different type of languages, were, at an early day, 
called by the French by the general term of Algonquins. They had 
tiuree chief residences on the Utawas and its sources, and retired north- 
westwardly, by that route, on the increase of the Iroquois power. Who- 
ever the people were who hunted and buried their dead at Beverly, it is 
manifest that they occupied the district at and prior to the era of the dis- 
covery of Canada, and also continued to occupy it, after the French had 
introduced the fur trade into the interior. For we find, in the manufius- 
tured articles buried, the distinctive evidences of both periods. 

The antique bone beads, of which we rabed many, in riiu^ with crania 
and other bones, from beneath the roots of trees, are in every respect 
similar to those found in the Qrave Creek mound, which have been im- 
jnoperly called ^ ivory." Amulets of bone and shell, mi pipes of fine 
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gteatite and indurated red clay, are also of this early period, and are 
such as were generally made and used by the ancient idbabitants prior to 
the introduction of European wrought wampum or seawan, and of beads 
of porcelain and glass, and ornamented pipes of coarse pottery. I also 
examined several large marine shells, much corroded and decayed, which 
had been brought, most probably, from the shores of the Atlantic. 
. Hayiog made such excavations as limited time and a single BgtAe 
would permit, we retraced our way to Dundas, which we readied after 
night&U, a little fiitigued, but well rewarded in the examination of an 
dbject which connects, in several particulars, the antiquities of Canada 
irith those <tf the United States. *\ 
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HflA GfF TAE- settlement OP DETROIT, AND tBfi 
SfHMTS BETWEEN LAEES ERIE AND BtUiEC»«. ■ 
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. Trat'fbHawitigigi^niy relative to ili6 esdy oc^upeBcy of these ^Btirpk^ 
were copied from the originals in the pi^Hic atCbiyesJa Pu^s^^bif Qf^ 
Cass, while he exercised the functions of minister at the court of France. 
The first relates to an act of occupancy made on the banks of a tributary 
of the Detroit river, called St. Deny's, probably the river Aux Canards, 
The second coincides with the period usually assigned as the origin of the 
post of Detroit. They are further valuable, for the notice which is inci- 
dentally taken of the leading tribes, who were then found upon these straits. 
It will be recollected, in perusing these documents, that La Salle had 
passed these straits on his way to/' the Illinois," in 1679, that is, eight 
years before the act of possession at St. Deny's, and twenty-tvso years 
before the establishment of the post of Detroit. The upper lakes had 
then, however, been extensively laid open to the enterprise of the mis- 
sionaries, and of the adventurers in the ^r trade. Marquette, accom* 
panied by AUoez, had visited the south shore of Lake Superior in 1668, 
and made a map of the region, which was published in the Lettrea Edi' 
fiantes. This zealous and energetic man established the mission of St. 
Ignace at Michilimackinac, about 1669 or 1670, and three years after^ 
wards, entered the upper Mississippi, from the Wisconsin. Vincennes, 
on the Wabash, was established in 1710 f St. Louis, not till 1763.'|* 

Canada, 7th June, 1687. 
A renewal of the taking possession of the territory upon the Straits [De- 
troii] between Lakes Erie and Huron^ by Sieur de la Duranthaye 

OHver Morely JSquerry^ Sieur de la Duranthaye^ commandant in the name ' 
of the King of the Territory of the Ottawasy 3!Ramisj PotiaioaiameB^ 
SiouXy and other tribes under the orders of Monsieur y the Marquis de 
I)enonsvillej Governor ^ General of New France. 
This day, the 7th of June, 1687, in presence of the Rev'd Father An- 

geleran. Head of the Missions with the Ottawas;|; of Michilimackinac, the 

* Nicollet's Report. • t Law's Historical Dis, 

I This is, manifestly, an error. The water of this act of possession appears to 
have mistaken the bank of the St Maiy's, one of the tributaries of the Miami of the 
Lakes, in the Miami country, for the Sault de Ste-Marie, at the outlet of Lake Su- 
perior. The latter position was occupied, at the earliest dates, to which tradition 
reaches, hv a branch of the Algonquins, to whom the French gave the name, £rom 
iha&iQs ofihe river at that locality, of Saidteux. They are better known, at this day 
aader the juune of Cbippewaa aad Odjibwas. _: 
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Sioux of Mons. dejii Forest, fertn^yooiririiwitlafit of Fort ^w Loom qH 
the Illinois, of Mcais; de Lble, <kHr LieutenBnt, aiid of Moisi dJ^ B^u- 
tiiii^ Likifmisuit of Fort St. Jdsepb^ ohi the Sttiilar ^D^troit] ibc^tween 
t^tikei^' MttfbA Mid &ie. Wig deela^rib to all wbotn it tey kefeaftei,«taiF* 
eifttf, tlitfi liire have eoiiie v^n tiie baBkird£:&e m«ff St; D^ny^situtt 
t»^tiird» leagues from Lalde Emy in th6iS^aitro64lie)iteid Lake! Etfe 
land Htifoi^ o^thft south of aaid straits; md- aEboat'iliei'cntnmtie bai ttfc 
n^h side^^rand iu itib tumtxii tdto King, VbsA we xentBh^ poiisetsicM 
iXOab igM p<»s^ established' bj Monsi La Saile for ibeiHtatii^ the: Voyf^ 
ages he made or caused to be made in vessi^irDm Niagara tD.Jd[idiit|- 
liladdnacf, ih tlie;4^etrs * *^ * * * attach of-whidbt we hayeiavisied to 
he sefc !np aniew a sta^ with ;the aafms 0£ th|9 King, k ordartasiakatb^ 
said renewed taking possession, and ordered several cabins -tp her erected 
for the accommodation of the French and the Indians of the Shawnees 
and Miamis, who had long been the proprietors of the said territorji 
but who had some time before withdrawn 6om the same for their greater 
advantage. 

The present act p'i^scrf ii onr'^i^b^,' slgiiAi fcy our hands, and by 
R^; ta,4i^ Abgeli^^aii, of the sodety df JeikiifiSy-^ MM.DeIa F^lbst, 
De liii^ ttivi De B^au'^Bitt) thuiriti tfai^ orig^ > . J 

■■■■■•■■■•'■■■ ■ ^. ■ .■. ... . . y .J 

Angelerao, Jeaui^e^ 

^ . Pe bDuranthaje.ikGrardtter}. ,* 

» De Beauyais^ and 

De)a Forest. 

1 • • • ■ X» 

' '(bo^pa^ed By m ariiYi &e oifigMal M ihy lyMdis, €o«<i«flIc^ 'S^eteW^ 
of tlie Kin'^, dndRe^^er In Cfaitftif the Royal CdtittcffBi Qtiebee,Mtf^ 
gCr1bei[!f, aM ei'tfe page /){triij)^ 

' Collaf64 « ;(Jtieb^ this rith Sept^ ^^ 

[Signed], B*«* b¥ VA»i)i«WL. > 

Mtmoit (^Motisiem de la MotheCadUlaCyracMwe teiheesiabHabmeni^ 
• JEIWrdi^, uddr^ssed t0 the MnkMr qfMtuimit^ \4ih S^tembm-y 1704 :.,■ 
LaM^ke CadUlac rekders as ueconni qflm amdUetrelaiwe to Hh^^eiit^ 
blMiMfki d/Ddt^fiiti k^ fveiff0f» andmuaer^. Jtutbe MkitUr t»ko 

' a. Was i^ hot ifi 1699 fhat ytMi preyed to^ine lib estiri^Munent Vi 
Yte Sti^n^ ^M<ih ieipfidfate liike ^ferie frdfai Leike HutOBl ? / 

■ 'A. Yes, ttiyliOrd. •• ..-•.■■:,:.' :■•,-,:. 

i^. Vf^^^e itt mdtives W!ileh induced fcdto wish ta ftrtifyim 
i^elB Ifridre, afid ttiake lih estifbiyhmeiiit ? 

' * A. I ^tid several. The fhrst Was to ixikke ^ ifrolig post, which shoidd 
not be subject to the fet(Mkmi3i6i}ieit^pik^]hf 
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tf French and Savages, in order to curb the Iroquois, who had coiiataal^ 

Ijr annoyed oar colonies and hindered their prosperity. 

- Q. At what time did you leare Quebec to go to Detroit ? 

::- A» On the 8th of March, 1701. I reached Montreal the ISth, 

when, we were obliged to make a ch^mge. • • • • I left La Chine the 5th 

of June with fifty soldiers and fifty Canadians— Messrs. De Fonty, Cap- 

t^n, Duque and Chacomach, Lieutenants. I was ordered to pass by the 

Orand Riyer of the Ottawas, notwithstanding my remonstrances. I 

arriyed at Detroit the 24th July and fortified myself there immediately ; 

had the necessary huts made, and cleared up the grounds, j[Nreparatoijr to 

ils being sowed in the autumn* 

Compare these data, firom the highest sources, with the Indian tradi- 
tion of the first arriyal *of the French, in the upper lakes, recorded at 
page 107, OmoTA, No. 2. 



THE CHOCTAW INDIANS. 

, The TkkOwg StnOnel of the 18th ult, referring to this tribe ef 
Indians, has the following :— ^^ The last. remnant of this once powerful 
tribe are now crossing our ferry on their way to their new homes in the 
fiur West To one who, like the writer, has been fiuniliar to their bronze 
hiexpressiye fiuDes from infimcy, it brings associations of peculiar sadness 
to see them bidding here a last fiurewell perhaps to the old hills whibh 
gaye birth, and are doubtless equally dear to him and them alike. The 
jBjnBt j^aymates of our in&noy were the young Choctaw boys o^the then 
.woods of Warr^ county. Their language was once scarcely less fiuni- 
liar to us than our mother-English. We know, we Uunk, the character 
of the Choctaw well. We knew niany of their present stalwart brayes 
in those days of early life when the Indian and white alike forget dis- 
guise, but in the unchecked exuberance of youthful feeling show the real 
character that policy and habit may afterwards so much cental ; and 
we know that, under the stolid stoic look he assumes, there is burning in 
tiie Indian's nature a heart of fijre and feelii^, and an all«obsenang keea- 
Hess of apprehension, that marks and remembers eyerything that oecurs, 
and eyery insult he receiyes. Cunni-at a hah ! Th^ are going away ! 
With a yisible reluctance which nothing has oyercome but the stem 
necessity they feel impelling them^ they haye lodced their last on the 
, grayes of their sires — ^the scenes of their youth — and haye taken up their 
Mhm toilsome march, with their household gods amoi^ them, to Aeir 
new faomeln a strange land. T)>ey leaye names to many of 9ar rivopi, 
towns and counties ; and so long as our State remains, the Ghpctaws, 
.who 0Dfie.4^wAed most ofher §^ will be leniembered.'? . / , 







A SYNOPSIS OF CARTIER'S VOYAGES 6f DISCOVERY 

AT NORTH AMERICA. 

I 

FIRST VOYAGE. 

• 
FoRTY-Two years had elapsed from the discovery of America by Colum* 

bus, when Jacques Cartier prepared to share in the maratime enterprise 

of the age, by Visiting the coast Cartier vvas a native of Normandy, and 

sailed from the port of St Malo, in France, on the 20th April, 1534. It 

will be recollected that the conquest of Mexico had been completed 11 

years previous. Cartier had two small vessels of 60 tons burden and 61 

men each. The crews took an oath, before sailing, <' to behave ihemr 

selves truly and faithfully in the service of the most christian king," Fraut 

cis I. Ailer an unusually prosperous voyage of 20 days, he made cape 

'< Buona Vista" in Newfoundland, which he states to be in north latitude^ 

48^ 30'. Here meeting with ice, he made the haven of St Catherine'% 

where he was detained ten days. This coast had now been known since 

the voyage of Cabot, in 1497, and had been frequently resorted to, by 

fishing vessels. Jean Denis, a native of Rouen, one of these fishermeni 

is said to have published the ^rst chart of it, in 1506. Two years afler 

wards, Thomas Aubert, brought the first natives from Newfoundland te 

Paris, and this is the era, 1508, commonly assigned as the discovery of 

Canada. The St Lawrence remained, however, undiscovered, nor does 

it appear that any thing was known^ beyond a general and vague knowr 

ledge of the coast, and its islands. The idea was yet enterteCined, indeedi^ 

it will be seen by subsequent facts, that America was an island, and that a 

passage to the Asiatic continent, existed in these latitudes. ' 

On the 21st May, Cartier continued his voyage, sailing '< north and by 

east" from cape Buona Visia, and reached the Isle of Birds, so called 

from the unusual abundance of sea fowl found there, of the young of 

which the men filled two boats, '' so that*' in the quaint language of the 

journal, '' besides them which we did eat fresh, every ship did powder 

and salt five or six barrels." He also observed the godwit, and a larger 

and Ticious bird, which they named margaulx. While at this island, 

they descried a polar bear, which, in their presence leapt into the sea^axuL 
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thus escaped. On their subsequent passage to the main land, they 
again encountered, as they supposed, the same animal swimming towards 
land. They manned their boats, and " by main strength overtook her, 
whose flesh was as good to be eaten, as the flesh of a calf two years 
old." This bear is described to be, '' as large as a cow, and as white as a 
swan." 

On the 27th Jie reached the harbour of " Carpunt" in the bay " Les 
Chastaux," latitude 51°, where he was constrained to lay by, on account 
of Jtj\e ftocumulation of ice, till the 9th of June. The narrator of the voy- 

'■14'' K • ' • ' 

age takes ^his occasion to del^cdbe* certain parts of the coast and waters of 
Newfoundland, the island of St. Catherine, Blanc Sablon, Brest, the Isle 
of Birds, and a numerous group of Islands called the Islets. But 
these memoranda are not conQeY;tad,'with any observations or discoveries 
of importance. Speaking of Bird and Brest Islands, he says, they^tflford 
** Ifrea^ store of god wits, and crows, with red beaks and red feet,'* ^tho 
*^ EQtake their nests in holes underground, even as conies.'' Near this lo- 
di^y^' there is great fishing." 

On the iOtli June, he entered a port in the newly namied island of 
Birest, to procure wood and water. Meantime, boats were dispatched to 
^xpimre among the islatids, which were found so numerous ^< that it was not 
pOft^ble they might b« told, for they continued about 10 leagues beyond 
tbe staid ))Ort;" The exptorei^ slept on an islands The aext day tbey 
tontiatt^ their discoveries along the zoasBt, and having passed the islandsi 
fe^Md a harren, which they named St Alnthony : one or two leagues be* 
gk>ild,tlfey focmd a small river mimei St SeTvansport^ and beire stet up- a 
Itftm. About three leagues further, they discovered another river, fetf 
Urger size, in wtk$sh Aey found salmon, and bestowted t^n it tk» name 
^ St; Jacques. 

Wh^ in the latteff position^ they descried a slap from Roeheiie, <m a 
ffisj^ng toyagBjismd rowing oat in xbtk boats, dir^ted it to a poil ndar at 
land, itt wioit k called << Jaques Oarfiier's Sbind," " iiti'hich," adds the nitt- 
M!tor, "I take to be one of tk'e b^st, in all tlw worid.^ The face of the 
country Ibey^^examinedy is^ howev^, of the most sterile and fotbiddingchax- 
dctet, bei^g little be^es ^stones and wHd ctags, and a pbee fit for vHU 
%dflfM8,'fbrifi all the North Ibbmd," he contitaes,'< I did not see a cartload 
of good earth, yet went I on shore, in many {^es, and in the lalaad 
X^ Whiti^ Sihid, (Blanc Sablon,) there is nothing eke but mobs and small 
thdrns, scattered here and there, withered md (ky. To be short, I bor 
Beve that this was the land that God allotted to Gain.'' 
' Immediately folfowingthisj we have the lank description ixf the nati?^* 
Tiie men are described as beiAg ''of an indi^rent gdoA statdi^ imi l»f- 
ness, bnt Wild and unruly. Tfaeiy wear ><heir hair tM en the to|)^Iike a 
•wteath of hay, and put a wooden pin withm it, or any other such thing. ui- 
kasd ofa nai^and^fathei^theybindcertamlnidsiett^n. Tbejfitfp 
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^othed with beast skins, «s*we]l the men as women, but tiiat the women g6 
somewhat straiter and closer in their garments, than the men ^ with their 
waists girded. They paint themselves with ceitain loan colonis; their 
boats are made of the bark of birch trees, with the which they fish, sud lakft 
great store of seals. And as far as we could understand, since oar cominf 
ihither, that is not their habitation, but they come from the main land, out «f 
hotter^ countries to catch the said seals, and/ other necessaries for their iiT- 

ing." 

From this exploratory trip, the boats returned to their newly named ha> 

'hour df Brest, on the 13th. On the l^th, being the Sabbath, service waft 
read, and the^next day Cartier continued his yo3rage, steering southerly, 
along the coast, which still w(ve a most barren and cheerless aspect. 
Much oi this part of the narrative is taken up with distances ftnd sound- 
ings, and the naming g/[ capes and islands of rery little int^rdst at the 
present day. They saw a few huts upon the cliifs on the 18th, and 
-tiamed this part of the coast '^ Les Granges,'' but did not stop to form atijr 
^acquaintance w^ thenr tenants. Cape Royal was reached utid namM 
-the day prior, and is said to be the *' greatest fishery of cods ther^ pdssUdy 
•may bQ,ifer in less than an liour we took a hundred d* them." Onr tm 
424th they diseoveored the island of St John. They saw myriads of birds 
upon the group of islands named " Margaulx," five leagues westward 
of which tiiey discovered a large, fertile, and well-timbered island, to 
which .the name of '^ Brion" was given. The corttrast presented by it&e 
-soil and prodoetiions of this island, compared with the*bleak and waiifte 
^shores they had before encountered, excited their warm admiration ;' atid 
AVith the aid of this exckement, they here saw <^wild com,'^ peas, gdbs6- 
4>erries, strawberries, damask roses, and parsley, << with other sweet Uttil 
pleasaiH herbs." They here also sawthe walrus, bear, and vir<M. 

Very tittle is to be gleaned from the subsequent parte of the voyo^, 
cmtil they reached the gulf (^ <St. Lawrence. ' Mists, head wiiids, beErr^ti 
rocks, sandy shores, storms and sunshine, alt^mat^ make up the Mi- 
scape presented to view. Much cautioii was evihced in standing' bff 
and on an iron "bound coast, and the boats were oft^n employed in ex- 
ploring along the main land. While thus employed near a shalloW 
«tream, called the " River of Boats," they saw natives crosifing flie stream 
in their canoes, bat the wind coming to blow on shore, they were com- 
pelled to retire to their vessels, without opening any communicatioft w&h 
them. On the following day, while the boats were traversiagf the coast, 
they saw a native running rilong shore after them, who mad^ signs as they 
supposed, directing them to r^urn towards the cape tWy had left. But 
«« soon as the boat t»rned he fled. They landed, however, and ptitting a 

* . . . . » 

, *^.nnde;3^0Tc the,TWfd " hQtter,*':to Tbgy.wepumiPQii- 

';% for China or, ^ East India. ., .. , ..., ^.. ...:,.., .^: 
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knife and a woollen girdle on a staff, as a good-will offering, returned to 
their yesseltf 

The character of this part of the Newfoundland coast, impressed them as 
being greatly superior to the portions which they had previously >8een9 
both in soil and temperature. In addition to the productions found at 
Brion's Island, they noticed cedars, pines, white elm, ash, willow, and what 
are denominated '' ewetrees." Among the feathered tribes they mention 
the << thrush and stock-dove." By the latter term the passenger pigeon is 
doubtless meant The '^ wild corn" here again mentioned, is said to be 
^' like unto rye," from which it may be inferred that it was the zizania, 
although the circumstance of its being an equatic plant is not mentioned. 

In running along the coast Cartier Appears to have been engrossed with 
the. idea, so prevalent among the mariners of that era, of finding a pas- 
sage to India, and it was probably on this account that he made such a 
scrupulous examination of every inlet and bay, and the productions of the 
shores. Wherever the latter offered anything favourable, there was a 
strong disposition to admiration, and to make appearances correspond with 
the theory. It must be recollected that Hudson, seventy-five years later, 
in. sailing up the North River, had similar notions. Hence the application 
of several improper terms to the vegetable and animal productions of the 
latitudes, and the constant expectation of beholding trees bending with 
fruits and spices, '^ goodly tree^" and ^ very sweet and pleasant herbs." 
That the barren and frigid shores of Labrador, and the northern parts of 
; Newfoundland, should have been characterised asia region subject to the 
divine curse, is not calculated to excite so much surprise, as the dispositi<m 
with every considerable change of soil and verdure, to convert it into a 
land of oriental fruitfulness. It does not appear to have been sufilciently 
borne in mind, that the increased verdure and temperature, were, in a great 
measure, owing to the advancing state of the season. He came on this 
coast on the 10th of May, and it was now July. It is now very wdl 
known that the summers in high northern latitudes, although short, are at* 
tende4 with a high degree of heat 

On the 3d (tf July Cartier entered the gulf to which the name of St 
Lawrence has sincabeen applied, the centre of which he states to be in 
latitude 47^ 80'. On the 4th he proceeded up the bay to a creek called 
St Martin, near bay De Chaleur, where he was detained by stress of wea- 
ther eight days. While thus detained, one of the ship's boats was sent 
a-head to explore. They went 7 or 8 leagues to a cape of the bay, where 
they descried two parties of Indians, '^ in about 40 or 50 canoes," crossing 
the channel One of the parties landed and beckoned them to foQow 
their example, '^ making a great noise" and showing ^ certain skins upon 
pieces of wood" — i. e. fresh stretched skins. Fearing their numbers, the 
seamen kept aloof The Indians prepared to follow them, in two canoeS| 
in which movement they were joined by five canoes of the oth^ V^t 
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<< who were coming from the sea side." They approached in a friendly 
manner, ''.dancing and making many signs of joy, saying in their tongae 
Nape tondamen assuath."* The seamen, however, suspected their in- 
tentions, and finding it impossible to elude them by flight, two shots were 
discharged among them, by which they were so terrified, that they fled 
precipitately ashore, ^ making a great noise." After pausing awhile, the 
^ wild men" however, re-embarked, and renewed the pursuit, but after 
coming alongside, they were frightened back by the strokes of two 
lances, which so disconcerted them that they fled in haste, and made no 
farther attempt to follow. 

This appears to have been the first rencontre of the ship's crew with 
the natives. On the following day,*an interview was brought on, by the 
approach of said '' wild men" in nine canoes, which is thus described. 
" We being advertised of their coming, went to the point where they were 
with our boats ; but so soon as they saw us they began to flee, making 
signs that they came to traflic with us, showing us such skins as they 
clothed thamselves withal, which are of small valua We likewise made 
signs unto them, that we wished them no evil, and in sign thereof, two of 
our men ventured to go on land to them, and dany them knives, with 
other iron wares, and a red hat to give unto their captain. Which, when 
^ey saw, they also came on land, and brought some of their skins, and so 
began to deal with us, seeming to be very glad to have our iron wares and 
other things, dancing, with many other ceremonies, as with their hands to 
cast sea .water on their heads. They gave us whatever they had, not 
keeping any thing, so that they were constrained to go back again naked, 
and made us signs, that the next day, they would cmne again and brmg 
more skins with them." 

Observing a spacious bay extending beyond the cape, where this inter- 
course had been opened, and the wind proving adverse to the vessels qui^ 
ting their harbour, Cartier despatched his boats to examine it, under an ex- 
pectation that it might afilbrd the desired passage-— for it is at all times to 
be observed that he was diligently seeking the long sought passage to the 
Indies. While engaged in this examination, his men discovered ^ the 
smokes and fires" of '' wild men" (the term constantly used in the narrative 
to designate the natives.) These smokes^were upon a small lake, communi* 
eating with the bay. An amiable interview took place, the natives presenting 
cooked seal, and the French making a suitable return ^ in hatchets, knives 
and beads." After these preliminaries, which were conducted with a good 
deal of caution, by deputies from both sides, the body of the men ap- 
proached in their canoes, for the purpose of traficking, leaving most of 

* In Mr. Gallatin's comparative voc^abnlary, ** Kapew^ means man, in the Shesh- 
atapoodi or Labrador. It is therefore fair to oonclnde that these were a party of Shesh- 
atiyo oA Imfians, yfhum laagnage proves them to be of the kindnd of thegieat Alfon- 
fabifiuB&y. 
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.their ;&milie8 Vebind. About 800 men women add children were esti- 
.coated, tp have been ^en at this place. The}' evinced their fHendship by 
singing and dancing, and by rubbing their hands upon the arms of their 
£uropeau visitoir^ then li&ing them up towards the heavens. An opinion 
is expressed that these people, (who were in the position assigned to the 
Micmacs in )60Q in Mj. Gallatin's ethnological, map,) might very easily 
be converted to Chnetianity. <' They go,'' says the narrator, ^ from pkce 
.40 place. They live only by fishing. They have an ordinary time to fish 
|br their provisions. The country is hxftUr than the country of Spain, and 
the fairest that can possibly be found, altogether smooth and level" To 
.^6 productions befoxe noticed, as existing on Brion's island &c,|ind which 
yrer^ likewise found here, he adds, <' white and red roses, with many other 
^wers of vexy sweet and pleasant smell." '' There be also," sa3rs the 
joucn^dist, ^^v^ny goodly meadows, full of grass, and lakes, wh^^in 

Cr ^f s^mon be." The natives called a hatchet cochvi and a knife 
* :It was now near the middle of July, and the degree of heat ex- 
^rjl^nced <m :the excursion induced Cartief to name the inlet, Baie du 
i^halj^jl— rci name it still retains. 

. On ih/e l^h of July Cartier left his moorings at St Mardii's creek, and 
l^rpQ^eded up th.e gulf, but encountering bad weather he was forced into a 
;bey, whioh appears to iiave been Gaspe, where one of the vessels lost bar 
fl^iM>r* Thi^y were forced to take shelter in a river of that bay, and 
((h<99;e 4etfdp9d thirteen days. In the mean while they opened an inter- 
l^rfe.with :the natives, who were Ibnnd in great numbers engaged in 
jKuboAg Amt makereL Forty canoes, and 200 men women and children 
•^r^ie estimated to imve been ,seen, during their detention. Presents of 
<< knives, combs, beads of glass, and other trifles of small value," were 
^^^ iti[>; them, for which they expressed grsstt thainkfulne^s, liiUng up their 
temiii and djBRcing and urging. 

. Tiiese^spe Indians are represented a5 difiering, both' in nature and 
ianguage, from those before mentioned They presented a picture of 
fige^pQverty, were partially elothed in ^ old skins," and lived without the 
jttSepf tents. Thay may, says ^ journalist, "very well and truly be 
•ailed «w^ because there is no poorer people in the world, ibr I thinlr, 
all they had together, besides their boats and nets, was not worth fivti 
fioua." • They shaved their heads, except a tuft at the crown ; shekered 
ibemselvies at nought under .their canoes on the bare ground, and ate their 
iNEO^isions, very, partially cooked. They were wholly without the use of 
aaitjiand ^^9^ nothing that.had any taste of salt" On.Cartier^s first land* 
ingjamong them, the men exjaressed .their joy, as those at bay Ghaleur had 
done, by singing and dancing. But they had caused .all their .women, 

* Koehee and Babkon. Thiow are q,Qt tliA tQrm8,for a hatfi^t aoda kaiie ja ths UQfF 
ma^norm the old AJlgonqum, nor in the Wyandot , ^ ^.. j , 
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except 2 or 3, to flee into the wocyis. By giving a comb and a tin bell to 
each of the women who had ventured to remain, the avarice of the men was 
excited, and they quickly caused their women^ to the number of about 20, 
to sally from the woods, to each of whom the same present was made. 
They caressed Cartier by touching and rubbing him with their hands ; 
they also sung and danced. Their nets were made of a species of indi* 
genous hemp ; they possessed also, a kind of '^ millet" called ^< kapaige," 
beans called '* Sahu," and nuts called " Cahehya." If any thing was 
exhibited, which they did not know, or understand, they shook their 
heads saying " Nohda." It is added that they never come to the sea, ex- 
cept in fishing time, which, we may remark, was probably the cause of 
their having no lodges, or much other property about them. They would 
naturally wish to disencumber their canoes as much as possible, in these 
* summer excursions, that they might freight them back with dried fish. 
The language spoken by these Graspe Indians is manifestly of the Iroquois 
type. *' Cahehya," is, witji a slight diflference, the term for fruit, in the 
Oneida. 

On the 24th July, Cartier set up a cross thirty feet high, inscribed, 
" Vive le Roy de FranceJ^ The natives who were present at this cere- 
mony, seem,,on a little reflection, to have conceived the true intent of it, 
and their chief complained of it, in a " long oration," giving them to under- 
stand ^< that the country was his, and that we should not set up any cross, 
without his leave." Having quieted the old chief's fears, and made use 
of a little duplicity, to get him to come alongside, they seized two of the na- 
tives for the purpose of taking them to France, and on the next day set sail, 
up the gulf. After making some further examinations of the gulf, and being 
foiled in an attempt to enter the mouth of a river, Cartier turned his thoughts 
00 a return. He was alarmed by the furious tides setting out of the St. 
Lawrence ; the weather was becoming tempestuous, and under these cir- 
cumstances he assembled his captains and principal men, '' to put the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of continuing the voyage." They advised him 
to this eflect : That, considering that easterly winds began to prevail — '^ that 
there was nothing to be gotten" — ^that, the impetuosity of the tides was such 
" That they did but fall," and that storms and tempests began to reiga — and 
moreover, that they must either promptly return home, or else remain where 
thiy were till spring, it was expedient to return. With this counsel he 
complied. No time was lost in retracing their outward track, along the 
Newfoundlarid coast. They reached the port of " White Sftnds," on the 
9th of August On the 15th, being " the feast of the Assumption of Our 
Lady," after service, Cartier took his departure from the cpast. He en- 
countered a heavy storm, of three days continuance, ^ about the middle of 
the sea," and reached the port of St. Malo,,on the 5th of September, after an 
absence of four months and sixteen days. 

This comprises the substance of the first voyage of discovery, of which 

22 
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we have knowledge, ever made within the waters of tlie St. Lawrence^? 
The Newibuodland and Nova Scotia coasts, together with the shores of 
the North Atlantic generally, had heen discovered by Cabot, 37 years before* 
^kt banks of Newfoundland had been resorted to, as is known pretty freely 
for the purpose of fishing, for 26 years of this period, and the natives had 
beea at least, in one instance, taken to Europe. But the existence of tho ~ 
St. Lawrence appears not to have been known. Cartier, is, therefore, tha 
tzue discoverer of Canada, although he was not its founder. The latter hon- 
(Mir was reserved for another. In the two succeeding voyages made by Car^ 
tier, pf whic^ it is proposed to make a synopsis, his title as a discovered, is 
still more fully established. 

SECOND VOYAGE, 

A. D. 1585, May, 19th, Cartier left St. Malo, on his second vo3^ge of 
discovery, ^^ to the islands of Cemada, Hochelaga, and Sagnenay," with 
three ships— the "Hermina" of 100 to 120 tons— the "little Hermina" 
of 60 tons, and the " Hern^erillon" of 40 tons, commanded by separate 
masters, acting under his orders as " General" He was accompanied by 
several gentlemen and adventurers, among whom the narrator of the 
V03^ge mentions, " Afoster Claudius de Pont Briand, son to the Lord of 
Montceuell, and cup-bearer to the Dauphin of France ; Charles of Pome* 
rais, and John Powlet." He suffered a severe gale on the outward 
passage, in which the ships parted company. Cartier reached the coast 
of Newfoi^dland on the 7th July, and was not rejoined by the other ves- 
sds till the 26th, on which day the missing vessels entered " the port of 
White Sands" in the bay des Chasteaux, the place previously designated 
for their general rendezvous. 

On the 27th he continued his voyage along the coast, keeping ixi^ 
sight of land, and consequently running great risks, from the numerous 
shoals he encountered in seeking out anchorages. Many of the islands 
and headlands named in the previous vo3rage, were observed, and names 
were /bestowed upon others, which had before escaped notice. Soundings 
and coufses and distances, are detailed with the tedious prolixity, and pro- 
bably, with the uncertainty of the era. Nodiing of importance occurred 
until the 8th of August, when Cartier entered the gulf, where he Kad pre- 
viously encountered such storms, and which he now named St. Law- 
rence. From thence on the 12th, he pursued his vo3rage westward 
"about 25 leagues" to a cape named "Assumption," which appears to 
have been part of the Nova Scotia coast. It is quite evident that the idea 
of a continuous contin^t was not entertained by Cartier pi this period, 
although the Cabots had discovered and run down the coast nearly 40 
years before ( 1 497. ) He constantly speaks of his discoveries as "islands'^ 
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and the great ol:jeet of anxiety seems to have been, to find the long 
sought ^' passage'' ^o often mentioned in his journals. 

The two natives whom he had seized on the previous voyage, now toU 
him, that cape Assumptioi^ was a part of the '^ southern coast," or main, 
— 4hat there' was an island north of the passage to " Honguedo" where 
they had been taken the year before, and that ^' two days' journey from 
the said cape^ and island, b^^an the kingdom of Saguenay." ^ 

In consequence of this information, and a wish to revisit '< the land he 
had before espied," Cartier turned his course towards the north, and re- 
entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence, came to the entrance of the river, 
which is stated to be " about thirty leagues" aciWs, Here, the two na* 
tives told him, was the commencement of " Saguenay," — that it was aa 
inhabited country, and produced " red copper." They further informed 
him, that this was the mouth of the '' great river of Hochelaga, and ready . 
way to Canada," — that it narrowed in the ascent towards Canada, the 
waters becoming fresh ; that its sources were so remote that they had 
never heard of any man who had visited them, and that boats would be 
required to complete the ascent 

This information appears to have operated as a disappeintmfsnt on Car- 
tier, and he determined to explore northward from the gulf, <' because he 
would know" to use the quaint language of the narrator, '< if between the 
lands towards the north any passage might be discovered." No suck 
passage could however be found, and after devoting ten or twelve days td 
re-examinations of points and islands before but imperfectly discovered, or 
to the discovery of others, he returned to the river St Lawrence, whicli 
he began to ascend : and on the 1st Sept he came to the entrance of the 
Saguenay river, which is described as a bold and deep stream, entering^ 
the St Lawrence, between bare, precipitous rocks, crowned with trees. 
Here they encountered four canoes of Indians^ who evinced their charac- 
teristic caution and shyness. On being hailed, however, by the two cap^ 
tive natives, who disclosed to them, their names, they came along side. 
But the journal records no further particulars of this interview. They 
proceeded up the river next day. The tides are noticed as being " very * 
swift and dangerous," and the '' current" is described as equalling that at 
Bordeaux. Many tortoises were seen at the '^ Isle of Condres," and a 
species of fish, which are described of equalling a porpoise in size, with a 
head resembling a greyhound's, and of unspotted whiteness. It may be 
vague to offer a c<mjecture from such a description as to the species of' 
fish intended, but as the natives reported them to be '^ very savoury and 
good to be eaten," it may be inferred, that the sturgeon^ was meant 
llifany of the descriptions of the animal productions of America, given by 
Cartier, appear to be drawn up, rather with a view to excite wondjsr, in 
an age when wonders wore both industriously sought, and readily credited| 
AiA lO'Ceavqf^ any accurate idea of their true characters and propertieii ^ 
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On the 7th of Sept. they reached the island now called Orleans^ where, 
it is said '^ the country of Canada beginnetL" This island is stated to be 
ten leagues long, and five broad, being inhabited by natives who lived ex- 
clusively by fishing. Having anchored his vessels in the channel, he 
made a formal landing in his boats, taking the two captives, Domaigaia, 
and Taignoagny, as interpreters. The natives at first fled, but hearing 
themselves addressed in their own tongue, and finding the captives to be 
their own countrymen, friendly intercourse at once ensued. The natives 
evinced their joy by dancing, and " showing many sorts of ceremonies." 
They presented Cartier, " eels and other sorts of fishes, with two or three 
burdens of great miU#^ where with they make their bread, and many 
great mush mellons." This " great millet" appears to have been zea 
mais^ which is here for the first time noticed, amongst the northern In- 
dians. The report of the arrival of their lost countrymen D. and T. 
seemed to have put all the surrounding villages in commotion, and Car- 
tier found himself thronged with visitors, to whom he gave presents, 
trifling in themselves, but of much value in the eyes of the Indians. The 
utmost l^armony and good feeling appear to have prevailed. 

On the followiag day Donnacona, who is courteously styled the Lord of 
Agouhanna, visited the ships, with 12 boats, or canoes — ^ten of which how- 
ever, he directed to stay at a distance, and with the other two and 16 men 
approached the vessels. A friendly conference ensued. The chief, when 
he drew near the headmost vessel began "to frame a long oration, 
moving all his body and members afler a strange fashion." When he 
. reached Cartier's ship, the captives entered into free discourse with him, 
imparting the observations they had made in France, and the kind treat- 
ment they had experienced. At this recital Donnacona was so much 
pleased, that he desired Cartier to reach him his arm. that he might 
ki0s it. He not only kissed it, but " laid it about his neck, for so they use 
to do, when they will make much of one." Cartier then entered into the 
chief's boat, " causing bread and wine to be brought," and afler eating 
and drinking with him and his followers, the interview terminated in 
mutual satisfaction. 

The advanced state of the season, and the determination to visit Hoche- 
laga (now Montreal) before the ice formed, admonished Cartier to look 
for a harbour, which would afford a safe anchorage for his largest ves- 
sels during the winter. He selected " a little river and haven," opposite 
the head of the island, to which he gave the name of " Santa Croix," 
being in the vicinity of Donnacona's village. No time was lost in bring- 
ing up and mooring the vessels, and driving piles into the harbour for 
their better security. While engaged in this work, further acquaintance 
was ipade with the natives, and their opinion of Cartier's visits began to 
manifest itself, by which it appeared, that the frioidship established with 
him was rather apparent, than real Ab1)ut this time Taignoagny an^ 
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Domaigaia were sufiered to return to their villages, and it soon became 
apparent, that the knowledge they had acquired of the French, would be 
wielded to put their countrymen on their guard against encroachments 
upon their soil. Taignoagny, in particular, rendered himself obnoxious 
to the French, by his sullen and altered conduct, and the activity he after- 
wards manifested in thwarting Cartier's deeign of visiting the island of 
Hochelaga, although it appears, he had, previous to leaving the vessels, 
promised to serve as a guide on the expedition. 

Donnacona himself c^posea the projected visit, by argument, by artifice, 
and finally, by the extraordinary resource of human gifts. His aversion 
to it first evinced itself by keeping aloof, and ad^ting a shy and suspicious 
demeanour. Cartier finding this chief, with T. and D. and a numerous 
retinue in his vicinity, " under a point or nook of land," ordered a part of 
his men to follow him, and suddenly presented himself in the midst of 
them. Afler mutual salutations, Taignoagny got up and addressed hm^ 
in behalf of Donnacona, complaining that they came armed, to which 
Cartier replied that, it was the custom of his country, and a custom he 
could not dispense with. The bustle and heat of the introduction being 
over, Cartier played the part of a politic diplomatist, and was met by Don- 
nacona and his counsellors on his own grounds, and the whole interview, / 
though it resulted in what is called " a marvellous steadfast league of 
friendship" can only be looked upon, as a strife, in which it is the object 
of both . parties to observe the most profound dissimulation. This 
" league" was ratified by the natives, with three loud cries, " a most hor- 
rible thing to hear" says the narrator. 

On the very next day Donnacona, attended with T. and D. and 10 or 
12 " of the chiefest of the country, with more than 500 persons, men, wo- 
men and children," came on board of the vessels, at their moorings, to 
protest against the intended voyage of exploration. Taignoagny opened 
the conference, by saying to Cartier, that Donnacona regretted his design 
of visiting Hochelaga, anc^ had forbid any of his people from accompany- 
ing him, because the river itself " was of no importance." Cartier replied 
that his decision was made, and urged the shaker to go with him, as he 
had promised, oflfering to make the voyage every way advantageous to 
him. A prompt refusal, on the part of T. and the sudden withdrawal of 
the whole collected multitude, terminated this interview. 

On the next day Donnacona re-appeared with all his followers, brings 
ing presents of fish, singing and dancing. He th^n caused all his people 
CO pass to one side, and drawing a circle in the sand, jequested Cartier 
and his followers, to enter into it This arrangement concluded, he be- 
gan an address, ^< holding in one of his hands a maiden child ten or 
twelve years old," whom he presented to Cartier, the multitude at 
the same time giving three shouts. ' He then bxoM%Vi\. isr^«x\ v^^ \s^S& 
chiMreii^ Mpsmtely, presenting tkem m iSaa t^xcA TDa.\iTL«t.j ^\A V>& ^^^ 
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jat eadi presentation, expressing their assent by shouts. Taignoagny, who 
by this time had drawn upon himself the epithet of *' crafty knave" told 
the '^ captain" (as Cartier is all along termed,) that one of the children 
was his own brother, and that the girl was a daughter of Donnacona's 
' own sister," and that this presentation, was made to him, solely with a 
view of dissuading him from his expedition. Cartier persisted in saying, 
that his mind was made up, and could not be altered. Here, Domai- 
gaia interposed, and said, that the children were ofiered as ^< a sign and 
token of good will and security," and not with any specific purpose of 
dissuading him from the expedition. High words passed between the two 
liberated captives, from vij^ch it was evident that one, or the other, had 
either misconceived or misrepresented the object of the gift. Cartier how- 
ever, took the children, and gave Donnacona '^ two swords and two cop- 
per basins," for which he returned thanks, and '< commanded all his peo- 
ple to sing and dance," and requested the captain to cause a piece of 
artillery to be discharged for his gratification. Cartier readily improved 
this hint, to show them the destructive efiects of European artillery, 
and at a signal, ordered twelve pieces, charged with ball, to be fired into the 
contiguous, forest, by which they were so astounded that they " put them- 
^ selves to flight, howling, crying, and shrieking, so that it seemed hell 
was broke loose." 

These attempts to frustrate the purposed voyage, having failed, the na- 
tives endeavoured to put the captain's credulity to the test, and operate 
upon his fears. For this purpose three natives were disguised to playihe 
part of ^' devils," wrapped in skins, besmeared, and provided wi^h horns. 
Thus equipped they took advantage of the tide, to drop down a]on]g side 
Cartier's vessels, uttering words of unintelligible import as they passed, 
•but keeping their faces steadfastly directed toward the wood. At the 
name time Donnacona, and his people rushed out of the wood to the 
4hore,:— attracting the attention of the ships' crews in various ways, and 
finally seized the mock '< devils" at the moment of their landing, and 
carried them into the woods, where their revelations were uttered. < 

The result of this clumsy trick, was announced by Taignoagny and 
Domaigaia, who said, that their god " Cudruaigny had spoken in Hoche- 
]aga" — importing ill tidings to the French, and that he had sent these 
three men to inform them that, there was so muc^ ice and snow in the 
^untry, that whoever entered it, must die. After some interrogatives 
pro and con, in the course of which the power of " his Priests" Was oddly 
contrasted by the French commander with that of the ''devils," both 
Taignoagny and Domaigaia coincided in finally declaring %hak -Donna- 
cona, ''would by no tneans permit that any of them should go with him 
to Hochelaga," unless he would leave hostages in his hands. 

A^J these, arti£ces appear to have had but iiftle effect oa Cattiei^s pkM. 
^ tcJd JuM&eti itttmpMvn^ that if dienf vrQ«Mi|i<«L f^<1^!igi^si^V^ 
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might stay, and he would prosecute the voyage without them. Aecord- 
ingly, having finished mooring his vessels, on the 19th September he s^ 
out to explore the upper portions of the river, taking his smallest veM^el 
and two boats with fifty mariners, and the supernumerary gentlemen of tds 
party. A voyage of ten days brought him to an expansion of the river, 
which he named the lake of Angolesme, but which is now known under 
the name of St. Peter. Here the shallowness of the water, and rapidity 
of the current above, induced him to leave the " Hermerillon," atid he 
proceeded witl^ the two boats and twenty-eight armed men. The ferfility 
of the shore, the beauty and luxuriance of the forest trees, mantled as 
they often were, with the vine loaded With clusters of grapes, the variety 
of water fowl, and above all the friendly treatment they every where re- 
ceived from the Indians, excited unmingled admiration. Chie of the 
chiefs whom they encountered presented Cartier with two children, his 
son and daughter, the latter of whom, being 7 or 8 years old, he accepted. 
On another occasion he was carried ashore by one of a party of hunters, 
as " lightly and easily as if he had been a child of Gyq years old." 
Presents of fish were made, at every point, where he came in contact 
tnth the natives, who seemed to vie with each other in acts of hospitality. 
These marks of welcome and respect continued to be manifeisted during 
the remainder of the journey to Hochelaga, where he arrived on the 2d 
of October. A multitude of both sexes and all ages had collected on the 
shore to witness his approach, and welcome his arrival. They expressed 
their joy by dancing, " clustering about us, making much of us, bri»gin|g 
their young children in their arms only to have our captain and his com- 
pany touch them." Cartier landed, and spent half an hour in receiving 
their caresses, and distributed tin beads to the women, and knives to some 
of the m6n, and then "retured to the boats to supper." The natives 
, built large fires on the beach, and continued dancing, and meriy making 
all night, frequently exclaiming Aguiaze, which is said to signify <<mii& 
and safety." 

Early the next morning Cartier having " very gorgeously attired hito- 
self," and taking 20 mariners, with his ofiScers and supernumeraries, 
landed for the purpose of visiting the town, taking some of the natives for 
guides. After foUovring a well beaten path, leading through an oat 
forest, for four or five miles, he was met by a chief, accompanied by a re- 
tinue, sent out to meet him, who by signs gave him to unders^nd, tliat 
he was desired to rest at that spot, where a fire had been kindled, a ]^eee 
of civility, which it may be supposed, was something more than an emptj 
compliment on an October morning. The chief here made " a long dis- 
course," which, of course, was not understood, but they inferred it Waii 
expressive of "mirth and friendship." In return Cartier gave hiih 2 
hatchets, 2 knives and a ctoss^ which he made Bun kiss^ and dien ^t it 
around his neck 
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This done the procession advanced, without further interruption, to the 
^^ city of Hochelaga," which is described as seated in the midst of culti- 
vated fields, at the distance of a league from the mountain. It was secured 
by three ramparts " one within another," about 2 rods in height, " cun- 
ningly joined together after their fashion," with a single gate " shut with 
piles and stakes and bars." This entrance, and other parts of the walls, 
had platforms above, provided with stones for defensive operations. The 
ascent to these platforms was by ladders. 

As the French approached, great numbers came out to meet them. 
They were conducted by the guides, to a large square enclosure in the 
centre of the town, " being from side to side a good stone's cast." They 
were first greeted by the female part of the population, who brought their 
children in their arms, and rushed eagerly to touch or rub the faces and 
arms of the strangers, or whatever parts of their bodies they could ap- 
proach. The men now caused the females to retire, and seated thern- 
selves formally in circles upon the ground; as if, says the narrator, 
"some comedy or show" was about to be rehearsed. Mats were then 
brought in by the women, and spread upon the ground, for the visitors to 
sit upon. Last came the '^ Lord and King" Agouhanna, a palsied old 
man, borne upon the shoulders of 9 or 10 attendants, sitting on a '^ great 
stag skin.^' They placed him near the mats occupied by Cartier and his 
party. This simple potentate ^' was no whit better apparelled than any oi 
the rest, only excepted, that he had a certain thing made of the skins 
• of hedgehogs, like a red wreath, and that was instead of his crown." 

After a salutation, in which gesticulation awkwardly supplied the place 
of language, the old chief exhibited his palsied limbs, for the purpose of 
being touched, by the supposed celestial visitants. Cartier, although he 
appeared to be a man of sense and decision^ on other occasions, was not 
proof against the homage to his imputed divinity ; but quite seriously fell 
to rubbing the credulous chiefs legs and arms. For this act, the chief 
presented him his fretful " crown." The blind, lame, and impotent, of 
the town were now brought in, and laid before him, " some so old that the 
hair of their eyelids came down and covered their cheeks," all of whom 
he touched, manifesting. his own seriousness by reading the Gospel of 
St John, and " praying to God that it would please him to open the 
hearts of this poor people, and to make thein know his holy word, and 
that they might receive baptism and Christendom." He then read a por- 
lionr of the catholic service, with a loud voice, during which the natives 
were " marvellously attentive, looking up to heaven and imitating us in 
gestures." Some presents of cutlery and trinkets were then distributed^ 
trumpets sounded, and the party prepared to return to their boats. When 
about to leave their place, the women interposed, inviting them to partake 
of tho victuals they had prepared — a compliment which was declined^ 
^because the meats had no savour at all of salt" The^ were followed 
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out of the town by "divers men and women," who conducted the whole 
party to the top of the mountain, commanding a wide prospect of the plain, 
the river and its islands, and the distant mountains. Transported with a 
scene, which has continued to afibrd delight to the visitors of all after times, 
Cartier bestowed the name of "Mount Royal" upon this eminence— a 
name which has descended, with some modifications, to the modern city. 
Having satisfied their curiosity, and obtained such information respecting 
the adjoinii^g regions, as their imperfect knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guage would permit, they returned to their boats, accompanied by a pro- 
miscuous throng of the natives. 

Thufi ended, on the 3rd Oct. 1535, the first formal pieeting between the 
French and the Indians of the interior of Canada, or what now began to 
be denominated New France, As respects those incidents in it, in which 
the Indians are represented as looking upon Cartier in the light of a 
divinity, clothed with power to heal the sick and restore sight to the blind, 
every one will yield the degree of faith, which his credulity permits. 
The whole proceeding bears so striking a resemblance to " Christ heal- 
ing the sick," that it is probable the narrator drew more largely upon his 
New Testament, than any certain knowledge of the faith and belief of ia 
savage people whose traditions do not reach far, and whose language, 
granting the most, he but imperfectly understood. As respects the de- 
scription of a city with triple walls, those who know the manner in which 
our Indian villages are built, will be best enabled to judge how far the 
narrator supplied by fancy, what was wanting in fact A "walled - 
city" was somewhere expected to be found, and the writer found no better 
place to locate it. Cartier no sooner reached his boats, than he hoisted 
sail .and began his descent, much to the disappointment of the Indians. 
Favoured by the wind and tide, he rejoined his " Pinnace" on the follow- 
ing day. Finding all well, he continued the descent, without meeting 
much entitled to notice, and reached the " port of the Holy Cross," on 
the 1 1th of the month. During his absence the ships' crews had erected 
a breastwork before the vessels, and mounted several pieces of ships' can- 
non for their defence. Donnacona renewed his acquaintance on the fol- 
lowing day, attended by Taignoagny, Domaiga, and others, who were 
treated with an appearance of friendship, which it could hardly be ex- 
pected dartier could sincerely feeL He, in return visited their village 
of Stadacona, and friendly relations being thus restored, the French pre- 
pared for the approach of winter. 

Winter came in all its severity. From* the middle of Nov. to the 
middle of March, the vessels were environed with ice " two fathoms 
thick," and snow upwards of four feet deep, reaching above, the sides of 
the vessels. And the weather is represented as being " extreipely raw 
and bitter." In the midst of this severity, the crews were infected with 
** a strange and cruel disease " the nAtoxnX ^iiiMa^^GkSA t^^'^NwiNiRWRSiss^^ 
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intercourse with the natives. The virulence of this disorder exceeded 
. any thing thai they had hefore witnessed, though it is manifest, from the 
journal, that it was in its virulence only, ihat the disease itself presented 
any new features. A complete prostration of strength marked its com- 
mencement, the legs swelled, the '^ sinews shrunk as hlack as any coal." 
The ini'ection hecame general, and excited the greatest alarm. Not more 
than 10 persons out of 110 were in a condition to afford assistance to the 
^aick hy the middle of February. Eight had already died, and 50 were 
aupposed to be past recovery. 

Cartier, to prevent his weakness being known, as well as to stop further 
infection, interdicted all intercourse with the natives. He caused that 
« every one should devoutly prepare himself by prayer, and in remem- 
rbrance of Christ, caused his image to be set upon a tree, about a flight 
:4lhot from the fort, amid the ice and snow, giving all men to understand 
that on the Sunday following, service should be said there, and that whoso- 
ever could go, sick or whole, should go thither in procession, singing 
•the seven psalms pf David, and other Litanies, praying, ^." 

The disorder, however, continued to spread till there were not << above 
:three sound men in the ships, and none was able to go under hatches^ 
.to draw drink for himself, nor for his fellows." Sometimes they were 
-constrained to bury the dead under the snow, owing to their weakness 
.•mid the severity of the frost, which rendered it an almost incredible labour 
'lo penetrate the ground. Every artifice was resorted to by Cartier, to 
4keep the true state of his crews from the Indians, and he sought unremit- 
itibgly for a remedy against the disorder. 

In this his efforts were at last crowned with success, but not till he had 
iost 25 of his men. By using a decoction of the bark and leaves of a cer- 
-lain tree, which is stated to be *^ the Sassafras tree,"* the remainder of his 
crews were completely recovered. The decoction was drank freely, and 
^e dregs applied externally, agreeably to the directions of Domaigaia, to 
^hom he was indebted for the informatfon, and who caused women 
Id bring branches of it, and '< therewithal shewed the way how .to use it." 

The other incidents of the winter were not of a character to require no- 
:tice. Mutual distrust existed. Cartier was in constant apprehension 
-ei some stratagem, which the character and movements of his savage 
CBsighbours gave some grounds for. He was detained at the bay of the 
Holy Cross till the 6th May, 1 536. The narrator takes the opportunity 
of this long season of inaction to give descriptions of the manners and cus- 
toms, ceremonies and occupationsof the Indians, and to detail the informa- 
tion derived from them, and from personal observations respecting the jg^eo- 
|pra{diical features and the produt^tions of the country. 

* As the t^eee Ib afterwuBs stated to^b^ <* aft h^ is «iiy Oflk in Pnmcei" it was pidia 
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Touching the faith of the Indians, it is said, they believed no ^hit in 
Qod, but in one whom they call Cudruiagni," to whom, they say, they 
are often indebted for a foreknowledge of the weather. And when he is 
angry, his displeasure is manifested by casting dust in their eyes^ They 
believe that, after death, they go into the stars, descending by degrees to* 
.wards the horizon, and are finally received into certain green fiekls, 
abounding in fruits and flowers. 

They are represented as possessing all property in common, and as 
being " indifierently well stored" with the useful " commodities" of the 
country — clothing themselves imperfectly in skins, wearing hose and shoes 
of skins in winter, and going barefooted in summer. The men labour 
little, and are much addicted to smoking. The condition of the women is 
one of drudgery and servitude. On them the labour of tilling the grounds, 
6cc.y principally devolves. The young women live a dissolute life, until 
marriage, and married women, afler the death of their husbands, are con- 
demned Jto a state of perpetual widowhood. Polygamy is tolerated. Both 
sexes are represented as very hardy, and capable of enduring the most in- 
tense degree of cold. In this there is little to distinguish the native 
of 1536 from that of the present day, if we substitute the blanket for the 
pivMatos^* and except the remark respecting the condition of widows, the 
accuracy of which, as it was made upon slight acquaintance, may be rea- 
sonably doubted. It may also be remarked, that the condition of young 
women, as described by Cartier, was more degraded and vitiated than it is 
sow known to be among any of the North American tribes. 

The geographical information recorded respecting the St. Lawcence 
and its tributaries is generally vague and confused. But may be reftrred 
to as containing the first notice published by the French of the Great/ 
Lakes. Cartier was told by Donnacona and others that the river origi- 
nated so far in the interior, that " there was never man heard of that found 
out the end thereof," that it passed through " two or three great lakes," and 
that there is " a sea of fresh water," alluding, probably, to Superior. 

At what time the ice broke up, is not distinctly told, h is stated that 
^that year the winter was very long," and a scarcity of food was felt 
among the Indians, so much so, that they put a high price upon their ven- 
kon, d&c, and sometimes took it back to their camps, rather than part with 
it '^ any thing che&p." Donnacona and many of his people withdrew 
themselves to their hunting grounds, under a pretence of being absent 
a fortnight, but were absent two months. Cartier attributed this long 
absence to a design of raising the country, and attacking hun in his fortifi^ 
positions — a design which no cordiality of friendship on the part of O. 
would prevent his entertaining, and which the latter gave «ome colour to 

« 

* Roue 9i beaver iltins. fiigiit wkma of two year oUlbearer are JBequ^ndi^imalv 
fucharobe. • ' 
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by neglecting" to visit Cartier on his return with great numbers of natives 
not before seen, and by evading the attempts made to renew an intercourse, 
by feigning sickness as the cause of his neglect. Cartier felt hi^ own 
weakness, from the death of so many of his crew and the sickness of others, 
and has recorded for his government on this occasion the proverb, that 
" he that takes heed and shields himself from all men, may hope to escape 
from some." He determined to abandon one of his vessels, that he might 
completely man and re-fit the others, and appears to have been diligent in 
making early preparations to return. While thus engaged, 'Donnacona 
(April 22,) appeared with a great number of men at Stadacona, and John 
Powlet, " who being best believed of ttose people," he sent to reconnoitre 
them in their principal villages, reported that he saw so, many people, that 
" one could not stir for another, and such men as they were never wont to 
see." Taignoagny, w^hom he saw on this occasion, requested him to be- 
seech Cartier to take off " a lord of the country," called Agonna, who 
probably stood in the way of his own advancement. Cartier availed him- 
self of this request to bring on an interview with Taignoagny, and by flat- 
tering his hopes, finally succeeded in the execution of a project he appears 
to have previously entertained. This was nothing less than the seizure 
of Donnacona, Taignoagny, Domaigaia, (his previous captives,) and "two 
more of the chiefest men," whom, with the children before receivi^d, mak- 
ing ten persons in all, he conveyed to France. 

This seizure was made on the 3d of May, being " Holyrpod day," at a 
time when Cartier had completed his preparations for sailing/ He took 
formal possession of the country, under the name of New France, by 
erecting a cross " thirty-five feet in height," bearing a shield with the arms 
of France, and the following inscription : 

" Franciscus primum dei gratia Francorum Rex regnat," 

a sentence upon which this unjustifiable outrage formed a practical com- 
ment. Three days afterwards he sailed from the port of the Holy Cross, 

m 

leaving crowds of the natives to bewail the loss of their chiefs. And 
whose kindness led them to send on board a supply of provisions, when 
they found they could not effect their liberation. ^ Finding the current of 
the St. Lawrence much swoln, he came to anchor at the isle of Filberds, 
near the entrance of the Sagnenay, where he was detained nine days. la 
the meantime many of the natives of Sagnenay visited the ships, and find 
ing Donnacona a prisoner, they presented him three packs of beaver. Or 
the 17th May, he made an unsuccessful attempt to proceed, but was forced 
back and detained four days longer, waiting " till the ^erceness of the w» 
ters" were ^st. He entered and passed out of the gulph on the 21st, but 
encountering adverse winds, did not take his final departure from the New- 
foundland coast till the 19th June. He then took advantage of a fiivorable 
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wind, and perfonned the honn>ward voyage in 17 days. He entered the 
port of St. Malo, July 6, 1536, /laving been absent lees than 14 months, 8- ^ 
of which had been passed in the St. Lawrence. 

THIRD TOTAOB. 

The reports and discoveries of Cartier were so well received by the 
King of France (Francis I.), that he determined to colonize the newly 
discovered country, and named John Francis de la Roche, Lord of Rob- 
erval, his " Lieutenant and Governor in the countries of Canada and 
Hochelaga." Cartier retained his former situation as " Captain General 
and leader of the ships,'' and to him was entrusted the further prosecution 
of discoveries. Five vessels were ordered to be prepared at St. Malo, and 
measures appear to have been taken to carry out settlers, cattle, seeds, 
and agricultural implements. Much delay, however, seems to have 
attended the preparations, and before they were completed, Donnacona 
and his companions, who had been baptized, paid the debt of nature. A 
little girly ten years old, was the only person surviving out of the whole 
number of captives. 

It is seldom that a perfect harmony has prevailed between the leaders 
of naval and land forces, in the execution of great enterprises. And 
though but little is said to guidq the reader in forming a satisfactory opi- 
nion on the subject, the result in this instance proved that there was a 
settled dissatisfaction ia the mind of Cartier respecting the general ar- 
rangements for the contemplated voyage. Whether he thought himself 
p^glected in not being invested with the government of the country he 
had discovered, or felt unwilling that another should share in the honors 
of future discoveries, cannot now be determined. It should be recollected 
that the conquest of Mexico had then but recently been accomplished 
(1520), and it is not improbable that Cartier, who had taken some pains 
to exalt Donnacona into another Montezuma, thought himself entitled , 
to receive from Francis, rewards and emoluments in some pleasure cor- 
responding to those which his great rival, Charles, had finally bestowed 
upon Cortez. 

Whatever were the causes, four years elapsed before the ships were 
prepared, and M. Lft Roche, en visiting the vessels in the road of St. 
Malo, ready for sea, then informed Cartier that his artillery, munitionS| 
and " other necessary things" which he had prepared, were not yet arriv- 
ed from Champaigne and Normandy. Cartier, in the meantime, had 
received positive orders from the King to set sail. In this exigency, it 
was determined that Cartier should proceed, while the King's Lieuten- 
ant should remain ^^ to prepare a ship or two at Honfleur, whithw he 
|thought his things were come." 
. This arrangement concluded, La Roche invested Cartier with full 
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powers to act until his arrival, aiid the latter set sail with fire shipt^- 
^ <^ well famished and yictualled for two years," on the 23d of May, 1540. 
Storms and contrary winds attended the passage. The ships parted comr* 
pany, and were kept so long at sea, that they were compelled to water 
the cattle, &c., they took out for bree(]^ with cider. At length, the ves- 
sels re-assemhled in the harbor of Carpunt in Newfoundland, and after 
taking in wood and water, proceeded on the voyage, CartiierBot deem-< 
i^ it advisable to wait longer for the coming of La R^che. He reached 
die litde haven of Saincte Croi^ (where he wintered in the foirmervoy- 
1^), on the 2dd of August. His arrival was welcomed by the native^i 
who crowded around his vessels, with Agona at their head, makimg 
inquiries after Donnacona and his companions in captivity. Cartrier 
l^plie^ that Donnacona was dead, and bis bones rested in this ground 
•—that the other persons had become great lords, and were nmrried, afid 
settted in France. No displeasure was evibced by the intelligence of 
Dbhnacona's death; Agona, on the coiitrary, seemed to be well pleased 
"^th it, probably, as the joturnalii^ thinks, because it left him to rule in hv 
stead. He took off his head-dress and bracelets, bodi being of yellow 
leather edged with wampum, and presented them to Cartier. The lat^ 
ter made a^ suitable return to him and his attendants in small presents, 
intimating that he had brought many new things, which were intended 
fdrthem. He returned the chieftidn's simple ^^ crown." They then 
ate, drank, a()d departed. 

Hftving thus formally renewed intercourse with the nutivies, Cartieir 
sent his boats to explore a more suitable harbor and place of landlhg. 
They reported in favor of a small river, about four leagues above, where 
die vessels were accordingly moored, and liieir cargoes discharged. Of 
, the spot thus selected for a fort and harbor, as it' was destined afterwardi 
to become celebrated in the history of Canada, it may be proper to givct 
a itfore detailed notice of Cartier's original description. Hie rWet ig 
' stated to be fifty paces broad, having thrpe fathoms water at fuU tide, 
and but a fdbt at the ebb, having its entrance towards the south, and ittf 
course very serpentine. The beauty and fertffity^ of the landa bordering 
it, the vigorous growth of trees, and the rapidity of vegetation, are highly 
and (tbelfeve) very justly extolled. Nearit, there is said to be **a high 
and jsteep clifij'^ which it was necessary to ascend by^^ a way iu manner 
of a pair of stairs," and below it, and between it and the river, an inter- 
val sufficiently extensive to accommodate a fcrt. A work of defence 
was also buih upon the cHfi^ for the puipose of keeping the. ^< nether 
fbrt and the ships, and all things that might pass, as well by the great, af 
bjrthis small river." Upcm the cliff a spring of pure water was discov- 
ered near the fort, ^^^adjoining whereunto," says the narrator, ^^ we found 
good store of stones, which we esteemed to the diamonds" (limpid 
quartz). At the foot of the diff, £icing the St. Lawrence, they found 
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ifo% and at the waterV edge ^certain leares of fine gold (mica) as thick 
as a man's nail." 

The ground was so finrorablef>r tillage,' ^t twenty men labored at 
ao aore and a half m one day. Cabbage, turnip, and Icttace seed, sprung 
up the eighdi day; A luxurious meadow was found along the river, and 
tilts woods were clustered with: a speciesof the native grape. Such were 
the natural appearance and advantages of a spot which was destined to 
be the future site of the city and fortress of Quebec,* ^but to which 
he gave the name of ^ Charlesbourg Royal.' " 

Cartier lost no time in: despatching two of hb vessels to France, under 
command of Mace Jollobert and Stephen Noel, his brother-in4aw and 
n^pheW) with letters te the kmg^ containing- an account qiYaa voyage 
and proceedings, accompanied with speohnens of the mineral treasures he 
supposed himself to have discovered; and takmg care teadd >^liaw 
Mons. Roberval had not yet come, and that he feared that by occadon 
of contrary winds and tempests, he was driven back again into Frimc^.'^ 
These vessels left the newly discovered town and fort of "Charlesbourg 
Rayal^' on the 2d of September. And they were no sooner despatched, 
than Cartier determined to explore the "Saults" or rapids of the St, 
I^wrence^ which had been described to him, and partly pointed out, dur- 
ing his ascent to the mountain of Montreal*. Leaving the fort under the 
command of the Viscount Beaupre, he embarked in tweboats on the 7t]i 
c^l^ptember, accompanied by Martine de Painpont uid other '' gentle* 
men," with a: suitable complement of mariners. Hie only incident re- 
corded of tibe passage up, is his visit to "ihe Lord of Hochelay"— e chief 
wh6 had presented him a littie girl, on his fonner visit, and evinced a 
firiendship during his stay in the river, whidi he was now anxious to 
shew that he preserved the recollection of. He presented the chief a 
doak^^ of Paris red," garnished with buttons and bells, with two basins 
of "^ Latoa" (pewter), and some knives and hatchets. He also left with 
Uiis chief- two boys to»acquire the Indian language. 

Colstinuii^ the ascent^ he reached the lower '^Saulf Od^ Ilth <^ 
the monUt, and, on trial, found it impossible to ascend it with theTorce 
of -oars. Ii&' determined to proceed by land, and found a well-beaten 
pttth leading iii the desired course. This path^joon conducted him to ai| 
Indian village, where he was well received, and furnished with guides 
to visit the second '^ Sault." Here he was infotmed tlnit there was 
another Sault at some distance, and that the river was not navigable — a 
piece of information that meant either that it was not navigable by the 
craft Cartier had entered the river with, or was intended to repress his 
further advance into the country. The day being fiu: spent, he returned 
to his boats, where four hundred natives awaited his arrival. He ap* 

* Queiy— b not the word Quebec a derivative from the AlljgDnquin phxase JWr— > 
a term uttered in passing hy a dangerous and rocky coast ? 
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peased their curiosity, by interchanging civilities, and distributii^ small 
presents, and made all speed to return to Charlesbourg Royal, where he 
learned that the natives, alarmed by the formidable defences going on, 
had intermitted their customary visits, and evinced signs of hostility. 
This inference was confirmed by his own. observations on the downward 
passage, and he determined to use the utmost diligence and precaution 
to sustain himself in his new position. 

The rest of this voyage is wanting. Hackluyt has, however, pre- 
served two letters of Jacques Noel, a relative of Cartier, written at St. 
Malo in ^587, with the observations of latitude, courses, and distances, 
made by ^' John Alphonso of Xanctoigne," who carried out La Roche, 
Lord of Roberval, to Canada, in 1«542, and a fragment of Roberval's nar» 
rative, which indicated the sequel of Gartier's third and last voyuge. 
From the latter, it appears that Roberval entered the harbor of Belle 
Isle in Newfoundland, on the 8th of June, 1542, on his way to Canada ; 
and while there, Cartier unexpectedly entered the same harbor, on his 
return to France. He reported that he was unable '^ with his small 
company" to maintain a footing in the country, owing to the incessant 
hostility of the natives, and had resolved to return to France. He pre- 
sented the limpid quartz, and gold yellow mica, which he had carefully 
cherished, under a belief that he had discovered in these resplendent 
minerals, the repositories of gold and diamonds. . An experiment was 
made the next day, upon what is denominated ^' gold ore," by which 
term the journalist does not probably refer to the ^' mica," considered, 
in an age in which mineralogy had not assumed the rank of a science, as 
" leaves of gold," but to pieces of yellow pyrites of iron, which it is men- 
tioned in the description of the environs of <' Charlesbourg Royal" Cartier 
had discovered in the slate rock. And the ore wa3 pronounced '' good" 
— a proof either of gross deception, or gross ignorance in the experi- 
menter. Cartiegr spoke highly of the advantages the country presented 
for settlement, in point of fertility. He had, hoivever, determined to 
leave it. He disobeyed Roberval's order to return, and ^' both he and 
his company" secretly left the harbor, and made the best of their way to 
France, being <^ moved," as the journalist adds, ^^ with ambition, be- 
cause they would hare all the gbry of the discovery of these parts to 
themselves." 

January 21st, 1829. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ARDENT SPIRITS ON THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

AV ADDBXSfl RBAS BXFORB THB CHIPPEWA OOUNTT TSMrSRASOB SOOIBTX, AT' 

8AULT STB-MABTS, MAY 8th, 1832. 

• 

The effects of intemperance on the character of nations and individu* 
als have been often depicted, within a few years, in faithful colors, and 
by gifted minds. '^ Thoughts that breathe and words tbat burn^ werjB 
once supposed to be confined, exclusively, to give melody to the Tyre, 
and life to the canvass. But the conceptions of modern benevolence 
have dispelled the illusion, and taught us that genius has no higher ob- 
jects than the promotion of the greatest amount of good to man — that 
these pbjects come home to the ^' business and bosoms" of men in their 
evfery day avocations — ^that they lie level to every capacity, and n^ver t 
assume so exalted a character, as when they are directed to increase the ^ 
sum of domestic happiness and fireside enjoyment — :' 

'* To mend the morals and impxoTe the heart" 

It is this ^consideration that gives to the temperance efiori in our day^ 
a refined and expansive character^ 

*' Abo?eail' Gre^ above tU Roman &me"-*- 

whidi has enlisted in its cause sound heads and glowing hearts, in all 
parts of our country — which is daily augmenting the sphere of its influ-' 
ence, and which has already carried its precepts and examples frcmi the 
Httle s«aoboard village,* where it originated, to the foot of Lake Superior. 
And ihave now the pleasure of seeing before me a society, assembled on 
liieir first public meeting, who have -^^ banded together,'^ not widi sudi 
Betaken zeal as dictated the killing ^f Paul, or assassinating Ciesar, bat 
for giving their aid in staying the tide of intemperance which has been 
rdllidg westward jfor more than three centuries, sweeping -vwtef thou- 
sands olE white and red men in its course — which has grown With the 
growth of the nation, and strengthened vnth its strength, and which 
threatens with an overwhelming moral desolation all who do not adopt 
the rigid maxim— 

** Touch not, taste not, handle not" 

The British cr^ic of the last century little thought, while moralizing 
upon sdme of the weaknesses' of individual genius, that he was uttering 
maxims which would encourage the exertions of voluntary associations 
of men to put a stop to intemperance. It was as true then as now, that 
<< in the bottle, discontent seeks tor comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence." It was as true then, as now, that the '^ neg* 

* Andover. 
OS 
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ligence and irregularity" which are the fruits of this hahit, " if long con- 
tipaed^ will render knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible." •* Who," he exclaims, "that ever asked succors from 
Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being enslaved by his aux- 
iliary ?"• And is there a species of servitude more pernicious in its in- 
fluence, more degrading in its character, more destructive of all physical 
and intellectual power, than the slavery of inebriation 1 The rage of 
t^e con^agration — ^the devastation of the flood — ^the fury of the tempest, 
are emblematiciof. the moral fury of the mind under the influence of 
alcohol.. It is equally ungovernable in its power, and destructive in its 
efiectjs. But its devastations are more to be deplored, because they are 
th/B devastations of human faculties — of intellectual power — of animal 
^nergy — of moral dignity — pf social happiness— of temporal health— of 
eternal felicity. 

■; inlemperance is emphatically the parent of disease, mental and phy- 
sical. Its direct eflects are to blunt the faculty of correct thinking, and 
to paralyze the power of vigorous action. Nothing more effectually 
takes away fropfi the human- mind, its ordinary practical powers of dis- 
crimination and decision, without which man is like a leaf upon the tem- 
ped; or the chaff before the wind. Dr. Darwin has aptly compared the 
effects of spirituous liquors upon the lungs to the ancient fable of Pro- 
metheus stealing flfe from heaven, who was punished for the- thefl by 
4 :T^lture gnawing on the liver.f A striking allegory : but me which m 
not ioiiptly applied to characterizse the painful and acute diseases which 
^r^ visited upon, the inebriate. Dr. Rush was an early advocate of the 
QftQiae. He likened the effects of the various degrees of alcohol, in spir- 
ituous drinks, to the artificial mensuration of heat by the thermonaeter, 
9li(}.tQok a decided stand in pointing out its poisonous effects upon the 
9]94e9i, in the generation of. a numerous^ clfkss of diseases, acute and 

.{•If unhealthy food had beep the ca^^se of such disorders, the article 
W^ld.l;^ rigidly skinned. No man would ctipose to eat twice of the 
0[cuta ; to use bread haying a portion of lime in it ; or to drink firequeatly 
e£ a preparation of sugar of lead. Even the intemperate would fear to 
drink of alcohol, in its state of chemical purity, for its effects would cei'- 
tainly be to arrest the functions of life. Yet he will drink of this pow- 
erful drug, if diluted with acids, saccharine and coloring matter, water 
and v£^rious impurities, under the disguised names of wine, brandy, rum, 
Aalt liquors, whisky, cordials, and mixed potations, which all tend to 
pamper the natural depravity of the human heart, and poison its powers 
of healthful action. 

Alcohol is one of the preparations which were brought to light in the 

4^ Dr. Jobneon. t Zoonomia. 
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age of the Alchemysts — ^when the human coiind had run mad in a philo- 
sophic research after two substances which were not foimd in nature— the 
philosopher's stone, and the universal panacea. One, it was beliered, 
was to transmute all substances it touched into gold, and the other, to cure 
all diseases. The two great desires of the woxldr'-wealth and long Ufr^ 
were thus to be secured in a way which Moses and the Prophets had 
never declared. A degree of patient ascetic research was devoted to the 
investigation of natural phenomena, which the world had not before wit- 
nessed ; and modern science is indebted to the naistaken labors, of this 
race of chemical monks, for many valuable discoveries, which were, for 
the most part, stumbled on. So far as relates to the discovery of the 
alcoholic principle of grains, a singular reversal of their high anticipa- 
tions has ensued. They sought for a substance to enrich mankind, but 
found a substance to impoverish them : they sought a power to cure all 
diseases, but they found one to cause them. Alcohol is thus invested 
with great talismanic power : and this power is not to create, but to 
destroy — not to elevate, but to prostrate — not to impart life, but death. 

How extensive its uses are, as a re-agent and solvent, in medicine and 
the arts-— or if its place could be supplied, in any instances, by other sub- 
stances — are questions to be answered by physicians and chemists. But 
admitting, what is probable to my own mind, that its properties and uses 
in pharmacy and the arts are indispensable in several operations, in the 
present state of our knowledge — does this furnish a just plea for its ordi- 
nary use, as a beverage, in a state of health 1 No more than it would, 
that because the lancet and the probe are useful in a state of disease, 
they should be continued in a state of health. And do not every class 
of men who continue the use of ardent spirits, waste their blood by a diur- 
nal exhaustion of its strength and healthy properties, more injurious than 
a daily depletion ; and probe their flesh with a fluid too subtle for the 
physician to extract } 

The transition from temperate to intemperate drinking, is very easy. 
And those who advocate the moderate use of distilled spirits lire indeed 
the real advocates of intemperance. No man ever existed, perhaps, who 
thought himself in danger of being enslaved by a practice, which he, at 
firity indulged in moderation. A habit of relying upon it is imperceptibly 
formed. Nature is soon led to expect the adventitious aid, as a hale 
man, accustomed to wear a staff, may imagine he cannot do without it, 
until he has thrown it aside. K it communicates a partial energy, it is 
the energy of a convulsion. Its joy is a phrenzy. Its hope is a phan- 
tom. And all its exhibitions of changing passion, so many melancholy 
proofk'of 

''tiie fsasonable loul run mad." 

Angelie beings are probably exalted above all human weajbiesses^— 
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But if there be anything in their survey of our actions which causes 

them t<) weep, it is the sight of a drunken father in the domestic circlew 

Instructed reason, and sound piety, hare utiited their voices in decry- 

il:^ the evils of intemperance. Fhysidans l^ave described its e^cts in 

^^ei'anging the absorbent vessels' of the stomachy and changing the heal^ 

thy olrganization of the system. Moralists have portrayed its fatal influ- 

* 6toce on the intellectual faculties. Divines have pointed out its destruc- 

Ufie powers on the soul. Poetry, philosophy and science^ have mourned 

ilkk "nuiisbers who have been cut down by it. Common sexise has raised 

' ^ its voice against it. It is indeed'*— 

" a monster of so IHghtfulnuen, 

That to be hated, needs but to be tern." 

■' like the genie of Arabic fable, it has risen up, where it was least 
eiq)ected, and stalked through the most secret and the most public 
apartments. And wherever it has appeared, it has prostrated the human 
mind. It has silenced the voice of eloquence in the halls of justice and 
l^islation. It* has absorbed the brain of the scientific lecturer. It has 
caused the sword to drop from the hand of the military leader. It has 
^ stupefied the author in his study, and the pastor in his desk. It has 
made the wife a widow in her youth, and caused the innocent child to 
weep upon a father's grave. We dare not look beyond it. Hope^ who 
bas attended the victim of intemperance through all the changes of his 
/downward fortune, and not forsaken him in any oth^ exigency^ has 
forsaketi here. Earth had its vanities to solace him, but eternily has 
none. 

^ Wounds of the. heart—- care, disappointment, loss, 
Love, joy, and friendship's fame, and fortune's cross, 
The wound that mars'the flesh— the in^tftttt ptdh 
That xi^cks the palsied lityib, or fever'd brain, 
.. All — all the woep that life can /cc/ or ihiss, 

' •'•'- All have their hopes, cures/pal!iatlv^,but'<Aw— 

This only — ^mortal canker of the mind, 
Grim BeliaPs last attempt on human kind.*" 

If such, th^n, are the effects of ardent spirits upon the condition of civi- 
liied man, who has the precepts of instructed reason to enlighten him, 
and the consolations of Christianity to support him, what must be the 
ilxfluence <^ intemperate habits upon the aboriginal tribes ? I propose 
4o dfec a few considerations upon this sul()ect. And in so domg I dis- 
claim all intention of imputing to one nation of the European stock, more 
; than thp other, the national crime of having introduced ardent spirits 
r^lMOB^the American Indians. Spftpiards, Portuguese, Sweden, Dutch, 
V 'Jt^iaiiSiRiissians, Germans, French and Englishk all come in £c>r a share 
of the obloquy. They each brought ardent spirits to the New WorldT— 
a proof, it may be inferred, of their general use^ as a drink in Europe,^t 
the era of Ihe discoveiy ^ vJ^KaS^vei^otfi^V Snicles the first adventurers 
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or fermented liquor appears to have been, in no instance, overlooked or for- 
gotten. It would be easy to show the use macle of them in the West la- 
dies, and in the southern part of our hemisphere. But our object is con- 
fined to the colonies planted in the North. And in this portion of the 
continent the English and French have been the predominating powers. 
It had been well, if they had predominate^ in everything else — if they 
had only been rivals for courage, wisdom and dominion. If they had 
only fought to acquire civil power — conquered to spread Christianity — 
negotiated to perpetuate peace. But we have too many facts on record 
to show, that they were also rivals in spreading the reign of intempe- 
rance among the Indians ; in gleaning, with avaricious hand, the furs from 
their lodges ; in stimulating them to fight in their battles, and in leaving 
them to their own fate, when the battles were ended. 

Nor do we, as Americans, affect to have suddenly succeeded to a better 
state of feelings respecting the natives than our English ancestry pos- 
sessed. They were men of sterling enterprise ; of undaunted resolution ; 
of high sentiments of religious and political liberty. And we' owe to them, 
and to the peculiar circumstances in which Providence placed us, all that 
we are, as a free and a pirosperous people. But while they bequeathed to 
us these sentiments as the preparatives of our own national destiny, they 
also bequeathed to us their peculiar opinions respecting the Indian tribeg. 
And these opinions have been cherished with obstinacy, even down to 
our own times. The noble sentiments of benevolence of the 19th century 
had not dawned, when we assumed our station in the family of nations. 
If they were felt by gifted individuals, they were not felt by the body of 
the nation. Other duties — ^the imperious duties of self-existence, national 
poverty, wasted resources, a doubtful public credit, a feeble population, 
harassing frontier wars, pressed heavily upon us. But we have seen 
all these causes of national depression passing away, in less than half a 
century. With them, it may be hoped, have passed away, every obsta- 
cle to the exercise of the most enlarged charity, and enlightened philan- 
thropy, respecting the native tribes. 

Nationality is sometimes as well characterized by small as by great 
things — by nacAes, as by customs. And this may be observed in the 
treatment of the Indians, so far a^ respects the subject of ardent spir- 
its. Under the French government they were liberally supplied with 
brandy. Under the Epglish, with Jamaica rum. Under the Americans, 
with whisky. These constitute the fire, the gall, and the poison ages of In- 
dian history. Under this triple curse they have maintained an existence 
in the face of a white population. But it has been an existence merely. 
Other nations are said to have had a golden age. But there has been no 
golden age for them. If there ever was a state of prosperity among 
them, which may be likened to it,it^as when their camps were crowned 
with temporal abundancerr— when the races of animals, furred and unfur- 
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red, placed food and clothing within the reach of all — and when they 
knew no intoxicating drink. To counterbalance these advantages, they 
were, however, subject to many evils. They were then, as they are 
now, indolent, improvident, revengfeful, warlike. Bravery, manual 
strength, and eloquence, were the cardinal virtues. And their own feuds 
kept them in a state of perjj^etual insecurity and alarm. The increased 
value given to furs, by the arrival of Europeans, created a new era in 
their history, and accelerated their downfisdl. It gave ^n increased energy 
and new object to the chase. To reward their activity in this employ- 
ment, ardent spirits became the hountyy rather than the price, A two- 
fold injury ensued. The animals upon whose flesh they had subsisted 
became scarce, and their own constitutions were undermined with the 
subtle stimulant. 

Historical writers do not always agree : but they coincide in their tes- 
timony respecting the absence of any intoxicating drink among the north- 
ern Indians^ at the time of the discovery. It is well attested that the 
Azteeks, and other Mexican and Southern tribes, had their ^u/^u6, and 
other intoxicating drinks, which they possessed the art of making from 
various native grains and fruits. But the art itself was confined, with 
the plants employed, to those latitudes. And there is no historical evi- 
dence to prove that it was ever known or practised by the tribes situated 
north and east of the Gulf of Mexico. Dr. Robertson, an able and faith- 
fill describer of Indian manners, fully concurs with the Jesuit authors, in 
saying that no such beverage was known in the north, until Europeans 
found it for their pecuniary interest to supply it. After which, intoxica- 
tion became as common among the northern as the southern tribes.* 

Three hundred and forty years ago there was not a white man in 
America. Columbus discovered the West India Islands ; but Cabot and 
Verrizani were the discoverers of North America. Cartier and Hudson 
followed in the track. The first interview of Hudson with the Mohegan 
tribes, took place at the mouth of the river which now bears his name. 
It is remarkable as the scene of the first Indian intoxication among them, 
lie had no sooner cast anchor, and landed from his boat, and passed a 
friendly salutation with the natives, than he ordered a bottle of ardent 
spirits to be brought. To show that he did not intend to offer them 
what he would not himself taste, an attendant poured him out a cup of 
the liquor, which be drank offl The cup was then filled and passed to 
the Indians. But they merely smelled of it and passed it on. It had 
nearly gone round the circle untasted, when one of the chiefs, bolder 
than the rest, made a short harangue, saying it would be disrespectful to 
return it untasted, and declaring his intention to drink off the potion, if he 
should be killed in the attempt. He drank it off. Dizziness and stu- 

* Robertson's History of America. 
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por immediately ensued. He sank down and fell into a sleep — the sleep, 
of death, as his^ companions thought 3ut in due time he awoke— de* 
clared the happiness he had experienced from its eiSects — asked again 
for the cup, and the whole assembly followed his example.* 

Nor was the first meeting with the New England tribes very disslmi- . 
lar. It took place at Plymouth, in 1620. Massasoit, the celebrated 
chief of the Fokanokets, came to visit the new settlers, not long after 
their landing. He was received by the English governor with military, 
music and the dischai^e of some muskets. After Which, the Governor 
kissed his hand. Massasoit then kissed him, and they both sat down 
together. " A pot of strong water," as the early writers expressed it,.* 
was then ordered, from which both drank. The chief, in his simplicity, 
drank so great a draught that it threw him into a violent perspiration 
during the remainder of the interview."]* 

The first formal interview of the French with the Indians of the St., 
Lawrence is also worthy of being referred to, as it appears to have been 
the initial step in vitiating the taste of the Indians, by the introduction of 
a foreign drink. It took place in 1535, on board one of Cartier's ships, 
lying at anchor near the Island of Orleans, forty-nine years before the 
arrival of Amidas and Barlow on the coast of Virginia. Donnaconna, a 
chief who is courteously styled the ** Lord of Agouhanna," visited the 
ship with twelve canoes. Ten of these he had* stationed at a distance, 
and with the other two, containing sixteen men, he approached the ves- 
sels, When he drew near the headmost vessel, he began to utter an 
earnest address, accompanied with violent gesticulation. Cartier hailed* 
his approach in a friendly manner. He had, the year before, captured \ 
two Indians on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and he now addressed the chief 
through their interpretation. Donnaconna listened to his native lan- 
guage with delight, and was so much pleased with the recital they gave,' 
that he requested Cartier to reach his arm over the side of the vessel, 
that he might kiss it. He was not content with this act of salutation, 
but fondled it, by drawing the arm gently around his neck. His watch- 
ful caution did not, however, permit him to venture .on board. Cartier, 
willing to give him a proof of his confidence, then descended into the 
chiefs canoe, and ordered bread and wine to be brought. They ate and 
drank together, all the Indians present participating in the banquet 
which appears to have been terminated in a temperate manner.]]; 

But like most temperate beginnings in the use of spirits, it soon led to 
intemperance in its most repulsive forms. The taste enkindled by wine, 
was soon fed with brandy, and spread among the native bands like a 
wildfire. It gave birth to disease, discord, and crime, in their most 

* Heckeweldei's Acconnt of the Indians. 
t Purchas* Pilerims, Part iv., book x. 
i Hackluyt's Voyages, 
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. Aocking forms. Too late the government and the clergy saw their 
error, and attempted to arrest it ; but it was too deepl^f seated among 
their DWn countrymen, as well as among the Indians. Every efbrt 
proved unsuccessful ; and the evil went on until the Canadas were 
finally transferred to* the British crown, with this " mortal canker" 
burning upon the northern tribes. Those who have leisure and curiosity 
to turn to the early writers, will see abundant evidence of its deep and 
wide-spread influence. It became the ready means of rousing to action 
a people averse to long continued exertion of any kind. It was the 
reward of the chase. It was the price of blood. It was the great bar to 
*the successful introduction of Christianity. It is impossible that the 
Ilidian should both drink and pray. It was impossible then^ and it is 
impossible now : and the missionary who entered the forest, with the 
Bible and crucifix in one hand, and the bottle in the other, might say, 
with the Roman soliloquist, who deliberated on self-murder, 

^ My bane and antidote are both before me : 
While this informs me I shall never die, 
Thii in a moment brings me to my end." 

National rivalry, between the English and French governments, gave 
a character of extreme bitterness to the fedings of the Indians, and served 
to promote the passion for strong drink. It added to the horrors of war, 
and accumulated the miseries of peace. It was always a struggle be* 
tween these nations which should wield the Indian power ; and, so far 
as religion went, it was a struggle between the Catholic and Protestant 
tenets. It was a power which both had, in a me^ure, the means of 
putting into motion : but neither had the complete means of controlling it, 
if we concede to them the perfect will. It would have mitigated the 
evil, if this struggle for mastering the Indian mind had terminated widi a 
state of war, but it was kept up during the feverish intermissions of 
peace. Political influence was the ever-present weight in each side of the 
iscale. Keligion tlirew in her aid ; but it was trade;, the possession of 
the fur. trade, that gave the preponderating weight. And there is noth- 
ing in^the history of this rivalry, from the arrival of Roberval to the 
death of Montcalm, that had so permanently pernicious an influence as 
the sanction which this trade gave to the use of ardent spirits. 

We can but glance at this subject ; but it is a glance at the track of a 
tornado Destruction lies in its course. The history of the fur trade is 
closely interwoven with the history of intemperance among the Indians. 
We know not how to effect the separation. Look at it in what era you 
will, the barter in ardent spirits constitutes a prominent feature. From 
Jamestown to Plymouth— from the island of Manhattan to the Lake of 
the Hills, the trat&c was introduced at the earliest periods. Am we 
cannot now put our finger on the map, to indicate a spot where ardent 
spirits is not known to the natives. Is it at the mouth of the Columbia, 
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the sources of the Multnomah, or the Rio del Norde^-4fae passes of tke 
Rocky Mfmntains on Peace River, or the shores of the Arctic Sea ? itis 
known at all these places. The natives can call it hy name, and thcgr 
place a value on its possession. We do not wish to convey the idea that 
it is aoundant at these remote places. We have reason to believe it is sel- 
dom seen. But we also believe that in proportion as it is scarce— -in pro- 
portion as the quantity is small, and the occasion of its issue rare, so is 
the price Of it in sale, and the value of it in gift, enhanced. And just so 
^r as it is used, it is pernicious in effect, unnecessary in practice, unwiie 
in policy. •*- 

The French, who have endeared themselves so much in the affections 
of the Indians, were earlier in Canada than the English upon tiie United 
States' coast. Cartier's treat of wine and bread to the Iroquois of tbe 
St. Lawrence, happened eighty-five years before the landing c^the Pil- 
grims. They were also eariier to perceive the evils of an unrestrained 
tr^de, in which nothing was stipulated, and nothii^ prohibited. To pie- 
vent its irregularities, licenses were granted by the jFrench goveromsilt 
to individuals, on the payment of a price. It was a boon to superannu- 
ated officers, and the number was limited. In 1685, the number wias 
twenty- five. But the remedy proved worse than the disease. Those 
licenses became negotiable paper. They were sold from hand to hand^ 
and ga\'e birth to a traffic, which assumed the same character intempo^ 
ml afiairs, that ^^ indulgences" did in spiritual They were, in e£Eect, 
•licenses to commit every species of wrong, for those who got them at 
last, were gexierally persons under the government of no hi^ standard 
of moral responsibility ; and as they may be supposed to have paid w«U 
for them, they were sure to -make it-up by excessive exactions upon the 
Indians. Cmtrier du dol9, %as the teni;i first applied to them. MerchaMi 
voyageufj was the appellation at a subsequent period. But whatevBr 
they were called, one spirit actuated them—* the spirit of acquiring wealtih 
by driving a gainful traffic with an ignorant people, and for this pui^xMie 
ardent spirits was but too well adapted. They transported k, along with 
articles of necessity, up long rivers, and over difficult portages. And 
when they had reached the borders of the Upper L«akes, or the banks of 
the Sasketchawine, they were too far removed from the influence of 
courts, both judicial and ecclesiastical, to b^ in much dread of them. 
Feuds, strifes, and murders ensued. Crime strode unchecked through 
^e land. Bvery Indian trader became a legislator and a judge. His 
word was not only a law, but it was a law which possessed thet^propeity 
of undergoing as many repeals and mutations as the interest, the pride, 
or the passion of the individual rendered expedient. If wealth was ac- 
cumulated, it is no/ intended to infer that the pressing wants of the In- 
dians were not relieved — ^that the trade was not a very acceptable and 
important one to them, and that great periLand expense w^e not tficoun- 
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tered, and a high degree of enterprise displayed in its prosecution. But 
it is contended, that if real wants were relieved, artificial ones were cre- 
fUed — that if it substituted the gun for the bow, and shrouds and blan- 
kets in the place of the more expensive clothing of beaver skins, it also 
substituted ardent spirits for water — intoxication for sobriety — disease 
for health. 

. Those who entertain the opinion that the fall of Q,uebec> celebrated in 
£ngland and America as a high military achievement, and 4;he conse- 
quent surrender of Canada, produced any very important improvement 
in this state of things, forget that the leading principles and desires of the 
humdn heart are alike in all nations, acting under like circumstances. 
The desire of amassing wealth — ^the thirst for exercising power— the 
pride of information over ignorance— the power of vicious ovet virtuous 
principles, are not confined to particular eras, nations, or latitudes. They 
belong to mankind, and they will be pursued with a zeal as irrespective 

- of equal and exact justice, wherever they are not restrained by the exgio- 
bling maxims of Christianity. 

Whoever feels interested in looking back into this period of our com- 
mercial Indian afiairs, is recommended to peruse the published statistical 
and controversial volumes, growing out of the Earl of Selkirk's schemes 
of colonization, and to the proceedings of the North West Company. 
This iron monopoly grew up out of private adventure. Such golden 

. accounts were brought out of the country by the Tods, the FrobisherS| 
and the M'Tavishes, and M'Gillvrays, who first visited it, that every 

I bold man, who had either talents or money, rushed to the tibeatre of 
action. The boundary which had been left to the French, as the limit 
of trade, was soon passed. The Missinip, Athabasca, Fort Chipewyan, 

'Slave lake, Mackenzie's and Copper Mine Rivers, the Unjigah and the 
Oregon, were reached in a few years. All Arctic America was penetrated. 
The British government is much indebted to Scottish enterprise for the ex- 
tension of its power and resources in this quarter. But while we admire the 
zeal and boldness with which the limits of the trade were extended, we 
regret that a belief in the necessity of using ardent spirits caused them to 
be introduced, in any quantity, among the North West tribes. 

Other regions have been explored to spread the light of the gospel. 
This was traversed to extend the reign of intemperance, and to prove 

'Tthat the love of gain was so strongly implanted in the breast of the white 

-man,, as to carry &im over regions of ice and snow, woods and wateis, 

-where the natives had only been intruded an by the Musk Ox and the 
Polar bear. Nobody will deem it too much to say, that wherever the 
current of the fur trade set, the nations were intoxicated, demoralized, 

".depopulated. The terrible scourge of the small pox, which broke out 
in the country north west of Lake Superior in 1782, was scarcely more 

' &4al to the natives, though n^ore rapid and striking in its efTects, than the 
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power of ardent spirits. N.or did it produce so great a moral affliction. 
For those who died of the varidloid, were spared the death of ebriety. 
Furs were gleaned with an iron hand, and rum was given out with an iron 
heart. There was no remedy for the rigors of the trade ; and there was no 
appeal. Beaver was sought with a thirst of gain as great as that which 
carried Cortez to Mexico, and Pizarro to Peru. It had deadened the 
ties of humanity, and cut asunder the cords of private faith.* Like the 
Spaniard in his treatment of Capolicon, when the latter had given him 
the house full of gold for his ransom, he was himself hasely executed. 
So the northern chief, when he had given his all, gave himself as the vic- 
tim at last. He was not, however, consumed at the staJeCj but at the 
bottle. Th^ sword of his executioner was spirits — ^his gold, beaver skins. 
And no mines of the precious metals, which the world has ever produced, 
have probably been more productive of wealth, than the fur-yielding 
regions of North America. 

But while the products of the chase have yielded wealth to the white 
man, they have produced misery to the Indian. The latter, suffering for 
the means of subsistence, like the child in the parable, had asked for 
bread, and he received it ; but, with* it, he received a scorpion. And it 
is the sting of the scorpion, that has been raging among the tribes for 
more than two centuries, causing sickness, death, and depopulation in its 
track. It is the venom of this sting, that has proved emphatically 



-the blight of human bliss ! 



Curse to all states of m&a, but most to tAw." 

Let me not be mistaken, in ascribing effects disproportionate to their cause, 
or in overlooking advantages which have brought along in their train,' a 
striking evil. I am no admirer of that sickly philosophy, which looks 
back upon a state of nature as a state of innocence, and which cannot 
appreciate the benefits the Indian race have derived from the discovery 
of this portion of the world by civilized and Christian nations. But 
while I would not, on the one hand, conceal my sense of the advantagesi 
temporal and spiritual, which hinge upon this discovery, I would not, on 
the x)ther, disguise the evils which intemperance has caused among 
them ; nor cease to hold it up, to the public, as a great and destroying 
evil, which was early introduced — ^which has spread extensively — ^which 
is in active operation, and which threatens yet more disastrous conse* 
quences to this unfortunate race. 

Writers have not been wanting, who are prone to lay but little stress 
upon the destructive influence of ardent spirits, in diminishing the sative 
population, and who have considered its effects as trifling in comparison 
to the want of food, and the enhanced price created by this want.f The 

* The murder of Wadin, the cold-blooded assassination of Keveny, and the shoot- 
ing of Semple, are appiealed to, as justifying the force, of this remark. 

t The North Amencan Review. Sanford's History of the United States, before 
the Revolutian. 
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abundance or scarcity of foa4 is fi priiiciple io political ecoipomy, which 
is assumed as the primary cause of depopulation. And, as such, we see 
90 reason to question its soundness. If the value of labor, the price of 
clothing and other necessary commodities, can be referred to the varying 
fffioes pf vegetable and aninial food, we do not see that the fact of a 
pCK>ple's being civilized .or uncivilized, should invalidate the principle: 
%Qd wh^n we turn pur eyes upon the forest we see that it does not. A 
pound of be>ayer, which in 1730, when animal food was abundant, was 
worth here about a French crown, is now, when food i^ scarce and 
dear, worth from five to six doll^s ; and consequently, one pound of 
bflav,er mn^Avill procure as much food and clothing as five pounds of the 
like quality of beaver then. It is the failure of the race of furred ani- 
mals, and the Wjant of industry in hunting theni, that operate to produce 
ddpopulation. A^d what, we may a^k? has so powerful an effect in 
destroying ■ the energies of the hunter, as the fice of intemperance ? 
Stupefying his ^^d^ and enervating his body, it leaves him neither the 
vigor to pwyide for his temporary wants, nor the disposition to inquire 
into those which regard eternity. His natural affections are blunted, and 
all the sterner and nobler qualities of the Jndian mind prostrated, tiifi 
£aunily are negleQtedf They first become objects of pity to pur citizens, 
and then of disgust. The want of wholesome food and comfortable 
clothing produce disease. He &lls at last himself, the victim of disease, 
superinduced from drinking* 

Such is no exaggerated picture oi the Indian, who is in a situation to 
eontcact the habit of intemperance. And it is only within the last ye^r 
^or eighteen months — it is only since the^Qperation of Temperance princi- 
ples has been felt in this remote place, that scenes of this kind have he- 
oomeun^equent, and have almost ceased in our village, and in our set- 
tlement. And when we look abroiidto other placets, and observe the 
spread of temperance in the wide j^^^ irpm IfOuisiana to Maine, we nuiy 
:almost fancy we behold the accpmplishnaent of Indian fable. It is related, 
ion the best authority, that among the extravagances of Spanish enter- 
^ise, which characterized the .i^ra of the discovery pf America, the na- 
;^ves had reported the existence of a fountain in the interior of one of the 
•islands, possessed of such magical virtues, that whoever bathed in its 
9?aters would be restored to the bloom of youth and the vigor of man- 
hood. In search of this wonderful fountain historians affirm, that Ponqe 
de Leon and his followers ranged the island. They only, however, drew 
upoa themselves the charge of credulity. May we not suppose this tale 
«f the salutary fountain to he an Indian allegory pf ten^perance ? It 
^111, at least, admit of this application. And let us rejoice that, in the 
!era of temperance, we have found the spring which will restore bloom 
to the cheeks of the young man, and the panacea that will remove dis« 
ease firom the old. 
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When we consider the effects -which our own humble efforts as inha- 
bitants of a distant post have produced in this labor of humanity, haye 
we not every encouragement to persevere ? Is it not an effort sanctioned 
by the noblest affections of our nature — ^by the soundest principles of 
j^lik^th^pf^^f the h%hebt as^ikitio^s of Gh)^st^«in;beia&y^leaof ? b 
it not the work of patriots as well as Christians ? of good citizens as welfl 
as^gpod neighbors ? Is it not a high and iihperious duty to rid our land 
of the foul «tain of intemperance ? Is it a duty too hard fot KS to acieottl- 
plish ? Is thei?e anything unreasonabfe in the' voluntary bblig^ons by 
which we are bound ? Shall we lose properly dt reputation by laboring 
in the cause of temperance ? Will the debtor be less able /to pay his 
debts, or ike creditor less able to collect them P Shdl we injure iban, 
wcfDoan or childj by dashing away the cup of intdxicatityi ? Shalil We 
incur the charge oif being denominated fbots' 61* mudinien ?" -Shall we' ^4^ 
late any principles of morality, or any of the maxims of Chriidt^fitity ? 
Shall WB run the risk of diihinishing &e hap{^i!ies's of dthei^sr, 'or puffifig 
our^wn in jeQpardy ? iPiiialiy, i^ll We injure mIto-i'shaH Wie ofiftitid 
God? 

If neiUier of these evils will resdlt— if the liighiest prfiidt)Ife6 Of vMie 
««ld Jwppiness sanction the measure — ^if learning ap|)lauds it, and religion 
-nppwy^f^ 4tr— if good must result from its success, and iiijury caufnot 
kconid frona its failure, what further motive need we to iihpel usonWard, 
^ /devote pur best £Etculties in the cause, and neitli^r to &int nor rest 
tyi the^iniodemt^dxa of intemperance l)e expelled 'from 6xit ccttintry ? 
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^«:RABLE IMJIAN CHIEP. 

._. The Cattaraugus (N. Y.) ^ig, of k Me 'date, liietitiona that €k>y. 
JSlacksnake, the Grand Sachem of the Indian iml^oh, wa» nic^tly in- ^at 
.place. He resides on the Allegha'ny Reservatibtt, about twenty mMes 
from the vjlli^ge ; is the successor of Corn Platoter, as chiiif Of the Six 
Nations — a nephew of Joseph Brant, and *Qncie of the celebrated' Eed 
Jacket. He w^ born near Cayuga L^ke in 1741^, beiiig ttow ninety-isnc 
years of age,. He was in the battle of Fort Stariwix, Wyoming, &c: , and 
was a warm frienid of Gen. Washington during the Hevolution. Hift Was 
in Washington's eamp forty detya at the cl(»e'6f the Rerbintidn^^-^as 
appointed chief by him, and now wearis suspended from Us'n^dc a beau- 
#fuL ffi^^. medal .prdEtented to liiim l>y Gen. Waidl&gtdh; beitfing ^ate* 
1796. 
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MTE OF THE RED RACE IN AMERICA: 

THE POLICY PURSUED TOWARDS THEM BY GOVERNMENT, AND 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TRIBES WHO HAVE 

REMOVED WEST OP THE MISSISSIPPI.* 

The reiqpval of the Indian Tribes within our State boundaries, to the 
■ west of the'^ississippi, and their present condition and probable ulti* 
. oiate fate, h^e been the topic of such frequent speculation, mistmder^ 
standing, and may we not add, misreprese^ation, within a few yean 
past, both at home and abroad, that we suppose some notice of them, 
and particularly o£»the territory they occupy, and the result, thus £ur, 
of thdr experiment in self-government, drawn from authentic sources, 
may prove not unacceptable to the public. 

The nomadic and hunter states of society never embraced within 
themselves the elements of perpetuity; They have ever existed, in- 
deed, like a vacuum in the system of nature, which is at every moment 
^in peril, and subject to be filled up and destroyed by the in-rushing of 
the surrounding element. Civilisation is that element, in relation to 
non -agricultural and barbaric tribes, and the only question with respect 
to their continuance as distinct communities has been, how long they 
could resist its influence, and at what particular era this influence 
should change, improve, undermine, or destroy them. It is proved by i 
history, that two ess^tially different states of society, with regard to : 
art and civilisation, cannot both prosperously exist together, ftt the same j 
time. The one which is in the ascendant will absorb and destroy the 
. 'Other. A wolf and a lamb are not more antagonistical in the system 
. of organic being, than civilisation and barbarism, in the great ethno- 
. logical impulse of man's diffusion over the globe. In this impulse, baj^ 
t barism may tempo>rarily tri^inph, as we see it has done by many striking 
y examples in the history of Asia and Europe. But such triumphs have 
\ . been attended with this remarkable result, that they have, in the end, 
^ reproduced the civilisiEition which they destroyed. Such,^o quote no 
other example, was the effect of the prostration of the Roman type of 
, civilisation by the warlike and predatory tribes of Northern Europe. 
Letters and. Christianity were both borne down, for a while, by this inre« 
. sistil^e on-rush ; but they were thereby only the more deeply implanted 

* Democratic Reriew, 1844. 
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in the stratum of preparing civilisation ; and in due time, like the grain 
that rots before it reproduces, sprang up with a vigor and .freshness^ 
which is calculated to be enduring, and to fill the globe. 

Civilisation may be likened to an absorbent body, placed in contact 
with an anti-absorbent, for some of the properties of which it has 
strong affinities. It will d{aw these latter so completely^ out, that, to 
use a strong phrase, it may be said to eat them up. Civilisation is found 
to derive some of the means of its perfect development from letters and 
the arts, but it cannot permanently exist without the cultivation of the 
soil. It seems to have been the fundamental principle on which the 
species were originally created, that they should derive their sustenance 
and means of perpetuation from this industrial labor. Wherever agrii- 
cultural tribes have placed themselves in juxtaposition to hunters and 
erratic races, they have been found to withdraw from the latter the 
means of their support, by narrowing the limits of the forest and plains^ 
upon the wild animals of which, both carnivorous and herbivcnrous, hxmr 
ters subsist. When these have been destroyed, the grand resources of 
these hunters and pursuers have disif>peared. Wars, the introduction ci 
foreign articles or habits of injurious tendency, may]accelerate the period 
of their decline — a result which is still further helped forward by inter- 
nal dissensions, and the want of that political foresight by which civil 
nations exist. But without these, and by the gradual process of the 
narrowing down of their hunting grounds, and the conversion of the 
dominions of the bow and arrow to those of the plough, this result 
must inevitably ensue. There is no principle of either petmanency or I 
prosperity in the savage state. 

It is a question of curious and philosophic interest, however, to ob- 
serve the varying and very unequal effects, which different types of 
civilisation have had upon the wild hordes of men- with whom it has 
come into contact. * And still more, perhaps, to trace the original effici 
ency, or effeminacy of the civil type, in the blood of laedominating 
races, wh0 have been, characterized by it. In some oi the European 
stocks this type has reniained nearly stationary since it reached' the. 
chivalric era. In others, it had assumed a deeply commercial tone, and 
confined itself greatly to the drawing forth, from the resources of new 
countries, those objects which invigorate trade. There is no stocl^ 
having claims to a generic nationality, in which the principle of progresB 
has, from the outset, been so strongly marked, as in those hardy, brave 
and athletic tribes in the north of Europe, for whom the name of Teu- 
tons conveys, perhaps, a more comprehensive meaning, than the com- 
paratively later one of Saxons. The object* of this race appears con- 
tinually to be, and to have been, to do more than has previously been 
.done ; to give difiusion and comprehension to des%ns of improvement, 
and thus; by perpetua% putting forth new eff<»ts, on the globe, to caisry 
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Wttl^l(> tii&iiigkest destiny. The same impulsive aspirations of the 
^^Hl^'^ pk»gres8, Uie same energetic onwardness of principle whiok 
overthrew Rome, o^rtktrew, at another period, the simple institutions 
^ ll^e'vrt)ad-«taHie<l Britons; and, whatev^er o^r aspect it bears, we 
«i<hst aMfibbte to tiie same natiodd enei^ the modem introduction <tf 
£ui^'pgan ^tivUtsation into Asia. ^ 

lVh«Dfbef)e^rinciplM'come tobe applied to Americi^'andto be tested 
^4ts ns/tive'ts^es^we i^bM dearly perceive their appropriate and distinc- 
tly^ ^e6iii, lb' South Aroerica, wherie the type of chivalry marked the 
discover^Sy barharinn has lingered among ^ natives, without being 
^^t^fMfft^«d, icfr tfypee o^oturies. In Canada, wilach drew its early 
i^l^til^tfi: ^s^hisiv^ i^m tk^ feudal towns and sei^<M!ts, v^hose inhabit- 
Mlsiiad^ for a maadm, that they hi^ doniB all ihat vfas reqmied o( 
^g<)bd tJMisem^ when they had'tlone ail that had be^i pretHousfy doniRj the 
MiJi^ Mbe^ ha-ve remained perfibctly staticmaijjr. With the exceptioB 
i^^ight ebaiigira « ^dressj and ten Absolcite ^preoiation in morals, they 
^^^e^^fitililly^^his day what dieyw^.re in t^ respettWe enui of Car- 
^eff'^lki'^GtiffisipMn; In the aatr^ monarchies ^f Mexico and Pero, 
%]M^ o^e^r^lr the ^gross-ofajeots of idolatrous woijdbip, and intercalated 
lif^img'.^e^ tribes tiie arfes and simie fdf itecustoms <^ the 16th century. 
H¥ilh'^V^ dargibpropDrtioQ of ^h« tribes hut litUe was attempted be^ 
yii^d' ixd^ll^ HsUfajugation, ^nd Ibb^ accompliished^ WkB seaboard tribes 
^eetVed'lbfe t^!«al of t)ie iRoHasth^church. Many of those in the inter 
i^, ^(fftfpretettdillg tbelkigher ranges of the Anderand OordiUetsis, r^ 
%\a1fl'^l2(%ld^dfty^iii Hhe^undisturfoed ^aelice -df their anoieilt supemtitiow 
and modes of subsistence. It is seen from reoent <liscoveries,Jthai there 
tA% i^t'^portk^tis 0f Hie interior of the cosntiy, tiiduBKO^a^ unexplored 
«Md'\^'dbsitftlbed. We-are just, iiideed, begtnni^ to domprc^MSid the 
We^hlttttttt^r^df the ittdigeaoas Indian civsMsation <M^^e eis of the diseoi- 
f^. ^[^heti^TBroarksiare suffitsienttoflhdwhbw'fe^ cUJjgatioflWi 

^^Mi^i»^BRid Ohnstiaisity have been performed^ wi1^>re8piict to Uie red 
4tiettV'by^h»i6olonists of ihose types of the early. Earbpean ct?rilisation, 
•^o^l^^lft^uHem^elvesionfeFadallennres, ni'lilaiy r^^ a&dan ecetes- 
^^ftBsti^'syiildm of empty ceriemoBMis. • 

'R i^i^Wlfh-'imry different plans and iprinbiples ^»t North America 
^#«s'eok^i^d. We consider the Pilgrims as die embodiment of the ^ 
"^^tfe'^^it^t Teutonic ^ type. Their Ak^ric and Brennus were found iii 
^ht^'^ulfill ahd ih the school-room. They came with high and «eveijl ' 
iM^oiU^ Of '«iVlland reiligious liberty. It was tiheir prune ob}e<it tbjriSH 
tiSn'tl^thsel^bs, not by conquest, but by cultivating thesoil. To escape 
"W^dlSie^s&StioBi'tyfaliny fit home, they were willing to venture them- 
'Selveli^ito:'tkfW''climes: But they meant to triumph in the arts of peace. 
1n^'4wki^ed> wi^ ^be Bible » their cdiield and sword^ and they laid 
Usf ^ii^fflt^s^t ihe foondation of all their itistitationB, eivn^liteiBty» ii 
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dTisiria], and ecclesiastic. They were ][>ious and indnstrioiuithemselTeii, 
~ aAd ih^^j designed to make the Indian tribes lo. They iMkight their 
lands and paid for them, and proceeded to establish friendly neigywr- 
hoods among the tribes. Religions truth, as it is declared in ths Gos* 
pel, was the fundamental principle of all their acts. In its exposition 
^nd daily nse, they followed no interpretations of councils at variMice 
with its plain import. This every o»e was at liberty to read. , 

Haced side by side with such an enlightened and purposed race, what 
had the priests of the systoim of native rites and superstitions to ^qpeci? 
There couM be no compromise of rites — ^no partial conformity— no gtrkig 
up a part to retain the rest — as had been done in the plains of Central 
America, Mexieo and Yucatan. No toleration, of pseudo^paganismy m 
had been done on the waters of the Orinoco, the Parana and the Para- 
guay. 'Hiey must abandon the system at once. The eifor was gross 
and total. They must abjure it. They had mistaken daikness lor light ;; i 
and they .were now o&red the light. They had worshipped liucilev 
instead of Immanuel. This the tribes who spread along tiie shores <tf 
the N'orth Atlantic were tt>ld, and nothing was held back. Tbey 
founded ohurehes and established schools among them. They tzans^' 
Ittted the, entire Wole^ and (he version of -David's Psalms, and the 
Hymns of I>r. Watts, into one of their languages. Two types of tisKS: 
human race, more folly and completely antagonistical, in aU respects, * 
never came in contact on the globe. They w«re the alpha and omega ' 
of the ethnological chajn. If, liierefcHre, the Red Race declined, and 
the white increased, it was because civillsaticm had more of the jmo** 
oiples of endurance and progress than barbarism ; because Christianity 
was superior to paganism ; industry to idleness ; agriculture to hunting ; 
lettors^^to hierogl3rf^GS ; truth to error. He^ lie the true secrets of • 
thj? Rjed Men's decline. , - 

' There are but three principal results which, we thi^E, the ciyiliMd 
world -could have anticipated for the race,^ at the esa of the discovery. 
1. They might be supposed to be subject to early extermination on the^ 
coasts, where they were found. A thousand things would lead to this, 
which need not be mentioned. Intemperance and idleness alone were 
adequate causes. 2. Philsoithropists iu|d Christians might hope to re 
dsdm ^m, dither in their original positions on the coasts, or in agri-- 
cultural communities in, adjacent parts. 3. Experience and forecast • 
ikight indicate a third result, in which full success should attend 
neither of the foregoing plans, nor yet complete i^lure. There was 
nothing, exactly, in the known history of mankind, to giude op^uon. - 
A mixed condition of things was the most profaaUe result. And this, 
itiibi^t be anticipated, would be.gtciatly modified by times iLadseasonsy 
eircnmstahces and localities, acting on partici|la|r tribes. Nothii^ less 

ooiikl have been expected but tbe'decUne uad exXkn^^N^csci.^ ^Kxas^ Xx^s^ft^v 
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whilst the removal of others, to less exposed positions, would be found 
to tell upon their improvement. The effects of letters and Christianity 
^ould necessarily be slow ; but they were effects, wiiich the history of 
discovery and civilisation, in other parts of the world, proved to be 
effective and practical. What was this mixed condition to eventuate 

* in ? — how long was it to continue ? Were the tribes to exercise sove- 
reign political jurisdiction over the tracts they lived on ? Were they to 
submit to the civilized code, and if so, to the penal code only, or abo 
to the civil ? Or, if not, were they to exist by amalgamation with the 
European stocks, and thus contribute the elements of a new race ? 
These, and many other questions, early arose, and were often not a little 
perplexing to magistrate^, legislatures, and governors. It was evident 
the aboriginal race possessed distinctive general rights, but these existed 
contemporaneously, or intermixed with the rights of the discoverers. 
How were these separate rights to be defined ? How were the weak 
to be protected, and the strong to be restrained, at points beyond the 
ordinary pale of the civil law ? K a red man killed a white, without 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the courts, could he be seized as a criminal ? 
And if so, were civil offences, committed without the jurisdiction of 
either territory, cognizable in either, or neither ? Could there be a 
supremacy within a supremacy ? And what was the limit between 
State and United States laws ? Such were among the topics enterii^ 
into the Indian policy. It was altogether a mixed system, and like most 
mixed systems, it worked awkwardly, confusedly, and sometimes badly. 
Precedents were to be established for new cases, and these were per- 
petually subject to variation. Legislators, judges, and executive officers, 
were often in doubt, and it required the wisest, shrewdest, and best men 
in the land to resolve these doubts, and to lay down rules,, or advice, for 
future proceeding in relation to the Red Race. It will be sufficient to 
bear tut the latter remark, to say, that among the sages who deemied 
this' subject important, were a Roger Williams, a Penn, a Franklin, a 
Washington, a Jefferson, a Monroe, a Crawford, and a Calhoun. 

It must needs have happened, that where the Saxon race went, the 
principles of law, justice, and freedom, must prevail. These principles, 
as they existed in England at t^e beginning of the sixteenth century, 
were transferred to America, with the Cavaliers, the Pilgrims, and the- 
Quakers, precisely, as to the two first topics, as they existed at home. 
Private rights were as well secured, and public justice as well awarded 
here, as there. But they also brought over the aristocratic system, 
which was upheld by the royal governors, who were the immediate re- 
presentatives of the crown. The doctrine was imprescriptible, that the 
fee of all public or unpatented lands was in the crown, and all inhabit-^ 
aotB oi the realm owed allegiance and fealty to the crown. This doc* 

ftnae, when applied to the native triBes of America, left them neither 
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fee-simple in the soil, nor political sovereignty oyer it. It cnt diem 
down to rassals, but, by a legal solecism, they were regarded as a fiort 
of free vassals. So long as the royal governments remained, they ha4 
the usufruct of the public domain — the right of fishing, and hunting, and 
planting upon it, and of doing certain other acts of occupancy ; but this 
right ceased just as soon, and as fistst, as patents were granted, onthe public 
exigency required the domain. The native chie& were quieted with 
presents from the throne, through the local officers, and their ideas of in- 
dependence and control were answered by the public councils, in which 
friendships were established, and the public tranquillity looked after. 
Private purchases were made from the outset, but the idea of a public 
treaty of purchase of the soil under the proprietary and royal governors, 
was not entertained before the era of William Penn. 

It remained for the patriots of 1775, who set up the frame of our pre- 
sent government, by an appeal to arms, to award the aboriginal tribes 
the full proprietary right to the soil they respectively occupied, and to 
guarantee to them its full and free use, until such right was relinquished 
by treaty stipulations. So far, they were acknowledged as sovereigns. 
This is the first step in their political exaltation, and dates, in our re- 
cords, from the respective treaties of Fort Pitt, September 17, 1778, 
and of Fort Stanwix, of October 22^ 1784. The latter was as early 
after the establishment of our independence, as these tribes — the Six 
nations, who, with the exception of the Oneidas, sided with the parent 
country — could be brought to listen to the terms of peace. They were 
followed by the Wyandots, Delawarea, and Chippewas, and Ottowas, 
in January, 1785 ; by the Cherokees, in November of the same year ; 
and by the Choctaws and Shawnees, in January, 1786. Other western 
nations followed in 1789 ; the Creeks did not treat till 1790. And from 
this era, the system has been continued up to the present moment It 
may be affirmed, that there is not an acre of land of the public domain 
of the United States, sold at the land offices, from the days of General 
Washington, but what has been acquired in this manner. War, in which 
we and they have been frequently involved, since that period, has con- 
veyed no territorial right. We have conquered them, on the field, not 
to usurp territory, but to place them in a condition to observe how much 
more their interests and permanent prosperity would be, and have ever, 
been, promote^ by the plough than the Bword. And there has been a 
prompt recurrence, at every mutation from war to peace, punctually, to 
that fine sentiment embraced in the fast article of the fast treaty ever 
made between the American government and the Indian tribes, namely, 
that all ofiences and animosities ^^ shall be mutually forgiven, and buried 
in deep oblivioni and never more be had in remembrance.'^ 



• T^Mty of Fort Pitt, 1778. 
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'-The first step to advance the aboriginal man to his natural ^d juit 
political rights, namely, the acknowledgmentof his rigbtta the soil, we 
hare mentioned ; but those that were to succeed it were more difficult 
tnd complex in their bearings. Congress, from the earliei^ traces ot " 
their action, as they appear in their journals and public acts^ confined the' 
opferaiion of the civil code to the territory actually acquired by aegotia* 
tton, and treaties duly ratified by the Senate, and pi^claimed, agreeably 
to the Constitution, by the President. So much of this public territory 
as fell wHhin the respective State Hnes^ fell, by the tenns of our politic 
cal compact, under State lawsy and the juiisdiclaon of the State courts ; 
and'iBLs soon as new tracts of the Indian tearritory, t^us withia State bouo- 
daiies, were acquired, the State laws had an exact corresponding exten* 
sion until the whole of such Indian lands had been acquired. Thi» pro- 
ftdeda definite and clear mode of acticm, «Bd if it were sometimes the 
sul^ect of doubt or confliction, such perplexity arose- from the great ex* 
tension of the country, its sparsely settled condition^ and' the luuste est 
ignorance of local magistrates. And these* difficulties were invariably 
removed whenever the cases came into the Sujj^eme Oourt df^ the United 
States. 

Without regard :to the area of the St^t€«, bul including msd' ^having 
respect only to the territories, and to the vast and unincorporated wil* 
derness, called the ^^ Indian country," Congress provided 9k9petial code 
of latvs, and from the first, held over thi^ part of the Unicm, and holds 
over it now, full and complete jurisdiction. This code was designed 
chiefly to regulate the- trade carried on at those remote points between 
the white and red men, to preserve the pubHc tranqnillity, and toj^vide 
fbr the adjudication of offences Citizens dP the 'United States, carrying 
tl>e passport, license, or authority of their government, are protected by 
their papers thus legally obtained ; and the'tribes are held answerable fbr 
their good treatment, and if violence occur, for their Hves. No civO 
pjrocess, however, has efficacy in such positions ; and there is no com* 
pulsory legal collection of debts, were it indeed practicable^ on the Indian 
tibrritories* The customs and usages of the trade and intercourse, 
as established from early times, prevail there. These customs are 
chiefly founded oA the patriarchal system, wfaicfa was found in V4>gae cm 
the settlement of the country, anid they admit of compensations and 
privileges founded oh natural principles of equity and right. The- Indian 
criminal code,.wh^tever that is, also prevails there. The only excep- 
tion to It arises- from^ cases of Americans, maliciously killed within ^e 
{^thdifi^i countiy," the laws of Congress providing, that the aggressors 

should be stjji^re^ere^' into thq bands of justrce,and'tHed by liie'iieareflA 
United States bciiris. ' >-- ''.^. , -^'l "r.-.l. w 

These preliminary fac^Jg^wiU exhibit some of the leading features of 
the mixed system alluded to. I(s woiii^iig^ were better calculated iix 
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the early s(^ge& of aooietlf^ while populattoft W&i sparse, aiid the two 
nces, a^ bodies^ kept &r apart, than for its^matoTer periods. As the in- . 
ter^reaung lands became ceded, and'sold, and settled, ahd the tlribes them- 
selves began to put pn aspects of'ciyilisatioQ, the discrepancies of the sys- 
itoi,. and its want of bomogeneousness and harmony, became 'more appa- 
rent. Througbout the whole peHod of the administrations of Washington, 
and John Adams, and Jefferson, a period of twenty yeaars, the low state of 
our population, and the great extent and unreclaimed character of the 
public domain, left the Indians imdisturbed, and no questions of much 
importance occurred to test the permanency of the system as regards 
the welfare of the Indians. Mr. Jefferson foresaw, however, the effect 
of encroachments beyond ihe Ohio, and with an enlightened regard for 
Hhe race and their civilisation, prepared a new and consolidated code of 
all .prior acts, with some salutary new provisions, which had the effect to 
systematize the trade and intercourse, and more fully to protect the rights 
of the Indians. This code served, with occasional amendments, through 
iHae 8CK9Cieeding administrations of Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, into that of Greneral Jackson, when, in 1834, the greatly ad- 
vanced line of the frontiers, the multiplied population, and necessarily 
increased force of the Indian department, and the large amount of Indian 
annuities: to be paid, called for its thorough revision, and a new general 
^fiactfitent was made. 

Previously, however, to ^is time, during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe, it was perceived that the Indian tribes, as separate communi- 
ties, living in, and surrounded by j people of European descent, and gov- 
erned by a widely different system of laws, arts, and customs, could not 
be esqpected to arrive at a state of permanent prosperity while thus lo- 
cally situated. The tendency of the Saxon institutions, laws, and juris- 
prudence, was to sweep over them. The greater must needs absorib 
the less. And there appeared, on wise and mature reflection j nd rea- 
veOEKaMe hope to the true friends of the native race, that they could sus- 
tihk t^mselves in independeaey or success as foreign elements in the 
midst of the State communities, it was impossible that two systems of 
governments, so diverse as theTncSan and American, should co-exist on 
the same territory. All history proved this. The most rational hope 
of success for this race, the only one which indeed appeared practical 
on a scale e(»nmen^urate with the object, was to remove them, with 
thenr own conisent, to a position entirely without the boundaries of the 
State jurisdictions, where they mi^t assert their political sovereignty, 
and live and develope their true national character, under their own 
kws. 

The impellitag cause fbr the action of the government, durit^ Mr. 
M<mroe's adninnistration, was the peculiar condition of certain tribea^lL^v- 
ing on their own original territonea^ 'wViSoMi \5afc ^XaXfc \iWMi^«£\R»^ «»^ 
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' who were adverse to further cessions of such territory. The question 
assumed its principal interest in the State of Georgia, within which por- 
tions of the Creek and Cherokee trihes were then living. Ahout ten 
millions of acres of lands were thus in the occupancy of these two trihes. 
As the population of Georgia expanded and approached the Indian set- 
tlements, the evils of the mixed political system alluded to hegan strong- 
ly to evince themselves. In the progress of the dispersion of the human 
rdce over the globe, there never was, perhaps, a more diverse legal, po- 
litical, and moral amalgamation attempted, than there was found to ex- 
ist, when, in this area, the descendants from the old Saxons, north-men 
and Hugenots from Europe, came in contact with the descendants (we 
speak of a theory) of the idle, pastoral, unphilosophic, non-inductive race 

. of central Asia, living in the genial^climate and sunny valleys of Georgia 
and Alabama. 

The American government had embarrassed itself by stipulating at an 

. early day, with the State of Georgia, to extinguish the Indian title with- 
in her boundaries, at the earliest practicable period, when it could be done 
'^^ peaceably and on reasonable conditions." The Indians, as they* ad- 
vanced in agriculture, became averse to sell. The Georgians, as they 
increased in numbers, became importunate for the territory to which they 

' had, in this event, the reversionary right. The President was frequently 
importuned by the State authorities. The Indians were frequently 

. brought to consider the subject, which was one that increased its impor* 

- tance with years. 

We have deemed it proper to put this 'matter in its right attitude in 
relation to the great question of Indian removal ; and as furnishing, as it 
did, reasons for the early consideration and action of the government; 

- It is not our intention to pursue the Georgia question disjunctively — we 
i have neither time nor space for it here, and will only further premise, 
. that it is susceptible of some very different views from those often pre- 
mised of it.* That it was one of the prominent considerations which 
led the administration of Monroe to take up betimes the general question 
of the Indian tribes, is well kqown and remembered, and apparent frt>m 
a perusal of the public documents of the era. 

Governed by such considerations, Mr. Monibe communicated a spe- 

: cial messi^ to Congress on the 27th of January^ 1825, recommending 

the removal of all the tribes within the States and Territories, and pro- 

• viding for their future ^^ location and government." This is the official 

-date and foundation of the plan of removal, which has been so generally, 

* We have only space to say here, that the cession of the Grooigia lands was sub- 
seq lently made by the Lower Creeks under the chieftaincy of General M'lttto^ 

. . who was ike first to.affix his siin^aUire to it f^r this act he paid the penalty of his 
life : the Upper Creeks and their adherents, having assembled in arms, surrounded 

' ifh hdvse, and fired three hundred balte into it, killing it» unhappy^ but dittmgoirii- 
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and may we not add, so successfully and propitiously to the best inte- 
rests of the tribes, carried into effect. ^' Being deeply impressed witk 
the opinion," observes this venerated statesman, who has, years since, 
gone to join the patriot spirits who achieved our independence—" that 
the removal of the Indian tribes from the land which they now occu- 
py, within the limits of the several States and Territories, to Uie coun- 
try lying westward and northward thereof, within our acknowledged 
boundaries, is of very high importance to the Union, and may be accom- 
plished on conditions, and in a manner, to promote the interests and hap- 
piness of those tribes, the attention of the government has been long 
drawn, with great solicitude, to the object. 

• " For the removal of the tribes within the limits of the^State of Greor* 
gia, the motive has been peculiarly str6ng, arising from the compact with, 
that State, whereby the United Stafes are bound to extinguish the In- 
dian title to the lands within it, whenever it may be done peaceably, and 
on reasonable conditions. 

" In the fulfilment of this compact, I have thought that the United 
States should act with a generous spirit, that they should omit nothing 
which should comport with a liberal construction of the instrument, and 
likewise be in accordance with the just righti of those tribes. From the 
view which I have taken of the subject, I am satisfied that, in the dis- 
charge of these important duties, in regard to both the parties alluded to^ 
the United States will have to encounter no conflicting interests with 
either : on the contrary, that the femoval of the tribes from the Territo-^ 
ries which they inhabit, to that which was designated in the message at 
.the commencement of the session, which would accomplish the object 
for Georgia, under a well digested plan for their government and civili- 
sation, in a mode agreeable to themselves, would not only shield them 
from impending ruin, but promote their welfare and happiness. Expert' 
ence has clearly demonstrated thai, in their present siatey it is impossible to 
incorporate themy in siich masses j in any form whatever y into our system. It 
h€is also demonsiratedy with equal certainiyy that vnthout a timely anticipO' 
tion ofy and provision against y the dangers to which they are exposed^ under 
causes which it unll be difficulty if not impossibky to control, their degrada* 
tion and' extermination mil be inevitable.'*^ 

We have underscored the last two sentences, because they express 
in forcible and just language, the experience of the American govern- 
ment, in relation to the subject, afler an experiment of fifty years, dating 
from '75, and lie, indeed, at the foundation of the present Indian policy. 
It is also the experience of sound and calm observers, who have watch- 
ed the operation of our laws and customs upon the isolated Indian com- 
munities in the States. Kveiy year has exemplified the futility of rais- 
ing them up to the European standard in industry, in intelligence or cha- 
racter, while thus situated ; nor, indeed, has it been practicable t/c^ %\^v^ 
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tHem efiectually agaii»st the combihed e^Se'cts of intemperance, personal 
^loth, and of popular and vulgar contumely. 

' Mr. Calhoun, whose report on the subject was transmitted to Con* 
gress, with the message above named, communicates the details essen- 
tia! to the execution of the proposed plan. He states the whole num- 
ber of Indians to be removed from the States and Territories, excluding 
those located west and north of Lake Michigan and the Straits of St* 
Mary's, at 97,000 souls, who occupy about 77 millions of acres of land. 
The country proposed for their location is that stretching immediately 
west, beyond the boundaries of the States of Missouri and Arkansas, 
having the River Arkaf^sas running through its centre from west to east, 
the Missouri and Red rivers respectively as the northern boundary, and 
the vast grassy plains east of the Rocky Mountains, as its western 
limit. 

The map which we publish of this territory, is drawn on the basis of 
one which was published by Congress in 1834, in illustration of the re- 
port of the committee on Indian a£^rs of May 30th of that session. It 
embraces all the locations of tribes to that period. 

The plan proposed the gratuitous grant of the counfery to the respec- 
tive tribes, and their removftl to it at government expense. ' It embraces 
ihe transference to it, of their schools established by religious societies, and 
supported, in part, by the civilisation fund, and all their means of BionJL 
and religious culture. It is based on the pursuit of agriculture j the me^ 
chanic arts, and the raising of cattlS and stock. It invests the tfibes 
with full power of making and executing all their laws and regulationis, 
civil and criminal. It stipulates military protection, to keep the sur- 
rounding tribes at peace. It leaves them their politicdi' sovereignty ; 
being without the boundary of the States, under theit own chiefs and 
local governors, with^such aids as are necessar3^ to efnable the various 
tribes to associate and set up the frame of an associated govertunent to 
bb managed by th^selves, and as subsequently propo«iH3d in Congre^, 
to be represented in that body whenever the system sHall be {^rfeetdti 
so as to justify this measure. It proposed, as the basis of removalj a 
solemn adt of Congress, guaranteeing the country to them, and exclude 
ing its future incorporation into the States. A second loe&ti6n, in t%e 
northern latitudes, was proposed for the Indians west of Michigan, where 
a' further body of 32,266 souls were estimated to reside. 

Such were the general principles of Mr. MonrOe^s plitol, submitted in . 
1B25, and subsequently adopted by Congress, iii its essential features. 
It has now been in operation eighteen years, and it is pi^posed, m 
bringing this paper to a close, briefly to examine the condition and pros- 
pects of the expatriated tribes, in the countiy to which they have been 
^ ttansfbrred. 

Jfjr a report Srom the proper departmient, transmitted to Congress wi& 
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the PresKbat's message in 1^36, the result oiihe first ten years' expa- 
riment is showa to hare been tbe actual migradon of 40,000 hmi 
their original sesta, east, to the allotted Indian territory, west of tfae Mm^ 
sissippi. Of this numher, 18^0 vreite Creeks, 15,000 Choctaws^ 6^000 
Ghen^ea, 2)000 Chippervras, Ottawas, and Pottowattpmiesy 1,300 
Sl^wnees, 800 Delawa^es,. 500 Quapaws, 400 Seminolei^ 600 £ioka»- 
poos, 400 Senacas, and an average of, say 250 each, of Appalachicdatf, 
Weas, Piankashaws, P^orias and Kaskaskias. In this statement, snM 
fractions over or under, are omitted. A location and periiiaheBt htmm 
has been provided for seventeen Uibes and parts of tribes;, a number 
which, in the succeeding seven yearsy we i^f>eak from documents befbre 
us, has been largely augmented. The whole body of tl» Cherokeesy^ 
the Creeks, or Muscogees, of the Chickasaws and Choctaws, &o.,- and 
also, with the exception of one principal band, of tiie Seminoies^ hove 
been removed. Portions of other tribes, not then ^lU, have joixied tibeir 
.kindred ; and some whole tribes, who had not before come' into Ihe-at- 
raugement, and ceded their lands east, as the Miamas of the Wabadi, 
and the Wyandots of Sanduskey, have since accepted locations id '&» 
Indian territory. The Chickasaws cure aU located with their aAlia:te|l * 
cyuntrymen^ the Choetaws ; and numbers of the ancient lrt)qu(>is eon- 
federacyy the Six Nations of New York, as well as itke ancient Moh^ 
gans and Moasees, have, within a few years, selected locations sootJfr 4£ 
.the Missouri. The entire number of red men now concentrated oA ihxiiSb 
plains and valleyd, where winter scarciBly exerts any aeverity of powctf, 
may beset down at 77,000 souls, leavings from the official v^ort '#f 
1841, but 21,774 of the original estimated number of 1825, to be rem^fv^ * 
od ; exelusive of those wast of the 43trai^ of Michilimadhinad and= Sii 
Mary's. ' . 

From the documents accompanying the annualreport transmitted -to 
Congress by the President^ in December, 1840, the amount of fiiods 
invested by the government in stocks, for the Indians^ was ^,560^006, 
on which the annoal ioterest paid to them was $131,05. Twenty-fbur 
of the tribes had permanently approf»riated, by treaty, $60,730 per ai^ 
Bum, for the purpose of education. The number of schools maktaiood> 
land the number of pupils actually taught, are not famished. It ts-ghill- 
fying to know, from this source^ that civilisktioii, agriculture, md the 
mechanic arts, are making a rapid projgress, and that education and 
Christianity are walking .hand-in^hand. Planting and raising cattle are 
adopted generally. Portions of the most advanced tribes have deroled 
themselves* to the mechanic arts, supplying themseltefi^ to a lunitedrex' 
tent, with smithsy wheelwrights, carpenter^, and joiners, aiid soaooe othar 
braiKhes. Spinning and hand-loom weaving are practisied to some ex- 
tent.^ There are native merchants, among the three principal southetn 
tribes, who ship their own cotton and. other fsrodficts to market, and iup- 
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ply their people, in return, with such products of the East and West In- 
dies, and other parts of the i^orld, as they require. A large part of the 
contracts, particularly for Indian com, required to subsist the United 
States troops in that quarter of the Union, is furnished by native con- 
tractors. Their legislation is performed in representatiye councils, and 
k well adapted to the actual and advancing state of society. Many Qf 
their leading men are well educated ; some of them classically ; and the 
^neral moral and intellectual tone and habits of the tribes, are clearly 
and strikingly on the advance. It requires, it is believed, but time and 
perseverance in civil associations, to lead them to the sanie results ar- 
rived at by other barbarous nations, and to demonstrate to them the 
value and importance of a general political confederation, founded on the 
principles of equal rights and equal representation, supported l^y public 
virtue and intelligence. 

Having sketched the cause of the decline of that portion of the Nortb 
American Indians, .who were seated along the Atlantic, and the plan 
proposed for checking it, we shall now, with the map and documentary 
evidence before us, devote a few moments to the present condition and 
prospects of the more prominent tribes. 

1. The Choctaws, beginning at the extreme south of the territory, are 
the first in position. They occupy the country above the State of Ar- 
Icansas, extending from the Arkansas to the Red river, following up the 
Canadian branch of the former, comprising an area of about 150 miles 
in breadth, by 200 in length. They are bounded by Texas south-west. 
The country is well adapted for grain and the raising of stock, in its 
middle and northern parts, and for cotton on the south. Many of the 
natives have large fields, where, but a few years since, the forest was 
untouched. Saw mills, grist mills, and cotton gins, are either erecting 
or erected throughout the country. Salt is manufactured by an intelli- 
gent Choctaw. Iron ore has been found, and specimens of gold have 
been picked up in various places. 

. This tribe is governed by a written Constitution and laws. . Their ter- 
ritory is divided into three districts, each of which elects, once in four 
years, a ruling chief, and ten representatives. The general council, 
thus constituted, and consisting of thirty councillors, meets annually, <m 
the fiiSt Monday in October. Voters must be Choctaws, of age, and 
residents of the districts. The three chie& have a joint veto power 
on all laws passed ; but two-thirds of the council may re-pass them after 
such rejection. 

The council of thirty appoint their own speaker and clerk, and keep 

a journal. They meet in a large and commodious council-house, fitted 

up with seats for members and spectators, and committee rooms. Their 

^sessions are, usually,^ about ten days in duration. They are paid two 

4ollars per diem for their services, out of public funds. 
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In addition to this evidence of capacity for self-goyenunent, there 'are 
jndicial districts established, the right of trial by jury is secured, and 
there is an appeal to the highest tribunal. All the males, of a special 
age, are subject to do military duty : for this purpose the territory im 
subdivided into thirty twoK^aptaincies, the whole being placed under the 
orders ofa general. The council has passed many good and wholesome 
laws ; among them, one against intemperance and the sale of ardent 
spirits. The collection of debts is at present not compulsory, beii^ 
regulated by questions of credit, punctuality, and honor, which are to be 
adjusted between the buyer and seller. The country is too sparsely 
settled, and the popular odium against incarceration too strong, to permit 
a resort to it. Thus, it will be seen, this tribe exhibit in their frame 
of government the elements of a representative republic, not a pure 
democracy, with perhaps sufficient conservative power to guard against 
sudden popular effervescence. 

The Choctaws have twelve public schools, established by treaty 
stipulations with the United States. There are several missionaries 
amongst them, of the Presbyterian and Methodist denominations, whose 
labors are reported by the public agents to be beneficial, and calculated 
to advance their condition. There are four public blacksmith shoptf| 
two of which are exclusively worked by the natives. The strikers, jor 
assistants, at all the shops, are natives. Shops have also been erected, 
in various parts of the nation, which are occupied only in the spring and 
summer, in planting and crop time. The mechanics in these are na- 
tives, who are paid, not by the individuals requiring aid, but out of public 
funds. The nation has an academy located in Scott county, Kentucky, 
at which 125 students were taught in 1839 and 1840. This institutioa 
is now in the process of being established in their own territory. This 
tribe We learn by the Secretary of War's report, appropriated $18,000 
of their annuities, in 1S43, to educational purposes. 

2. Chickasaws. This tribe is of the same lineage as the Choctaws ; 
and, by a compact with tha»latter, they occupy the same territory, and 
live intermixed with them. It constitutes a part of this compact, Ihat 
the Chickasaws are to concentrate their population, and form a fourth 
election district, which shall be entitled to elect ten representatives, and 
three senatorial chie&, to the national Council. The aggregate amount 
of the vested funds of this tribe, in 1840, was $515,230 44 ; of which 
$146,000 is devoted to orphans. The annual interest paid by the gov- 
ernment is $27,063 83. They participate equally in the advantages of 
the Choctaw academy, and have had many of their youth educated at 
that institution. 

3. Next, in geographical position, to the united Choctaws and Chidkf- 
asaws, are the Muskogeesj who are more generally known under, the 
name of Creeks. They occupy a territory one hundred and fifty mitoa 
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^I^ttg^ bf i^teesty in br«a<kli. They are IxHBided on die saotli by the 
6iuiac6ni- £n^ of tbe Arkknas, and by the did^idt oi 4ke Semkiolesi 
t94ilelk'lie» between the siain branch of this sti^eam afid its north £[Hrk« 
Their tenitoTy readies to a point opposite the JuBistion of the Neosho^ 
a«d is prolaracted tbence north to the Cherokee boundaiy. It is a rkh 
tmcffy WeU adapted to the growth of eoni) vegetables, ad»d esculents^ 
attd ikie raidng of -stock, it is not as abundantly watered by runnii^ 
dt^^acns as some of the tracts, or rather, it is a characteristic of its 
dMidler stroMSis that they run chy, or stand in pools, dudng ^ne latter 
j^ai^ ef summer. I& plaoe of these, it has secae good sprifigs. The 
tMih and thr north f&tk of the C^Aadiaa are isacemptions £rom the leflbcts 
of Sttftuner diUMi^. in point of salubrity,, the country is not inferior to 
lrt(her portions of the Iiidian territory; 

T&er go^remmeot o£ ^e Creeks is sii& essentiaUy the same which 
they exercised on the banks of the Chattahoochee and line plains of 
S^Oi^a. They estist in^ ^chM^ainshipB, ««jeh head of which h&l his own 
kteal jtfrisdiction, t^vil aiad criminal. Each rnliag 'dlief .has has yi&ige 
and liis adherents ; and ihe conditioa of things partakes of what we shall 
1^ l^^idei^ood by d)it»gnating feacbd teaits. They have no written con« 
s^tution ; their laws are, however, now reduced in part to writing; 
General couneils, or o^iventioHS^ not exact in the period of ihek occur- 
r^niM^, consider and d<Ntide all genend questions At these, the chief* 
ttSlft^^frps are all ^entided to represenibation. Local questions, of r%ht 
ittid police, come before the local chieft^ asd are settled according to 
^Bge. They adhei^e to the original naode of wcMrking coimnon- or towB 
AlEildB, at which it is the duly of all to assist, both in the origmal clears 
jftg i^nd in the annual labcnr of ^an^ing and reaping- There are a^o in* 
i^vlduals, possessit^ slaves, whi» manage pretty extennve planta^aonsi 
CMore eOita is radsed by this tribe than by any other now loealed West; 
Over and above their own wasits, they have for several years had a 
ttfiga aMotut for sale and exportation. Less attention has been paid to 
Ihe raising ef stock, for which, indeed, thetvountiy has been deemed less 
yropitfOW ; biit this branch of industry has of late years attracted inor^ 
4ltention^ 

- The Creeks had, tor msmj years prior to fheir r^noval, been divided 
HMo upper and knoer toumg-^'^ dislanetion which has been toinsferred tO' 
4he WesA. Opothleyohblo is the cluef of the Upper, and Rdy McB»- 
^Oih of the Lower Creeks. These two diieftainships embrace the lesser 
iOMes, and divide the nation into two parties. It was the Lower towns, 
liead^ by the fiither of &e present chief (whose tragic death we have 
mentioned), that ceded the Georgian territory, and thus nded in the 
pbEey of tbit State. The condition m which this tribe existed, in por- 
tions of Ge(NPgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, was, in other respects, pecit- *« 
In emerging, as they were well in the process of doing, from tiie 



hunter ta the a^neuHural istate, tha inslututlan of dayeiy, by whicktb^ 
were s^trrouB^, and m v/hkah they particifmted, gave a peccdittr d^r 
yelopment to their iQdustry. Ghiefe, who were ayerae'to work tbonn 
selves, employed slaves, aiwi thu» the relation oi planter aad fibaro 
was establishediong belore thequestion of their removal occurred. Tim 
effects of'this were to jexalt a, pcMrtion of the nation above, and to depreos 
others below, the average staading. The disparity which took place m 
laborious habits imd in wealth, also impressed itself oa education, dces»( 
manners, and information generally. Although the idea of slavery jw.a# 
well known to the red race from the earliest tmies,.and they aU:hftH$r^ 
word for it, in (^beir native vocabularies, and piBctised it on th^r pri- 
soners, yet tl» resc^ we are considering was accelerated by an^edfiEUXt* 
ture of European blood in their chieftains. Hence it' ia: that. ihi$ 
tribe, and one ^ two others ia tiie south, have for yeanr been able^tk) 
put forth intelligent chiefa to transact their public buaiaessy wbp hft?» 
astoni£^d?tbe cirolea at Washington. ^ Yet, if they WeioifoUo^ved %> 
the huts^ttie common people, at home, there was a :d$|pree of ignor 
ranee- and ibafbadty, even below the standard of our leading; ooictikefn 
tribes. Two kinds of testishony, respect^ the condition of Ae-southevn 
tribes, both v^vy di^rent, and both* true, could therefore be given. . 

TThe^Ci^eks cuae west, soured and disappointed,. and :but little idia- 
posed for the' efibrt before them. They had suffered- in various ways, 
and they bad 1^ thesootliern slopes and sunny iValleys of the SQUthtixn 
Alleganies-wii^ ^^ longings lingering look." They had nevev mzxar 
fested a general interest in ^schoola, asd none wlaitever iuirdigion. The 
latter is still dhe 'prenralent feeling. It is believed &ere is not a knissioo- 
aiy BOW tolerated among them. There is & more friendly feeling to^eiid^ 
education. -Neither had they made much achtanoe in. mechanic avtf. 
ThediBefsrweretooproud, the common people too indoleAt>tO'Ieim this 
we of the sow or iA» hammer. Somfe chai^, in thiS: xaspect, lis 
thought -totrfaaire ensaed^ Mechanics are;employed;ibr their^ hene^ Md 
: at their- chaigesy by the government, wlueb must introduce the ^tements 
oi medumical indMstry. They dress in a: Eathsr gaudy, but . jj^iCtoesqiie 
-manner. Th^ live in comiortaUe houses of squared or floonnd logi, 
fitted up with useful : artides. of furniture,. and. the^ employ ibeaeta <£ 
burthen and of pleasure. It is the evidence of : the governmenla^nks, 
that the^a^pu of advancing^ thrift and industry aze-among them. Time 
Aloneyit is. believed,, is necessary, wj^ a perseverance ia present e&rtp, 
toicany them onwards to civihsaticm and paosperity.* 

.4. Seiwpolea. This tribe is of the language aa^ Uaaa^ of die 
;Creeka. Theyjare :appropriately pbuced on.a tract within tbi»;g^i^ial 

♦ This tribe has, the past year (1843), passed a law expelling all white men 
' who play at cards, fVpm.the limits of , the nation, whether they have Indian 
wiv^sor not. ^ 
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aiea of the latter, bouuded on the south by the Canadian fork of the 
Arkansas, and by the lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The 
traet has an extent of seventy miles from east to west, and is fully ade- 
quate to their wants. A blacksmith's shop is maintained for them ; 
they are' furnished with agcicultural implements, and hare been gratui- 
tously subsisted, as other tribes, one year, at the pubhc expense. 4^ ^ 
thought to be un&yorable to their progress, that they hare been allowed 
to migrate with their slaves, who are averse to labor and exert a para- 
lysing influence on their industry. This tribe is far behind the other 
•outhem tribes in civilisation and manners. They occupied, while in 
Florida, a region truly tropical in its climate, and which yielded spon- 
taneously no unimportant part of their subsistence, in the arrowroot and 
in sea fish. Their chief product thus &r, in the west, has been com* 
They live under the authority of local chiefs, who, as in all their past 
history, exercise influence in proportion to their talents and courage. 
Their withdrawal from scenes and situations which served as nurseries 
of idle, savage habits, and their association with the other leading tribes, 
who are now bent on supporting themselves exclusively by agriculture, 
have been fitvorable. They have been at peace since their arrival on 
the waters of the Arkansas ; and it is anticipated that they will, by ex- 
ample and emulation, assimilate themselves in industry with the pre- 
existing tribes. It has already been demonstrated that they will sus- 
tain themselves in their new field of labor. But few of their numbers 
— ^m the last accounts not exceeding 100*-»now remain in Florida. 

5. Cherokees. This tribe is prominent among the native stocks in 
the United States, and is foremost in the efforts it has made to take rank 
among civilized nations. In this effort it has passed through some 
ftevere and tragic ordeals from internal dissensions, from which it would 
seem, that in proportion as the prize is brought within their grasp, are 
the trials multiplied which delay its seizure. And, notwithstanding its 
strong claims to consideratioi^ on this head, they have, it must be ad- 
mitted, much to attain. The original position of the Cherokees, in 
the valleys and the western spurs of the Alleganjies, and remote from 
the disturbing causes which agitated the other tribes, was highly &vor- 
able to their increase and advance. No tribe in North America had 
remained so completely undisturbed, by red or white men, up to the 
year 1836. They were early, and to a considerable extent, cultiva- 
tor ; and whatever they were in ancient times, they have been a 
nation at peace, for a long period. Soon after the close of the late 
War of 1812, a portion of this tribe went over the Mississij^i, and, by 
a compact with government, placed themselves between the waters dT 
the White river and the Arkansas. This advance formed the nucleus 

* Secretary of War's report, 1843. 
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of that political party, who have mingled in their recent assemblies 
under the name of Western Cherokees, and who .deemed themselres 
to be entitled to some rights and considerations aboye the Eastern 
Cherokees. The principal dissensions, however, grew out of the 
question of the cession of the territory east of the Mississippi. This 
was a broad question of sale or no 9aZe, emigratum or non-emigraium. 
At the head of the affirmative party was Ridge ; at the head of the 
negative, Ross. The latter, in addition to his bein^ the leading chief 
and most prominent man, was in a large majority, and, for a time, 
successfully resisted the measure. The former drew a number of 
the best educated chie& and men to his side. Availing himself of 
the temporary absence of his antagonist, Ross, from the country, he 
ceded the country, and sealed the fate of his tribe east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It was a minority treaty, but the consideration was ample ) 
it secured large prospective advantages, besides a large and rich domain 
in the West. It was, therefore, sustained by the government ; the U. & 
Senate ratified it, adding some further immunities and further compensa- 
tion, at the instance of Ross. The tribe was removed, but it went west 
with a deadly feud. In the end/ Ridge, like Mclntoi^, pftid for his 
temerity with his life. A representative govemment was set up, consist- 
ing of a house of delegates or representatives, annually chosen by dis^ 
tricts ; a senatorial council, with powers of revision or co-action, and an 
executive elective head. A code of laws has been adopted, and a 
judiciary created to carry them into effect. This system, which has been 
in operation some six or seven years, has been found adequate to 
sustain itself through scenes of severe trial ; and it must be r^arded 
as one which, modified as it may be, is destinied to endure. 

The territory of the Cherokees is between that of the Creeks and 
Osages. It is ample beyond their wants, fertile, and generally weill 
watered. The Arkansas crosses it centrally ; it has the Neosho and 
the State of Arkansas as its eastern boundary. It is well adapted to ^ 
the cereal grains. Com, wheat and oats succeed we}l, together with 
melons and culinary vegetables of all descriptions. The Cherokees 
have been long accustomed to husbandry. They own large stocks of 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. They occupy substantial and comforta- 
ble houses. Many of their females spin and weave, and numbers of 
their people are clothed in their own manufactures. Well improved 
&ima extend through their settlements. A number = of their merchants 
are natives, who buy and sell produce, and import fpreign merchandise* 
Reading and writing are common attainments. They have schools and 
churches. They have mills for grinding grain. They manu&cttire salt 
to a limited extent. The country yields stone coal and gypdum. The 
prairies, which, are interspersed through the tract, yield a fine summer 
rapge for cattle, and produce a species of grass, which, when properij 
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cured, b little tafierior to timothy. 'With a coontry which has thus the 
elements of pcespeiity in itself, and an intelligent and industrious popu- 
lation, this tribe most, eve long, present the gratifying spectacle of a 
eiyilized race. . 

6. The Qsages. This tribe is indigenous, and form^ly owned a 
krge pastof theitenritMy which is now assigned to others. 'Their habits 
and condition have been, however, but little benefited by the use which 
they have made of their annuities. Great exertions have been made by 
the local agents: to ijoduce them to give up their erratic mode ci life, 
and become agricukaristB. To this end stock and agricultural imple- 
ments have been -furnished them, and other facilities given, but without 
any general eflscts. Among these may be named the building of mills, 
and the erection of well buHt cabins for their chiefs. There is no tribe 
to which theiterm predatory -may be so appropriately applied as to the 
Osages. They have, from an early day, been plunderers on that fron^ 
tier, among led tmd white men. Possessing a large territory, ibrmeily 
well supi^ied-wi^ the deer, elk and buffiJo, powerftil in numbers, con- 
rageonsitt spirit, 'and enjoying one of the finest climates, these early 
predaJboiry habits- faave'been- transmitted to 'the present day. They are 
loth toTelinquii^ -this wild license of the prairies — ^the so-called free- 
dom of Aajroving^ Jndian. But it is a species of freedom which the 
flettlemeBt:of Missouri and Arkansas, and the in-gathering of the semi- 
civilized tribesTfromtlM south and the north, has greatly restricted: 
Grame has become comparatively scarce. The day of the hunter is well 
nigh past ia those longitudes. When to this is added the example of 
the expatriated Indiaasj jn tillage and grazing, their field labors in 
fencing and ereeting houses, their improved modes of dress, their 
ichooltyaiid their advanced state of government and laws, Ae' hope 
may beriiMfailged that. Ae Osages will also bestimulated to enter for thie 
prize. o£ . pi viliaatiiOD. 

Such are ihe six :prinetpd tribes who form the nucleus, or, to use a 
militaiQr ^bsaecyithe right wing of the expatriated aboriginal population, 
as the bands ^ure asmaged in their order from south to north, in the 
traos-Ozarkrer Indian territory. It would afford us pleasure to devote 
some separate: coi»idetatiotts to eaoh of the remaining nineteen tribes and 
half trib€V},?or Tdmnants and pioneers of tribes, who make up this impos- 
ing. and iaterefiting cok>ny, where, for the first time since the settlement 
of the-Gofitiiiet|t,,the Jndian race is presented in an independent, com- 
pact,, and, prospetous^ condition. But it would manifestly extend this 
article beyond its just limits, and we must therefore generalize our re- 
mainii^ notioea. 

We 9tiU»'bowever,.adhetet0 8 geographical method. The Seneca?" 
fvom .Saodudcy^ Mid the mixed Senecas and Shawnees, are situated* 
n^itiNAflt of :tbe Cherokeesy and between the latter and the western 



botmdarj^ bf Mtii^ttri. Tfaey possessa handr«d 'tboiuaiid kt»»tX idioiti^» 
lands. The Sanduskitn-numb^t^l sook ; the mixed Vaadydftd. ThlagT' 
are repreiseiilsd 'as &rmeri and dtOck^^ndsers, fmga), itfdustrioua, and his 
addicted 'to 'iiiClempeianeelihiA' their iBeig Thej cttitmted, in 

1839, bc/ttt ti^&hxfn^l^ acresof ooni. ITtef 

hare a liliiifksbiitti's irhdp/nnrder treaty tittipHlationsy and ^-posiesS' gbod^ 
stobk^tf 'honresy cattlei'aad'hogsr. The Q^P^wb adjoiti the >S«iim w 
afitf Sha^ei^ on the-Qoithi lOid^'as the latter, faave'th»ir lands -front'mgn 
onthe^ooiho. * This ' band 'fotmeriy owned and. c€^ed the 'soiitki>al^ 
of tiie Arlotisftis'from ftiS mbaHh as high as^Ofe ^^aaadkmvfiitk. Tbs^iMt ^ 
indolent, tnutih' addicted tothetise of ar^etifc spiritByandt^MMd'iil>- 
numbei^. '1liey&aTi3atraxit^of^,0(K)acT^. Tk^tuitFmlej{geaeial]]ry 
about one' htni^ed acres dfcoili,'in a ^Wetdy manner. 'PoH ^'iMx' 
nuihbers'krb seated Tm ifae waters 6riti6d Riyer,andthe faidiftttprediliHK' 
tion for rowing is tiotirislied by-ihe frequent hiibit of'paasiiig to! and itOi ; 
TEii^^rratic'lMibttis on unerring test: bftlie hunter ^tate. . 

The I^lanka^faavs and Wdas are offte Miami stock, and eawel iieom^' 
the waters iof ilie M^bash. They are located on 255 sei^ilofis>'4m^edi- '■ 
atel^*west <^f i^d westierti boandaiy of Missouri, iind abotit 4(^'iBtte8\ 
south of ih^ Kon^. Thdr population is ^4, of wMoh '22d are "W«lis^ 
ImmedijEitely west oft^eni ari^'the Peotias and Kaskaskias of H^ niiaottf 
faimly. .They tiunibet I^, ^nd' possess 150i sections, wHidh gif es ^axf ' 
average 6f more than a sqiidt^'^ileto each soul. Still west^ tiietsfej' 
are the Ottowas of Ohio, about 200 in number, and libore ^dieai, a^^finiail 
band of 61 of the Chippewas of Swan Greek and Black Rif«r in Michi- 
gan. These locations are all on the sources of ihe Osage -RivBr. The' 
lands ar^ fine, partly woodsand partly prairie, and are easily cUlUvated. 
These sb: jfragmentaty bands are not dissimilar in their habits of living^ 
andihe. state of their ieidxrance'in agriculture. They nubsist HMniselvetf 
by Wising, cohi and cattle and hogs. They' evince an advancing eon^ 
tfon, an^ are surroundf^' by circumstances eminently fitvorable to ii; 

The Shawnees are placed at- the junction of the Ebhza'wiffa'tl»e'I 
souri, extending south and west. They number a little short of 1300, 
audpwn a territory of ten thousand square miles, or 0,400,000 aeresJ 
They are cultivators and graziers in an advanced state of improvenaent. 
Hunting no^y be occasionally' resorted to as a sport 'or amusement, 'but it 
has, years since, been abandoned as a source of subsistence. Indeed, 
the &ilure Of the game in that region would have rendered the latter im^ 
perative, had not their improved habits of industry led to it. This tribe 
have essentiaHy conquered their aversion to labor. They drive ox^ 
and horses trained to the plough. They split rails and build fences. 
They erect substantial cabins and barns. They have did corn in'their 
cribs from.yea^ to year They own good saddle4forses and saddles, and 
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oik^r articles of caparisoo, and a traveller or visitor will find a good meal^ 
a d<ean bed, and kind treatment in their settlements. . 

Next in position to the Shawnees? are :the Delawares^ the descend- 
ants of the ancient Lenno Lenapees of Pennsylvania. Allies and kin- 
dred in their ancient position, they are stijl in juxtaposition in their new. ^ 
Their tract begins at the junction of the Konza and MiKK)uri on the 
north, and after running up the former to the Konza reserve, extends 
north and west so as to embrace it on the north. . It contains about 
2450 square miles, or 2,208,000. acres. They number, at the last dates 
to which we have referred, 826. souls, and.are on the increase.. In point 
of habits, industry, and improvement, they are perhaps not inferior to 
any of the northern stocks. Shielded from intemperance by their posi- 
tion, out of the State limits, where they are exclusively under the influ- 
ence) iukl protection of Congress laws, this tribe, together with the entire 
circle of Indian conmiunities on that J&ontier, has been for some years 
in a favourable position for recovering and developing their true energies. 
They have, within a few years, received into their protection a small 
band (182) of the Monceys, and a smaller one, of 74, of the Stpckbridges : 
the latter, we need hardly inform the intelligent reader, are descendants 
of the ancient Mohegans, and the former of the Minsi and Minnisinks^ 
who, at the era of the colonization of ^^ Nova Belgica" and New York^ 
were respectively located aa the east and the west banks of the Hudson. 
The Stoddmdges are civilized ; the Munsees less so, but industrious. 
Both are poor, and without funds.' 

Immediately succeeding the Delawares are the Kickapoos, an erratic 
race, who, under various names, in connection with the Foxes and Sacs, 
h&ve, in good keeping with one of their many names,* skipped over half 
Ae Gsontinent, to the manifest discomfort of both German and American 
philologists and ethnographers, who, in searching for the.so-called ^^ Mas- 
cctins," have followed, so &r as their results are concerned, an ignis 
fatuua^ The Kickapoos have 12,000 square miles, or 768,000 acres« 
It is^a choice, rich tract, and they are disposed, with the example of the 
Delewares and Shawnees, to profit by it. They raise com and cattle, 
hogs and horses, and are prosperous. Their numbers^ in .1840, were 
470. There is a tract of 200 square miles, on the Great and Little 
Namaha, assigned to the metifs, or descendants of mixed blood, of the 
lowas, Otoes, and Missouris. These separate the removed and semi- 
civilized tribes, south and west of the Missouri, from the wild indige** 
nes-— we mean the Otoes, the Pawnees, the Omahaws, and the Sioux, 
^o extend over vast tracts, and exist without any sensible improve- 
nient in their condition. The same remark may be applied to the Eon- 
eas, who are, however, . hemmed in between the Delawares and the 

* ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

* This is said, by one interpietation, to mean Kabbit's Ghbft 
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Shawnees, except on their western borders. It is no part of our purpose 
to consider these tribes, as, oyer and aboye the influence of contiguous 
examples, they constitute no part oi the evidence affecting the general 
question of the plan of removal. 

That this evidence, as 'now briefly sketched, is fisivorable, and indeed 
highly &vbrable, to the gen^fal Condition and prosperity of the removed 
tribes, is, we appifehend, clearly manifest. Not only have they been 
placed beyond the. wasting influence of causes which oppressed them, 
within the circle of the State communities ; but they have received in 
exchange for their eastern lands, a territory which, as a whole, is highly 
fertile and salubrious. It is a. territory which has required little compa- 
rative labor to cultivate, made up as it is of mixed forests and prairies. 
It is also, viewed in extenso^ well watered, having those noble streams, 
the Red River, the Arkansas^ the Konza, the Platte, and the Missouri, 
with their tributaries, running through it. The range which it affords 
for cattle and stock, and the abundance of ^ild hay, of a ^nutritious qual- 
ity, has proved veiy &vorable to an incipient agricultural population, and 
greatly mitigated the inxlinary labors of fEuining in northern climates. 
There are no latitudes in North America more fevorable to the growth 
of com. The cotton plant had been introduced by the Choctaws and 
Ghickasaws, on the banks of Red river. It is a region abounding in salt 
springs and gypsum beds, both whicih must. hereafter be fully developed, 
«id will prove highly advantageous. It is above the first or principal 
rapids of the great streams running down the plateau of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and consequently affgrds sit^s for water-mills, which are scarce 
and.afahost unknown on the lower Arkansas. There is, indeed, a com- 
bination' of circumstances* whiph are calculated to &vor the General 
G^vemment plan, and.foster'the Indians in a^ieneral attenipt at civilisa- 
tion and s^lf-govemmifent. . And we look with int^est, and not without 
anxiety, at the result of the experiments 

. We are aware that th^?^ are trials before rthem^ arising from great 
diversity of feelings and opinions, and states of civUisation. Some of 
the tribes are powerfol, advanced, and wealthy ; some feeble^ and poor. 
Education has very unequally 4^cted them. Laws are in their embryo 
state.' The Gospel has,- been but partially introduced. In clothing the 
native coujicils with some of the powers of a congress, and regulating 
their action by constitutional fixity, there is great care and deliberation 
required, not, at once, to grasp too much* There is perhaps yet greater 
danger in enlarging the authority of the chiefs and sagamores into some- 
thing like presidential cfunensions. The natives have great powers of 
imitation ; and it is to be feared that they will content themselves by 
imitating things which they dp not fully understand or appreciate. The 
Bfttional character of the Indiana is eminentiiy suspicious. There is a 
Ibar to trust others, even themrolves. Delegated \^v7et \& xaasjEs^e^:^ 
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etched, KtkSi biflen be^udged wheti given. l?'he acts of tbeir pablit 
itifen are unifomifyikhpilgtied. The thought »eenis hardtjr tolie entep- 
iained by the commoli Indians, that an officer hiaj be guided by rig^ 
and honest motives. The principle of suspieioii han^so to «fty, tfatisnovt 
the Ihdifliti he^rt. The jealousy w'ith' Which -he has matched ihe %liite 
ihan, in allperiodd of his history, isbcft'of ifiece trMi ihaCwith wbksh hb 
watches his chie£i, his heighbofs, and llis Verjr i^ily* Exaltation df 
fueling, liberality oif sentiment, ^tn^^^teasotting, a-i^ftmtof'couc^ 
sion, and ihat noble faith and tit»t whkh 'i^^ iO^bm^pdriliy askl viitue, 
ai^ the' characteristics (>fciyilisati6h ; ^lu^^ (^umMnotbe' ^appointed 
if they do not, idl ttt once, gr6'w abd'floUrfeh di these nttsdentiisomihtiiil- 
ties. Still, our h6^ |^€5d6minartef Over o^'r^fetaw. Where soinUck^hos 
been accomplish^ as w^ beb. % the Oh0rok^3», thb Ghbctwrfs, 0!:^ 
Chick^iiintw^, and otir ixi^^^^¥dn«^ tifidli^ern tlnbes, Ive «i^^ 
From the tifeethiftt'bea»l)loss«iTfi»,''i«f^'« 

We have no esp66tatl<^,' hi^wev^l^, I^Mfct ^^tbout • toihe iptiablples df 
general political ass<k;iation,'th^ fiibes can pi$rmknently advwnee. Hb 
assume the cimhtcter iiiid recede IhisYellpeet^ of a cbmm(m1realt{i,>til€y 
musthay6 the politidalbdnds-bfa'^idm&oii^^th. Ourlnaiaa (xibcffka^ 
never possessed any of th^»te bohd^. ^T^^ ^e^indieed'theiij^aceiitietn- 
nant^ of old* races, which haVe b^-sbiV^r^'ilftD'fiv^^tiii,'a&dJneV)r 
found the capacity -to -f^^mtaif^. 1;he oohsiaftt'tendenQy-of^l thhin, 
in a state of naturie,'has been to divide. TheVeiy itntileDsity of Ihe bA- 
tinent, its vari^d^rtility and riesounieSy^^Kfid ifiET frauds and wfld-JeaftoreB, 
led to this. HitheHo, the removed tribes'in tiie 'West-tere oppofrnd-ito 
associated goverhmeht. They ' have stM^y iybdefibotuiilly tesisfed^ wkL 
rejected this part of tlie'^v^rhmisnt sch^m^/ l%eyibaf, the <%eiits 
say, it is Bonie plan 'to 'l»ing fhetii und^r'-ttee^ei^lyoka. Time, v^b^- 
tion,/and education thtik U^ to i^rrt^ct tllis. 'More^ than ^^ theirdidl 
dissensions must tepd to show th^ ttlei^^^ty df a^bre-enMl'gbd nid ^gm- 
eral fhtme ^ g^Ver&in^t, in Whidb^sonielnd^^vlbaiii^liliii^i^ be yield* 
ed to the ptiblic,'tb isect^e the enjoyment'6f the test. We think thdre 
is somb'efndence of the adbiowled^n^toft^isifiintj in their ocea^ioiUd 
general <;ouncils, at which all the trib^'hd^e been' invited to be ^recfeiit. 
During the Mst year (1843) stich^^ convocati^ WiEui held «it I\ahlei]pnai, 
the seat of the Oh^ro&ee g6vigrhment. At this, fliere "^rere ^ekgalea 
present 'from' the O^lds, Chidlb&daws, t>ekwat^8, Skawbees, Piankiu 
shaws, Weas, 'Oisages, Senecas, -Sti^kbri(%es, Otto^^ra^, CKippeww, 
Tiftbtifeb, Pottbiv'aitdmies/it^' Se^^ 1n^ r§dult of these c 

^<ti<$ns,'^=W^ ate infbHntedj^Wto'^a 6*nfipactin WhlSi It »#» agf^d:' 
< 1. iTb'iii^?nii[b'h'j;>^e^'ana'fiiei%l^ - 

"^ '2. Tb^fflSftiflft «N)M^i!fe=lki^<»^teaHStidnjBlt'^^fe«*5^. 
- '3. n^proW(^^^f '!to|)^Wi;^ 

^f&WS. •;•/:•'•'; •^:..;.-l-;.'! .•'-..'.•>.«■■ -rf.* .vo-. .-.. .^' ■ ). ?r.- ) • . ' ;j-.,r? 
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4. To provide against any cession of their territory, in any form. 

5. To punish crimes, committed by one tribe, in the bounds pf 
another* 

6. To prbvidd for a general dUzenship- among the contraoting .parties. 

7. To suppress the use or introduction of ardent spirits. 

These are very mixed principles, containing no basis of a government ; 
yet, futile as they are, we appre)|^nd they contain no effective power 
for their enforcement. A.law without a penalty is like a rope of sand. 
Any. of th^se parties might nullify either of these acts, by neglecting 
to enforce it. It is, we apprehend, the mere expression of the popular 
will, in a council, without any binding obligation of the whcde, or a ma-^ 
jority.of the tribes, to compel obedience from the dBlinquent members. 
It may, however, lead to further deliberations.; and we cannot but regard 
the movement as. one wliich betokens political forethought and purpose. 

Our greatest i^prehensions^ we must confess, before closing thb paper, 
ttcise from the peculiar gepgraphica.1 position of the Indian territory with 
relati<Mi to our own. And this could not, perhaps, have been anticipated 
twenty years ago, when the f^n was formed. Our population is on Hm 
broad move west. Nothing, it is evident, will now repress them this sidA 
of the Pacific. The snowy heights of the Rocky Mountains are already 
'scaled ; and we but apply the results of tl^e past to the future, in saying 
that the path wluckbas been irod by a few, wHl be trod by many. Now, 
the removed tribes are precisely in the centre otii^ path. From the 
mouth of the Platte, or the Ko^nza, the great highway to the Oregon 
must run west. Whether this new tid^ of emigration will be successful 
or unsuccessful, will those whp compose it spare to trsu^ple on the red 
man ? Will they suddenly become kincl to him, to whom they have 
been unkind ? . Will ibey cease to desire the lands which their childreii 
want I Will they consent tp ^eie the nation separated by an Indian 
state ? Will they award hopors^ nay^ justice, to that state ? Twenty 
years will answer these qi^stions. 



m " ■ 1 ' 



Choctaw?. — An appropriation of $113,000 has been made by Con- 
gress for the removal and subsistence of the Choctaws now in Missis- 
sippi. There are upwards of si^ thousand in our state, comprising 
about eleven hundred £ftm3iesi I!hese are under Colonels Johnson ai^d 
Fisher. The half of the money due the Indians, and to be paid aflep 
their landing in their new homes in the West, is to be funded. This 
will effectually prevent all f peculation, and enable the Indians to obtain 
ai^d hold what is due them.. Those now in the state are guarded against 
all coercive meaiures for their jne^ioval, and left free to go West o;^. 
wtma in their l iftiea in Mi|||i«^]^u-r--S0uthi^nv KeJ<ynMsr. 
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NURSERY AND CRADLE SONGS OF THE FOREST. 



: The tickenagun, or Indian ciadle, is aa object of great pride .witk .an 
Indian mother. She gets the finest kind of broad clothi she. possibly can 
to make an outer swathing band for it, and spares no pains k ornament- 
ing it with beads and ribbons, worked in various figures. In the lodges 
of those ^ho can a&rd it, there is no article more showy and pretty than 
the full bound cradle. The frame of the cradle itself is a curiosity,. It 
consists' of three pieces. The vertebral board, which supports the back, 
the hoop or foot-board, which extends tapering up each side, and the arch 
or bow, which springs from each side, and protects the face and head. 
These are tied together with deer's sinews or pegged. The wboJe struc- 
ture is very light, and is carved with a knife by the men, out of the linden 
or maple tree. 

Moss constitutes the bed of the infant, and is also put between the child's 
feet to keep them apart and adjust the shape of them, according to custom. 
A one-point blanket of the trade, is the general and immediate wrapper of 
the infant, within the hoop, and the ornamented swathing band ia wound 
around the whole, and gives it no little resemblance^ to the case of a small 
mummy. As the bow passes directly above the face and eyes, trinkets 
are oflen hung upon this, to amuse it, and the child gets its first ideas of 
ornament from these. The hands are generally bound down with the 
body, and only let out occasionally, tlie head and neck being the only part 
Which is actually free. So bound and laced, hooped and bowed, the little 
fabric, with its inmate, is capable of being swung on its mother's back, and 
carried through the thickest forest withoirt injury. Should it even fall np 
injury can happen. The bow protects the only exposed part of the frame. 
And when she stops to rest, or enters the lodge, it can be set aside like ^ny 
other household article, or hung up by the cradle strap ou a peg. Nothing, 

' indeed, could be better adapted to the exigencies of the forest Kfe^And in 
snch tiny fabrics, so cramped and bound, and bedecked and trinketed, 
their famous Pontiacs and King Philips^ and other prime warriors, were 
once carried, notwithstanding the skill they afterwards acquired in wield- 
ing the lance and war club. 

The Indian child, in truth, takes its first lesson in the art of mdumnu^ 

in the cradle. When it cries it need not be unbound to nurse it. If the 

mother be young, she must put it to sleep herself. If she have younger 

akt6TS or dau^ters they share this ^te with her. If the lodge be roomy 

aDd higbj as lodges 'mn&tim^ are,t\iO'ewkftfe^ wasjettWito the top poke 
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to be swungf. If not, or the weather be fine, it is tied to the limb of a 
tree, with small cords made from the inner bark of the linden, and a vi- 
bratory motion given to it from head to foot by the mother or some atten- 
dant. The motion thus communicated, is that of the pendulum or com- 
mon swing, and may be supposed to be the easiest and most agreeable 
possibJe to the child. It is from this motion that the leading idea of the 
cradle song is taken. • . 

I have often seen the red mother, or perhaps a sister of the child, lei- 
surely swinging a pretty ornamented cradle to and fro in this way, in 
order to put the child to isleep, or simply to amuse it. The following spe- 
cimens of these wild-wood chaunts, or wigwam lullabys, are taken from 
, my notes upon this subject, during many years of familiar intercourse with 
the aboriginals. If they are neither numerous nor attractive, placed side 
by side with the rich nursery stores of more refined life, *it is yet a plea- 
sant fact to have found such things even existing at till amooueK^^j^WruCtfe 
supposed to possess so few of *^'' — 

^^fS^i^e as these specimens seem, they yet involve no small degree of 
philological diligence, as nothing can be more delicate than the inflexions 
of these pretty chaunts, and the Indian woman, like her white sister, gives 
* a delicacy of intonation to' the roughest words of her language. The 
term wa-wa often introduced denotes a ioave of the air, or the circle des- 
cribed by the motion of an object through it, 'as we say, swing, swing, a 
term never applied to a wave of water. The latter is called tegoo, or if it 
be crowned with foam, beta. 

In introducing the subjoined specimens of these simple see saws of the 
lodge and forest chaunts, the writer felt, that thby were almost too frail of 
structure to be trusted, without a gentle hand, amidst his rougher materials. 
He is permitted to say, in regard to them, that they have been exhibited to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes SmitK, herself a refined enthusiast of the woods, 
and that the versions from the oti^al given, k^e from her chaste and 
truthful pen. 

In the following arch little song, tfee readisr has only to imagine a play- 
ful girl trying to put a restless child to sleep, who pokes its little head, with 
black hair and keen eyes over the side of the cradle, and the girl sings, 
imitating. its own piping toi^es. 

Ahwaoain? (Who is this?) ^ 

Ah wa nain? (Who is this?) 

Wa yau was sa — (Giving light — ^meaning the ligh^ of the eye) 

Ko pwasod. (On the top of my lodge.) 



Who is this ? who is this ? eye-light bringing 
To the roof of the lodge ? 
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And thea she assifines the tone of the liltle|eroeeh owl, and axkawer^^' 
Kobkobkob (It iat l-r-the littla owl) 

Nim be e zhau (Coming,) i 

Kob kob kob (It is I— the little owl) 

Nini be e zhau (Coming,) 

Kit chie— kit che. (Down! down!) 

It is I, it is I, hither swinging, (wa wa) 
Dodge, dodgCj baby dodge j 

And she springs .towards it and down goes the little head. This is 
repeated with the utmost merriment upon both sides. 

Who is this, who is this eye-lighti brmging 

To the roof of my lodge ? 
It is I, it is I, hither swinging, 

Dodge, dodge^ baby dodge. 

maternal content * ' — -^^a monotonous, but indicating tihe utmost 

: Swinging, swinging, lul k by, '' 

Sleep, little daughter sleep, 
'Tis your mother watching by, 

Swingii^gy swinging she will keep, . . 

Little daughter lul la by. 

^Tis your mother loves you dedfl^est, 

Sleep, sleep, daughter sleep, 
Sw^ftging, swinging, ever nearest^ 

Baby, bfiby, do laot Weej) ; ' 
Little daughter, lui la by. 

. • ■ ¥ - 

Swinging, swinging, lul la by,- . " . 

Sleep, sleep, little one, . , 
And thy mother will oe nigh — 

Swing, swing, not aloi^e-— . : 
Littl^. daughter, lul la by. 

Tkit of course is exceedingly simple, but be it remembered theM 
chaunts are always so in the most refined life.. Thfe idpaa are the MiM^ 
that of tenderness and protective care only, the ideas being few, the lan- 
guage is in accordance. To my mind it has been a msat^r of extreme 
interest to observe how almost identical are the expressions of afiiotion in 
all-irtites of «e«iiBty, as though these primitive elemebtaF^fedmit of iro pro- 
gress, but are perfect in themselves. The e-we-yea of the Indian Woman 
is entirely analogous to the lul la by of our language, and will be seen to 
be exceedingly pretty in itself. 
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2. The original words of AiiB, with their literal import, are also added, 
to preserve the identity. 

(a.) 
Wa wrar^tBa wa-'+wa we yea^ (Swingings twice j luHahy.) 

NebauQ^^Hlehauii-HDiebauD, (Sleep thou, thrice.) 
Nedaiwiiarais, e we yea, (Little daughter, lullaby:.) ' • 

Wa. wa— wa wat***wa wa, (Swinging, thrice:) -a 

Nedauma-aisj.e we yea, (Little daughter lullaby.) 

(b.) • <•' 

Keguh, ke gun ah wai» e ma, (Ycwt mother cates for you.) 
Nebaun — nebaun — ^nebaun,. e wb yea, (Sleep,. tfirice, lullaby.) 
Kago, saigizze-kain, nedaunis-aie, (D» not fear, my little daughter.) 
Nebaun— nebaun»-—iiebaun, (Sleep, thrice.) ' * 

Kago, saigizze-kain, wa wa, e we yea, (third line repeated.) 

Wa wa — wa wa — wa ttfe yea, (Swinging, twice, lullaby.) 
Kaween neezheka kediausee, . (Not alone art thou.) 
. Ke;fean niau: wai, ner me go, suhween, (Your mt)ther is* caring for you.) 
Wfi^J^wa'v^ec-^^^mi^'^^ (Blbep, sleep, my little dkiughtet.) ^ 
Nebaun — nebaun — nebaun, (Sleep I sleep'Msieoi^^^*' .;j 

THE harje: and th^ lynx., 

3. The story of the Wabose, (Hftpe^) aild the Pighieu, (Lynx,) will at 
QQije remind the reader of the so often recited tale of little Bed Hiding 
Hood, in which the reciter imitates the tonnes of the woUJ and the little nur- 
sery listener hears with a growing amazement, and starts as if he felt 
the real* wolf 's teeth at the close. 

This story is partly spoken and portly sung. The Teller imitating al- 
ternately the Hare, and its enemy, the Lynx. 

There was once, she says, a little Hare living in the lodge with its grand- 
methei!, wha was fibout to send it hack to its native land. Whan it had 
gone but a. little way, a Lynx appeared in the patbj and began to aiog|, . 

•These translatioiiff art* entirely literal — ^the verbs to " deep" and to •• fear," ttstfiit' 
ing the imperative mood, second person, present tense, throughout. In renderhig ^bt UMb 

' '* wo-wa" in the paiticipial foim some donbt may exist, but this has been tenninat«d1^ the 
idea of the exUtimg- motion, which ia clearly impfiedi although th« woid ia not.maiii^d 

.by the usual form of the participle in inf. The phrase lul-}a-by, is the only oneAgi ogr . 
language, which conveys the evident meaning of the choral term e-we-yea. Tbeanb- 
.flitantive verb is wanting, in tl|e first Hne of b. and the third of c. in the two fbrdaB <f 
the verb, to care, or talse care of a person ; but it is present la the phrase ^kediaiM4^ 
in ^ seeond line of o. These fkcta are stated, not that they are of the siightest iittft* 
rest to the conunon reader, but thai thay mny be ezanuned by pfailotoi^atq^)^ ]|eifdM 
curious in the Indian grammar. 
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. Where pretty white one ? 

Where little white one, 
Where do you go ? 

Tshwee ) tshwee ! tshweel tshwee 1 cried the Hare, and ran back to 
its grandmother. ^^See, grandmother," said the timid little creature, 
" what the Lynx is saying to me," and she repeated the song. ^ Ho ! 
Nosis," that is to say, courage my grandchild, run along, and tell him you 
are going home to your native land: so the Hare went back and be- 
gan to sing. 

To the point of land I roam. 
For there is the white one's home, — 
Whither I go. 

Then the Lynx looked at the trembling Hare, and began to sing. 

Little white one, JpU me why 
Like to leather, thin and dry. 
Are your pretty ears ? 

■ 

,' Tshweel tshweel tshwee! tshwee! cried the Hare, and sj^^rjgj^j^ 
'to.>r grandmother, and repeatedjhe^w^ g^ 

your uncles iixed thenou^St: — -*--r--'7~ 
\ ".^..r^-taiirsanff, . 

_^xeJl— — ^^^ ej 

Prom the south my uncles came. 
And they fixed my ears the same, — 
\. >' ■■ Fixed my slender ears. 

and then the Hare laid her pink ears upon her shoulders, and was about 
to go on, but the Lynx began to sing again, — 

Why, why do you go away ? 
' ■ Pretty white one, can't you stay ? 
Tell me why your little feet, 
Are made so dry and very fleet 1 

'* Tshwee! tshwee! tshwee! tshwee! said the poor little Hare, and she 
ran back again to the lodge to ask again. « Ho ! Noeis !" Said the grand- 

,mother, who was old and tired, " do not mind him, nor listen to him, nor 

, answer him, but run on." 

• ■ . The Hare obeyed, and ran as fast as she could. When she came to 
the ^pot where the Lynx had been, she looked round, but there was no 
' ■ onAhere, and she ran on. But the Lynx had found out all about the 
little Hare, and knew she was going across to the neck of land ; and he 
had. nothing to do but reach it first, and waylay her ; whi<5h he did : and 
when the innocent creature came to the place, and had got almost home, 
the Lynx sprang out of the thicket and eat her up. 
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The original chant, omitting the narrative part as given above, runs in 
this fashion, word for word. 

Lynx. Tah kau ' (where ah ! ) 

Tah hau (where ah I) 

Wa hose (little white one) 

Wa hose (little white one) 

Ke te e zha (are you going?) 

Hare. Na kwa oushing (to the point of land) 
Ain dah nuk e aum baun (in my native country) 

In de e zha (I go.) 

Lynx. Au neen (what!)- 

Auneen (what!) 

A nau be kaus o yun aig (causes it,) 

Kish ke mun ing (why like strij^es of leather) 

Ish tow ug a una, (are your ears ?) 

Hare. Nish ish sha ug (my uncles,) 

O sha wun e nong (when from the south) 

Ke e zha waud (they came,) 
Ningeeaizhegoobuneeg (they did fix me so.) * 

Ljmx. Tah kau (where ah!) * ''^ 

Tah kau (where ah!) 

Wa bose (little white one,) 

Wa bose (little white one,) 

Ke de e zha (are you going ?) , 

Au neen (why ?) 

Na naub o kos o yun (Innlz *licy so,; 

Kish ke inim a, (HJ'o ^^ y Wts of leather,) * 

1 12^ o Hida una, (your feet ha ! ) 

4. THE KITE AND THE EAGLE. 

• 

This is a specimen of tndian satire. The coward is boastful when 
there is no danger : pretension succeeds in the absence of real merit ! A 
Kite was boasting how high he could fly, and ventured to speak dis- 
paragingly of the eagle, not knowing that the latter overheard him. He 
began to sing in a loud voice, * 

I upward fly 
1 1 I alone disdain the air ^ 
Till I hang as by a hair 

Poised in the sky. 

The Eagle answers disdainfully, looking down from a branch &r 

above the Kite, 

. ..... 
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Who moimis the sky ? 
Who* is this, with babbling tongue 
As he had on the storm-cloud hung. 

Who flies so high ? 

The Kite in i shrinking, feeble voice, 

Tke great Khakake 
I've sometimes thought he flew so high 
l/farat' be mutt sie within the isky 
The dawn awake. 

The Eagle despises him, and yet cannot forbear to answer, 

I spurn you all, ye prating throng 
How often have I passed ye by 
When my broad pinions fleet and strong, 
Soared up where leapt the thUnder ciy ^ 
Nor ye with, feeble wing might dare, 
ThoiSe hilMops high, to mount in air. 

and he soared ofl) up, up into the sky till the boaster could not behold 
him. But no so%ner.was the Kite left a,lone to himself than he began to 
sing again so as to b^ heard on every side, 

^ ' I upward fly 

I, I alone disdain the air 
Till I hang as by a hair 
Poised in the sky. 

Literacy thus. 
Kite. Ne^ a (I alono) 

Neen a (I alone) 

Ta wa e ya (can: go up) 

Bai bwau ) 

Asshauiau ((«> as ?o^em as if hanging 

Wakegenaun V ^y"^' \ 

O shau wush ko geezhig oong a (from the blue sty.) 
^gle. Au wa nain (Who is this ?) 

Au wa nain (Who is this ?) 

Tshe mud je wa wa (with babbling tongue, who boasts) 
Ke pirn o saing. (of flying so high ?) 

Bate (shrinkingly) replies, " Oh I was only singing of the great Kha- 
kake, it is he who is said to fly sq high." 

Eagle disdainfully replies, '' Tshe mud ja wa wa, that is great bab« 
Uer, or bad-tongue, you are below my notice," &.C., and soars alo!& . 

Kiie, resuming its boadting tone, as soon as the eagle is out of hearing. 
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Neen a (i alone ^., the whole being a 

Neen a ' % repetition pf the first part.) 

Ta we ya 

Bai bwttu • 

As^haudati 

Wa ke ge naun, 

O shau wush ko, gee2hig oong a. 

5. "THE -RAVEN AND WOODPBCKBE. 

A Still farther view of Indian manners and opinions is hid under thia 
simple chant. Opinion among the forest race, makes the whole animated 
creation cognizant and intelligent of their customs. 

A young married wiftiian ^is 'suppoled to goout^i^om the lodge, and 
iHil^y'hierself in bipeaking up dry liix&^bs, and pr«^rii^g wood,, as if to. lay 
•it) - a 9tore- for a Aiture^ and approaching emergency. 

A raven, :perche)d on a neighbouring ti^ee, espies h^r, at her work, ai^d 
^be^dftio sing.; esistiiQing the expected infant to be a hoy, 

In dash k^zhi^o mun 
lii dosh'ke ^hig' o .mun 
Indosh «ke tzhig Hiiui 

My eyes ! my eyes \ my eyes 1 Aliuding to the boy (and futoreimad) 
'killing aiiittrals a^ well as men, whose- eyes will be left, as the sij^giir dntir 
cipates, to be picked bat by rav^noius birds. Soearlyare the fiisst notioas 
of t\^ar implanted. 

A woodpecker, sitting near, and heat^g thid song,- z^lies; = assuming 
the sex of the infant to be aj^wii^^c. 

Ne ftioasamug ga 
Ne mos sa mug ga 
Ne mos sa miig ga. 

My worms ! nay worms ! my worms ! Alluding to ' the* custom JdJf the 
female's breaking up.dry and dozy wood, out of which, it ddu^El pfdk its 
favourite food, being the m6sa or wood- worm. 

Want of space induces the writer to defer, to a future number, the re- 
mainder of his collectfeiti of these cradie and nuwery chants. Ttey ion- 
stitute in his view, rude as 'they are, and dc&titrite of metrical attraottlMw, 
a chapter in the history of the hum^in heart, in -the savage phasSs, which 
deserves to be carefully recorded. It has fallen to his lot, to observe 'inoie 
: perhaps, in this department of Indian life^ than.ordinary, and he wou|4,not 
acquit himself of his dci^y to the race, were he to omit these, small 'Hnks 
out of their domestic and social chain. The tie which bincts the mofher 
to the child, in Indian life, is a very strong one, and it is conceived^to 
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the couBclL that the Red Man is to b^; studied. To apprecmte his whole 
character, in its true light, he must be followed into his lodge, and viewed 
in his seasons of social leisure and retirement. If there be any thing 
warm and abiding in the heart or nlemory of the man, when thus at ease, 
surrounded by his family, it must come out here ; and hence, indeed, the 
true value of his lodge lore, of every kind. • 

It is out of the things mental as well as physiological, that pertain to 
maternity, that philosophy must, in the end, construct the true ethnological 
chain, that binds the human race, in one comprehensive system of unity. 
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The Polynesian languages, like those of the Algonquin group of North 
America, have inclusive and exclusive pronouns to express the words 
V>ej ours, dnd us. They have also causative verbs such as, to make afraid, 
to make happy, &c., but while there appears this analogy in grammatical 
principles, there are some strong points of disagreement, and there appters 
to be no analogy whatever in the sounds of the language. There are 
eight well characterized dialects in the Polynesian family. They are the 
Tahitian, the Owyhee, [Hawaiian] Marquesan, or Washingtonian, Aus- 
tral island, Hervey island, Samoan, Todgatabu, and New Zealand. In 
seven of these, the name for God is Atua, in the eighth, or Tongua dialect, 
it is Otua. Great resemblances exist in all the vocabularies. Much of 
the actual difference arises frop, exchanges of the consonants r and 1, 
h and s, and a few others. They possess the dual number. The scheme 
of the pronouns is very complete,,and provides for nearly all the recondite 
distinctions of person. Where the vocabulary fails in words to designate 
objects which were unknow.n to them before their acquaintance with 
{luropeans, the Diissionaries have found it to fall in better with the genius 
of the language, to introduce new words from the Greek, with some modi- 
fications. Thus they have introduced hipo for horse^ arenio for lamb, 
(vreto for bread, and bapHzo for baptism. 

To continue faithful during a course of prosperity, says Xenophon^ hath 
nothing wonderful in it, but when any set of men continue steadilyattached 
to friends in adversity, they ought, on that account^ to be eternally re- 
membered. 

There are but two sources only, says Polybius, from whence any re^l 
benefit can be derive^, our own misfortunes and those that have happened 
to. other men.. . 

• ■ « 

j : Om wiser cotinseVsaya Euripides, is bett^ than the strength of mapy. 
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Frcmi ^^ Netd England ProsfpectJ^ i 

CHAPTER XIX 

of thbib, womenvtheib dxspootionb, emplotm&nts, ubaqs it thihl homanob, thcift 

apmlRbll, and modjbstt. 

To satisfie the curionis eye of women-readers, who otherwise might 
thinke their sex forgotten, or not worthy a record, let them peruse these 
few lines, wherein they may see their owne happinesse, if weiighed in the 
womans bailance of these ruder IndianSj who scorne the tuterings of their 
wives, or to admit them as their equals, though their qualities and indu»> 
trious deservings may justly claime the preheminence, and command bel- 
ter usage and more conjugall esteeme, their persons and features bein^ 
every way correspondent, their qualifications more excellent, being more 
loving, pittifull, and modest, milde, provident, and laborious than their 
lazie husbands. Their employments be many: First their building of 
houses, whose frames are formed like our garden-arbours, something 
more round, very strong and handsome, covered' with close-wrought matai 
of their owne weaving, which deny entrance to any drop of raine, though 
it come both fierce and long, neither can the piercing North winde, finde 
a crannie, through which he can conveigh his cooling breath, they be 
warmer than our English houses ; at the top is a square, hole for th6 
smoakes evacuation, which in rainy weather is covered with a pluver ' 
these bee such smoakie dwellings, that when there is good fires, they are 
not able to stand upright, but lie all along under the smoake, never using 
any stooles or chaires, it being as rare to see an Indian sit on a stoole at 
home, as it is strange to see an English man sit on his heels, abroad. 
Their houses are smaller in the Summer, when their families be dispersed, 
by reason of heate and occasions. In Winter they make some fifti^ or 
thereescore foote long, fortie or fiftie men being inmates under one rooie ; 
and as is their husbands occasion these poore tectonists are often troubled 
like snailes, to carrie their houses on their backs sometimes to fishings- 
places, other times to hunting places, after that to a planting-place, where 
it abides the longest : an other work is their planting of come, wherein 
they exceede our English husband-meo, keeping it so cleare with their 
Clamme shell-hooes, as if it were a garden rather than a corne-field, not 
suffering a choaking weede to advance his audacious head above their in- 
fant come, or an undermining worme to spoile his spumes. Their corne 
being ripe, they gather it, and drying it hard in the Sunne, conveigh it to 
their barnes, which be great holes digged in the ground in forme of a 
braase pot, seeled with rinds of trees, wherein they put their come, cover- 
ing it from the inquisitive search of their gurmandizing husbands, who 
would eate up both their allowed portion, and reserved seede, if they 
knew where to finde it* But our hogges having found a way to un* 
hindgie their bome dooies^ and robbe Aeir garners, they aje glad to m 
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plore their husbands helpe toTOula the bodies of trees over their holes, to 
prevent those ploners, whose theevexie they as much hate as their flesh. 
An other of their employments is their Summer processions to get Lob- 
•Bters far their husbands^ :wher6with they baite their hookes when they goe 
a fishing for Basse or Codfish. This is on every dayes walke, be the 
^weather cold or hot, the waters rough or calme, they must divB sometimes 
over head an^eares fora Lobster, which oflen shakes them by their hands 
rWitha churlish. nippe, and bids them adiew. The tide being. spent, theiy 
tiudga hoine two or three miles, with a hundredfWeight of Lobsters at 
their backs, and if none, a hundred sooules meete them at home, and & 
Jiungry belly for two days after. Their husbands having caught aay fish, 
th^y -bring it in their bodies as &rre as they can by water, and there leave 
it,' as it was their care to catch it, so it must be their wives paines to fetch 
it JbQme, or fast : which done, they must dresse it and cooke it, dish it, and 
present it, see it eaten ^v^ their shoulders; and their loggeiships having 
^Ued their paiuches, dieir i^weete lullabies i scramble for their ecrappea. 
IiVtheSommeK these Jm^uM^ w^men when Lobsters be in their plenty 
aad.>prime, th^y drie thjem to keepe fox Wintenr, erecting sca^Kddsin the 
JhQtaunrshine,tma]ang ft-es likewise underneath them, by w]pios6 amoak^ 
tkerta^ 'are. expelled, till 4he substance remains hard and d'ie. In this 
jioanner thiey drie-. Bas^eaad other fiishes without salt, cutting them yerj 
t^ne to dry suddainelyi before the flies spoile them, or the raine moist 
then^ bavii^ a speciall care to hang them iti their smoakie houses, in the 
Bight and darkish weather. 

j lU' Summer they gather fiagges, of which they make Matts for housesL 
and Hempe and rushes, with dying stuffi^ of which they make curious 
l^ttkets with intermixed colours and poitnictures af antique. Imagerie. 
ihe^e baskets, be of all sizes frop-ti quart to a quarter, in which they carry 
^heir lu^^ge. In winter tiine they are their hui^bu nds Caterers, trudging 
to ithe Clamm bankes lor their belly timber, and their Porters to lugge 
home- their Ve^^kison which their lazinesse exposes to the Woolves till they 
impose it «pon their wives shoulders. They likewisesew their husbands 
sfaooes, and weave coates of Turkte; leathers, besides all dieir ordinary 
bcMisehoId drudgerie which daily lies upon them. * * 

♦ * * * * [Of the treatment of 

babes the Writer says] : The you&g Infant being greased and sooted, wrapt 
in* a beavet" skiU) bound to his good behaviour with his feeteupon a board 
two foote long and one foote broade, his &ce exposed to all nipping 
weather ; this little Pappawse travells about with his bare footed mother 
to paddle in die. ice Clammbanks afler three or foure dayes of age have 
sealed his passeboard iand his mothers recoverie. < For their carriage it is 
very c]vill,«9)iles. being the greatest grace of their mirth; their musick 
it lullabies to quiet their children, who generally are as quiet as if they 
iMt4.iieBt/teir qal^eno or kuigs. . To -hear one of thsae Indians unseeiia, a 
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good eare might easily mistake their untaught voyce for the warbling of 

a well tuned instrument Such command have they of their voices. 
• * • • • • 

Commendable is their jOdUtfcutiip^etnd obedletf^e'tdlheir husbands, not- 
withstanding all this their customarie churlishnesse and salvage inhu- 
^njtie, fl.Qt $eepj^g fp defigbt ip. frpjwnes pr offering tp.wprd it with their 
lp^4^ jppt pre?umifig fcp prcf laime tbw feipale aup^riprjlty.tp fi^ U3Virp|pg 
fiif the least title pf l^uejix liu)?i^cb charter, b^t xfisi themsdves Qoptettt ua>- 
der thciy hel|)legsje pofiditipjpL, cpiinjdpg it tj^e woHwa? portion;: sii^cjb tjij^ 
J^n^ifh .fi^riyaU ^pqg^^p^ hath made thfopi miserable, ipr iseeiiig th$ 
)d|^4 ,^Qg^ pf jttie JS^fflifh tP their wiveSjt.t^ieiy doe. §s^uc^ conden^ 
(beir.to^ban^s^^r u^ commend the JW^for.tbi^ Ipya 

4i^^^ir hj^bf^),4s:CQmmei^ng thonvsiplyes fqr tl^eir wit in k(»epy]^ iMff 
yfi^e^ ig4jtVst^ifjHSy doeccj^i^eroflie.the f^nglif^ for ib^r fpjily ia sppyj/jjjg 
8Spd ^[iWkiflg ^iP€aftVf?SL Thefse wo«pp je^rt odgp 70 t})e M^ifk 
^Qm^frk^^:paf'^ <^vf.j^rUins congr^gc^Tyi^ ^ejf, I weftipe, tj^ey -dS? 
fif p^wj^a^ ^eftse tb^f r .|qa^fa:|ie by cpmp]^ and seldo«;ne j^rt witbpiit f 
fjeJi^e: ij^.^r^usjbai^ 9?n^?^ ^^^^ (<^i^ b!*-^?^^^/¥4 V^S^Q® tojblvi^ 
to* the Jgftyjw^,wP9^p bet;al;;^ b^r tQ he^ ap»fs wj^icb ,*r^ thp ;i|^ai^ 
ijke Jj^%,. pd the ,?paldmg liquors, thre^ning blisterjflg to the r^is^ 
runhaway, who is spoil ^)(pf^^ }^yj!^ ^^}^ ^^^^'^^wif'f^^' ^^^ wp|f4 
tpjWp^ludf tfe^.JY^^ tp the JE^ijg/uA bath d^^ryed ' 

up, sw^ .^^^^^l^^'P^^ P^^!^ W 1^^^ P9^!^ .^^1^^ ^^ /i? t^fl^ ntr^ <^ 
de«i|^>4S Stxs^wbeirie?,! Pjuir^ebeyriqs, ;%5bewiw8, Qpc^^berrifftCl^jft- 
xi^-^j}]i^rQes, J^i^ and otj^ such gii^ as their ppp'ne trmsmy y^(^ 
tl^e^^ . Piut ,no)y it may be,, that t^is' rel^^on of the chpilish sgid inhu^ 
V^f^ ^haviouj: pf these i^T&def Indians tpwaxds their patient wives, loa; 
fp^fi^f^g jspine in ,t];ie bejiefe of an aspersioh, which i have, ^^9^ ^^wd 
i^g^,c0, p^^ff^^.J^gMf^ *^re, AS if they shoi^d teroe of ihe ff^^iqm 
yfM^ih^^w\y^}(h:^^^ i^ i^amer, ^nd to hxiag thep.tptbe 9bljb^ fnbr 
iwftf^i.#Si^jBit pBi the Iptw^ hapd, wd to carrie w^l^i and tJjjTjjJfii 
4xndg^i^: feit jjf jwy pwp.ejcperiaace way ou^bdlance Alkr;9fci^*W 
ItciiQdalGiUs: rnmoai, J dpe assure ypu, opon jpy cr^edit a|id repu|9lion, thai 
thevf);iS(PQ /si^ch matter, but the wP^if^.^pd^ tbfyreius much iloye^areqpec^ 
Wfkiis^i mh^xe ia^d fUnglis^nd., I will not deny, b«lt that nosm pooc^ 
pe^pk nm^r ^Mm !^w. omne water^ and doe n,ot th^ poorer :a$^ in JS»j^ 
land doe the same; wiine690 yOUi* Xiaiui^ Ta9l|itrd<^beareiES, jattd your 
p^»MatneH^q^g}Qf8 ? .^^ ^k mtay well b0 knowne to bd nothing, but/the 
xmMi9f»N»vtmiQ-^ MQm» !to beare no good wiU to the fdaaitation. Fdf 
wiM|t.iMiie^.tb$yo«fn;iew;»tfir, [seeing eli^ery one hath a Spring at hig 
d^c^ii ion. tbfr S«l: b|^ i^ jbo^eet Thus nmch for the satis&ctimi; tl 
inoloaOi 4<»i(Uiingi thitf .eQtrdDchioeBt upon their prerogatist^ ad also' oov 
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That the tribes west of the Missouii, and beyond the ^pale of the 
ordinary influence of civilizadon, shotdd retain some shocking^ cnstomi^ 
which, if ever prevalent among the more favoured tribes east of the Mis- 
i^ippi and the AUeghenies, have long disappeared, may be readily con- 
ceived. Wild, erratic bands, who rove over immense plains on horseback, 
irith bow and lance, who plunge their knives and arrows daily into the 
eai^sses of the BuflMo, the elk and the deer, and who are accustomed to 
"kighia of blood and carnage, cannot escape the mental influexlce of these 
ianguinary habits, and must be, more or less, blunted in their conceptions 
And feeUngs. Where brute life is so recklessly taken, there cannot be the 
same nice feeling and sense of justice, which some of the more favoured 
tribes possess, with respect to taking away human life. Yet, it could 
iiardly have been anticipated, that such deeds as we are now called upon 
tb notice, would have their place even in the outskirts of the farther ''Far 
West," and among a people so sunk and degraded in their moral propen* 
sities, as (he Pawnees. But the facts are well attested. 
' In the fierce predatory war carried on between the Pawnees and SiouZ| 
acts of blood and retaliation, exercised on their prisoners^ are of frequent 
occurrence. In the month of Fcbuary, 1838, the Pawnees captured a 
Sioux girl only fourteen years of age. They carried her to thwr camp 
Dn the west of the Missouri, and deliberated what should be dona with 
her. It 18 not customary to pat female captives to death, but to make 
slaves of them. She, however, was doomed to a hardfer fate, but it was 
carefully concealed from her, for the space of some sixty or seventy days. 
During all this time she was treated well, and had comfottable lodgings 
mnd rood, the same as the rest enjoyed. On the 22nd of April, the cbi^ 
held a general council, and wheii it broke up, it was announced that her 
doom was fixed, but this was' still carefully concealed from her. This 
doom was an extraordinary one, and so hr as the object can be deduced, 
from the circumstances and ceremcmies, the national hatred to their enemies 
was'indulg^, by making the innocent non-combatant, a sacrifice to the 
•pirh of com, or periiaps, of vegetable fecundity. 
' When the deliberations of the council were terminated, on that day^ 
she was brought but, attended by the whole council, and Accompanied on 
a visit from lodge to lodge, until she had gone round the whole clnelei 
When this round was finished, they placed in her hands a small billet of 
wood and some paints. The warriors and chiefe theil seated themselves 
in a circle. To the first person of distinction she dien habded thin hittet 

of wood a^d paint j he ooDtiJhQted to thia c^l^ing, or sort of sacrificial 

AaSL 



ctiarity some wood and paiat, |hen handed it to (be ne^ct, who did likewise, 



e had coiftlmlWk)idBSt()od%t!d JoiAe ^tf[£''«h4iu4hen conducted 
to the place of execution. ■. Foi. ttiis .pufpc^e they had chosen an open 
grassy glade, near a cornfield, where there were a few trees. The spot 
selected was between two df these tt'eeSj-natiding about five feet apart, in - 
the centre of which a sm^ £re was kindled, wilii the wood thus ceremo- 
niously contributed. i!i'hre^< bars fand. been tied across, from tree to tree, 
above this fire, at such,. a <gc^dea hei°;ht, that the points of the blaze, 
when at its mfTpji^, ijiightjiist reach to her feel. Upon this scafibld 
shfijiw«.coi9p(!l^ Iq.^ngunjtf ifvljen a warrior at each siijo of h^ held fin 
under he;^'afmjpifa- Wh^ t^ had been continued as long-'aa they sup- 
posed she.;^jJd.ni4^jfi^^'fT*''Pi ^^ithout e.\tinguishing'life^at a given 
signal, a band of arraed bow-men let fly their darts, and Her body, at 
almost the same instant, tfBft''i:feW^'^wilh'«4llousand arrows. These 
were iaidA^eti1^'frftBllta^,-Biid'4i(i^ t^fibeD cut with knives, from 
her thighs, arms and 1ie6y,'in''{ti^A'TiM'l()bg^'lt&D half a dollar, and put 
into little-^iUil:^ ' "All1h}tf'''vtold<3b«ifc^«'Jife was quite extinct. 

The fleUi^ ii^fy-ttkbMd'0<»n'rMclM'M^.ti>ibiB!spM.'! IThis com 
had beea;^Kt«^p«d'itilh6 1(9),' ^-nofodteted-WiOi eatth^'^ Slfe principal 
chief then'-t66Sr4»f-l*frBB«ifc,'flBd-gi)(ag-wa hiiiisf c<irii,B5u^ed a drop 
of blood upon the grains. This was done by each one, until all the 
grams put into the grounj^'^;ww4i'e^'tIii8'.'eiittjJ^r3inary kind of sprink- 
ling.- .;■:■■..■■■■ •■ -■' ■i;,.- ■ ■■ ■.■.,■■., • 

This horrible cruelty took place in the vicinity of Council Bln& 
Offers to redeem the life of ihe prisoner had J»en made by the traders, in 
a'fiill council of eighty chie& and warriors, but they were rejected. The 
original iBrrator::vBs,un. eye. witnefls. . H&candudes his deecription by 
adding, that bis wife's brother, a Pawnee, had been taken prisoner by the 
Slbux, in ide' iiioiAli of June following aha't!re«ae<( ^ ■ffi&sai<ftl''{(ranner. 
Truly, it may be said that the precincts of the wild roving Red man, are 
"full of the abodes of-emed^" • .' ■ ' ; * ,■'- 



Huntinganj Wat'D$§'Ai%s'whicfa''reqtil!r6 to be tiiUghL The -Indian 
youth, if they were i;iot.fji^i8ha4 ^^ Jw,-^, M|d, arjt^^ws, would never 
learn to kill The'8ame,^e sp^t h) te^K. |h(jm,»ar and hunting, if 
devoted to teach them I^tt^ WQw44iBJ{p.thep:^i;^d^|)i.a^ writers. Ed- 
ncatioiiisall of^f^B^^. ,^ ,.-,., /, ■ , • 

Example is more persuanve than precept in teaching an Indian. Tell 
him that he shonld never touch alcohoJ, and he may not see clearly why ; 
but show him, by yonr invariable practice, that yon never do, Bad lie may 
be led to confide in joor admonitioDft, ^ 
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I uooKBD across the wEter, ' 
^ ' Ibento'eri^afidlistenedy ' 

I ttought it was noy lover j 
My true lover'f paMe gfirtAte*. 
Joyous thus liis.Ik;tit canpe woi^Iil the sflvW Kjijieir "wake;*-* 

^^' '' Biitfjio!--ritis^^tt^^ 

M m^ t it is the loon ddiiiB^ke loofa 

••••'. ■■ ••'• •■ ':■ •,'■ -'I • , ,• >.' ■ -.r. I . [-..it f ' ■■■■ •■■ 
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Thoi^ >wiitiB«K. hMf ^rar 

. fiat no^ HiB ilke;l<io« tlQAe^THibfl Imi fii!P9>tt|be.}^,: . 

. Akme! Uislhi^ lcio»tiak»ft^--^fti(^^9IWil^ i i '• 
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Anewahwas moDgpiiaga,8KC.,SEc. 
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Sweet little bird, thy notes podcng, ' 

And ease my lonely pensire hours ; 
TI6ve*^te"li8t thy cheerful song, 

Ap4 ^^r .\^?, 5^^r^ }^M^i thip.%^eT8. 

Ilie tun^ altpwed for pleasures sw . ': 

'Tplfeeeisjhortasifebrfgf^' i 

Then sing! rejoice! before it fleetj' ' ' , . '* 

• And cheer me ere you take yo^ lififght ' 

., "^ . r . ' . . 

li .T .•■ •' .il I..: ■>■••'■«; . •= • • ;<: • • • : ;,| '-.'..^x: / ..':;. f. . 7 jl 

Vi:n. r' l>m: .^'[. iv/vil ''O'-J h'd- ..!"!■ 'Tf '. •' i ■" ' ."ill ji' -. v-^ ' "dds Jfid 
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The following song, taken trdm the ofat fraditions of the north, is con 
nected with a historical incidieint, of iiote, in fHe Indian wars of Canada. 
In 1759, great exertions t^erfe" made by the French Indian department, 
utt«f«eft Kfonfcilfn; to briixg i bocfy of fndMs mfo tft6">aliey df the 
lower St. Lawrence, and invitations, for this purpose reacHBJ thei tftm^ 
shores of Lake Superior. In one of ^ the canoes from that quarter, which 
was lefl on their way down, at the lake of Two Mountains, near the 
mouth of the Utawas, while the \yarriors proqoeded farther, was a Chip- 
pewa girl called Paig-wain-e-osh-e, pjr the White Eagle, driven by the 
wind. While the party awaited there,^ the result of events at Gluebec, she 
formed an attachment for a you^g Algonquin belonging to the French 
mission of the Two MountaiSs. ' This attachment was mutual,, and ^ve 
€w4gii{ fo dl^ sd^g, tif t^lilt* the^ origifiai woid!^ with a foeral prose Irani- 
lation. are subjoined: 

la indenaincluiipi- 
la ii^naindum 
Ma tow we yah 
Nin denaindum we. 

Ah met when I think ot h^-r— when I think of ivim — my.sweetheuTt, 
my Algonquin. . ./ 

H. 

Pah \q j^.aun 
Ne be.nau ber kqning 
Wabi megwissua . 
Nene mooshain we . 

Odishquagumee. 

Afi I embogcked.to retutn^he put the whitfe wampiiift Itroiuid ihjr btek 
— a pledge of truth, my sweetheart, my Algonquin; 



I . .. 

1 :. .1. 



IH. 

Kegoh wejewin 
Ain dah ni^k ke yun 
Ningee egobun 

Nene mooshain we ...;,.. 

Odishquagumee. 

. i Aalk go with, youj ke sM, tb yout* nAtite tbiSMf'^ sBsfl jb Wkh 

you, my sweetheart — myAlgonqum. : « '<•;,..:; 
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IV. 

Niiat nin de nabi4^^ ^ i 
^ Wassail wud giishuli * 
Ainds^nuk ke yaun 
Ke 3rau liinemoosbai wee , .1 . 
t^ ' ,. QdWiquagumW ' 

Alas! Irepliefl — ^my native country is jBqr^ far. ainray-^myawfetbiBart; 

,.■ ., ■ . ■ . ^ .v. . .. =■ •• .J>'' 

Kai aubik oween 






' Ain' aube auniii . » 1. 



'^ ' ' Kewenauibe^ 

^ • < ' ■■' • » -. ■ 

^ ' ' Ne ne mooshai we 



' • I 



Odishquagiimee. 



WHen I looked back again — ^where we partedi lie was still lookinir 
iMrme, my sweetheart ; my Algonqirin. "^ ^' V ^ ' 



■ * t . f ♦ 
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Apee nay we ne how 
Unishe btin ' ' , . 
Aungwash agustiilg 'I 
Ne ne mooshai we 

Odishquagiimee. 

•'Sfe wis still standing oil a fallen tre'e^-Uhat" bad fallen into the water^ 
my sweetheart ; my Algonquin. *^; '' 

VII. 

Nia! indenairiduiri " * 
Niaf ift dehaindtfto '^- 
Ma kowWe^yuh ' '^ 
Nin de naiii dixnl W6 " 
• - Odishquagumee. 

/:Aksi\i when I think of hiHd— wrhen J thittk of him— & » \^eh I 
think of him ; my Algonquin. 



J ! r' , 



r-U- 



T*t 



Eloquence on the part of the sjii'^'kiBrq, }s nof, so much the resuk of 
superior force of thought, as' of the s^bng and! clear positions of right, in 
which they have been placed by circuffistihcei ' It is the force of truth, 
by which we are charmed. 



>,'»' • '■' 



I jj^ji Jl^c^ AV(ar fipv^^ung in public, by t!ka: asb^mUed mzrioiSitti Ibe 
outbrealc of hostilities^ is a declaration, itfwair./ ^f!— r- vl. v ^ ym ^fW'f 
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An old grey man on a mountain lived, 

He had daughters four and one, 
And a tall bri^t lodge of the betula bark 

That glittered in the sun. 

He lived on the very highest top, 

For he was a hunter free, 
Where he could spy on the cleaifest day, 

Gleams of the distant sea. 

Come out — come out ! cried the youngest one, 

Let us off to look at the sea, 
And out they ran in tlieir gayest robes, * 

And skipped and ran with glee. 

Gome Su,"^ come Mi,t come Hu,t come Sa,{ 

Cried laughing little Er,||. 
Let us go to yonder broad blue deep, 

Where the breakers foam and roar. 

And on they scampered by valley and wood, * ' 

By earth and air and sky. 
Till they came to a steep where the bare rocks 8tood« 

In a precipice mountam high. 

Inya!^ cried Er, here's a. dreadful leap, 

But we are gone so far, 
That if we flinch and return in fear, 

Nos,** he will cry ha ! hal 

Now each was clad in a vesture light, 

That floated far behind. 
With sandals of frozen water drops, 

And wings of painted wind. 

And down they plunged with a merry skip, 

Like birds thaX skim the plain ; 
And hey ! they cried, let us up and try 

And down me steep agdin. . - 

And up and down the daughters skipped, , 

Like girls on a holiday, 
And laughed outright, at the sport and foam. 

They called Niagara. 

If ye would see a sight so rare, 

Where nature's in her glee. 
Go, view the spot in the wide wild west, 

The Ifimd of the brave and free. 
. ' . ■ • • ■ 

But markr-^their shapes are only seen 

In fancy's deepest play, 
But she plainly shews their wings and feet 

In the dancing sunny spray* 

• Superior. t Michigan. t Huron. i St Claro. j Erile. 

T As e^amation of wonder and surprize. — Odj, Ian. ** My ftith^*— ift 
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OR SUPPLICATION FOR itSkOT) AMD A OOltl^EiBSIOK .OF SOT, ADDRESSED 
TO THE AUTHOR OF LIFE, IN ifftE bt>ilB1Pt^A-ALO0KQUlK TONGUE: 

BY THE LATE MRS. HfiTOY IL SCBtOOLCRAFT. 

1. Graitshe miuno pimaudizzeyun, G^zha Monedo, gezhigong aibeyua 

2. Keen, maumauwaikuiiiig waozHemigoyun. 

3. Keen, kah ozhi^eyong, keen gaugegaikumig, kai Auhwauneme* 
yong, aikoobemaudizzeyong. 

4. Keen, kainuhwaiibaiiheyong, geezhig tibbikuk tibkhka 

5. Keen, Keozheahn-geezhik-geezi^, dibbik-geezid, atintingug gia. 

6. Keen, kegeozhetoan tsh^ kinMoaewung^ gk tshe anwmikeeaug, tshe 
tai sai yung, tshe sogepoog gia. 

7. Keen kau ozheiyong fshe usnewegauboweyftUDg, kakinnuk kau 

ozheudjig akeehg. 

8. Kee, gemishemin odjecb^tigwtigf^ 'Wekatrkiliiiiei bosigoog. Kee 

gemishemin kebauzhigo kbgwiss Jesiis ChnBt, take obnjaifebood neeno« 
wind. 

9. Mozhug issuh nemudjeeinaindiiioj% kagiiit mozbug nemudjee-eki* 
domin ; nahwudj neminwaipdumin tshe mudjee-dodumaunfi;. 

1 0. Kagaitego me kaisobnclje izbauyaunge^un mii4)oQ Moneto. 

1 1 . Showainemishinauni) Ge2ha Monedb. 
J 2. Showainemishinaum, JeSud Chrikt. ' 

13. Maisbkoodjeloan {!» iiitld]eeK)dai-eniituiiiil 

14. Meezhishenaun edusb buskke odaiytin. 

1 5. Apaidush nah saiigeigsayvim ^ auah todumailBg jcaii izhe gugeek- 
wayun. 

16. Me ozhisslnaum bdaiyun tshe minwaindumdung, tshe annahme 
autogoyun. 

17. Showainim neendunahwaitmaugunenatinig unisbenaubaig. 
Id. Showainim kukinnuh menik pemaudizzejig akeebgl 

19. Showainemishenajom kaidokob p^naudi^zeyong) appe dush nee- 
boyong. 

20. Showainemisbenaum neen jeechangonaunig tshe izhowaud keen. 

21. Kaugegaikumig ednsh tshe menawa^hegooa eyohg ozaum ne 
mudje-pemaudizzewin; anno vnnahm^uyongin. 

22. Kau ween edush kewee pemaudizzewin, ld6li|)in ditah appainemo- 
^ODg Kegwiss Jesus Christ 

9o. ^ioetiEui^mud kegwiss skowainemishenaum. Kunnah gai kuimah. 

4m 
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TRANSLATION. 



1. Great good author of Life, Gezha Monedo, abiding in the heayens 

2. Xifotl hte?fc«de it Aliriifs. • " . i^ ': 

3. Thou art the giver, — Thou, the everlasting preserver of life. 

4. Thou hast guarded me, by day and by night 

5. Thou hast made the sun and moon, and the stars. 

6. Thou makest the rain, the thunder, the hail, and the snows. 

7. Thou didst ttufki Aid to sfarfd t/prigfat, ioA Hte ^ced him over all 
that is on the earth. 

8. Thou hast given us souls, that will never dia Thou hast aenLfbj 
son Jesus Christ to die for us. ^. 

6. Continually are our thoughts evil, and truly, our words are evil coa- 

tinually. 

id. Verily, we deserve punifliiment with tKe Spirit of EviL 

11. Stow pity on us, Gezha Monedo. ' 

12. Show pity on us, Jesus Christ 

13. Reform our wicked Hearts. 

14. Give us new hearts. 

15. May we love thee with all bur heartis, and by our acts obey4h][ 
pYecepts, (or toyings.) , j 

16. Give us hearis to delight in prayer. 

17. Show mercy to all our kindred, unishenaubaig, or common peof le, 
/means exclusively the Red Men.) . . 

Id. Show mercy to all who live on the earth. 

19. Pity us, and befriend us, living ana dying. 

20. And rieceive our souls to thyseff. 

21. Ever to dwell in thine abiding place of happinjBSS^ 

22. Not iii our own frail krength of life, do we ask this ; but alond.in 
tie name of Jesus Christ. ' . .- 

S3'. Grant us thy mercy, in the name of thy Son, Uo Be if ever. 

Those who take an interest iii the structure of the tncli£iii Iangua£ei» 
ittay regaxd the above, as ani improvised, specimen of the capacity of thi^ 
(iafticiilar dialect for the expression of scripture truth. The wrjitef , wno 
iroiA early years was a member of the church, had made a translation pf. 
the Lords prayer, and, occasionally, as delicate and declining ^ealt^ per« 
ftiitted, some other select pieces from the sacred wfitiiigs, and hymn9| of 
wHicK; one br two selections may, perhaps, hereafter be iiiade. 

N ■ . .. 



*i\kb distinction t)etween t&e active and passive Voice, in the Octjio|v|^ 
foigoage, ^ formed by me inflection ego. ' 

Nesageauy i.l^^^ . ' : 

Ne sageau-ego^ taxsuVi^W^ . 



.M^' ;Ilie4eJdMM hit foM pbr{K:to'K» enter wtoU 




Ne' m^ kuh ak e y^ f (iWfy T(iw.r jS^li lY 

Gfe zhig neeit wS fiii, (JMy sKy K fair ana cfeat^.)' ^ Th6 ciiA- 

- . . ' ', inoWphrase'to d6noWgi)6d^fe^^ 

tumo win. God! — ^my right!) 

In presenting these specimens oi me' original words of some of our 
ifMifix ^aarri o ra^ wcf dre permitted . to . giv^ the ann^ed > ter^cwfi pf O^m 
from the p^ of 01)8 o( our mo^ gifted ^writers. 
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WAit-fedi^ri^ i^ie-nft' se-wug .» 



?rr?. •••■••.. ••..' . • ■■ • .(MtflflMA^dii^ 
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BY 0. F. HOFFMAN. 

• : ^ . '.I ^: ■•' •••.;'f i '.i -.!.!, : :,. .■!> . '. ,j:-;-.1 ; L' 

lleffi^flM ^« t&yr sAjffl-^Hping ' ' ^ 

screafaiii im tbe air ? 
lijpr Brff7®ibt'&fe'tdfc(dict ': ' 

prepare ye — prepare! 
Aroused from the canebrake, 

far souttf 1^ yoiit dfttrii ' 

With beaks whet from catiiigd, . 
-•*•"•'?■"• ' •>' ' •■■•■''■" '" •'•. due Bitde- 'Birds- kwnd"; -• ' " 
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n. 

Oil ttodidf iiy Fathei^f 

(..^ •■•» .'.ii 10 ;.o.^aa swiftly ^as they, ^ ; ^,^^.._, 

,-,. iliipkbuttoVoop.. ,.; .., ..^ ,,., 

from the hilw on my prey \ 
Giye this frame k) the winds, 
. ,., ;,, pn the Praiide below, 
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I would hwlmjfc* W.V, Y.r.« b: s .> .& ot ;.iJ . 




look elsewhere for finished melody, aixd refitted and eblborktd4lMllpotitioiii 
The Indian is to be viewed here, ^ elsewhere, as beij^gv u^^.the^hig^est 
state of his physical, not of his mental phasis. Such glimmeringa ]aay 
however be picbed put of these warlike jhapsodies^.^is denote that he^is of 
a noble and independent. tone of thioking. We sh^ll ^i least enable.ihe 
reader to judge. The following specimens, which have been derived from 
actors in the depths. of, tbs forest, consist of independetit aQng%,0r 4ttin9^ 
each of wh\ch is sung by a different or by the same warrior, w;hile^the 
dance is in progress. The words have been taken down froih/a young 
Chippewa warrior of lake Superior, of the name of Che ch^gwy-ijng. 
It will be pe^ceived^ that there, is a unity in the ihemli, while each warrior 
exercises the freest scope of expression. This unity I have favoured by 
thxcwingo^tsuph stanias as Wr^it, aad afterwarfs ^ra«gi,g them 
together. , 

WAR SONG. 

••••••■ .: . • . • .■ .'•■••- ■ ■ . ;. ■.:■ * g ;-I N 

' K^ In begiiitiing thir song the warrior has turned his ^^es to^the-ckmdt. 

O shd wan ong (Frbtn the place of the sotith)! ' -^ '• '^^ 

Un dos' e wug, (They come,)^!r6pea^. 

Pe nft' se wug, ' ' (The birds, i. e, the warlike birds.) 

Ka baim wai wd dung*ig. (Hear the sound of. their passing screams 

* on the air.) 

b. The idea of ravenous birds hovering in the sky, still prevails — 

Tod ot to be : (^ ^^^^ ^ P^i^g^ myself nto be) 

Pe na' se. (A bird.)., 

Ka dow we 6, we yun'. (His swift body-r-to be like him.) 

■ 

c. The warrior now rises above all thoughts of, fear. . 

Ne w& be na, (Least it away.): 

Ne ow a. (My body.) . ,/-;*./ 

Ne wS be na, {R^et^s,) : Thjs is 21 high 8ym¥olical boast of per- 

N6 ow a. sonal bravery. 

d. He appeals to the Great Spirit for extraordiita^ ppwer. 

Na bun d kum ig, ' (Oh th^' firoiit part of the earth,) 

Tshe bd be wish' em ug. (First shines [8tritesllhe*light) 
In do main' em ik, (SticH ^ic^Or to me,) 

Mon- e do, ; (% God,);"' ' "^ 

Sha wa nem id. '• ' (In th:^ ttieiffey give !) 

By the boldness of this &gntk'h^''cUi^m^^^ ^^«^ ^\ -^^ 

smi to aee and difcovi^'&iSbfeh^ ^ ^^^'^ " ^ 



8. He sees the birds of carndge.faovering over the field. 
A' be tuh ge^zhig i : : (The half' of tbaidmf) 



Ai be yaun I'-'a' '« • ' ^ ' 'i'>(l4dbye«-«^zing) 
Pe n& se wug. (T^r^^vinurlike bitds.) ' ' 

! , ' y . ', f • . i ,■ I r i 

4. He keeps the flight of these Jar4&j)?^oi!& J^l^ i^nd hears their 

shrill cries. .?., ; rr 

Pe misk wosh e wug (Thej^fijr ]^o«i]id the«iiieait of the sky.) 

Penft'sewug ■■'■ -'(Th*^ birds-circling) 

A' be tuh geezh ig oag. (Round half the circuit of the sky.) The 

meaning is, approaching him in circle, 
'■ more neariy^^^as life-bifc(Mnes &inter in 



^. . • r 



'-•i «v 



5. This figure is continued; . He lies bleedipg. 

A' zha waush e wug (Th^ cross the ehemy^ line) 

Pe nft se wug. (The birds.) 

6. He feels that he isr ealled to another world. 

.u.r;. . - A pit she Mon e do^.j , ,,,, . r(TJie^ high gods) 

^.f : Ne mud W4.W/&. , i;;, . .. (Wy praise) 

jH; !.. - Wdwenergoag.: . (T^^y sound-), . 

7. He is content and witUngtoffO. 

tX;fcK&gaitr,;iien»n w«*in'duflx . ,, (FuHhappy-rf) ... 
^^oDNeburi.fitfkumig. : ;; [., /,, .1 . .(ToHe onthebttUi^field) 
otyTibe'fe&be.wi^^naQP' = . : . ;; ,<Ovef thj? enpn li^e.) 






(From the Algonqiun of Schoolcraft) 
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Under the hollow sky, 
, r Stretched on the Prairie lone. 

Centre of fflory, I 
j Bleeding, 'flisdain to giroan, 
But hke a battle cry 
Peal forth my thunder moan, 



,v ,1. . ■:■■■;•.. i'/. 
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Sti«:«^|Iorniii9-Star, whoie «qr '^ 
BtiU with tb$.itBmkilm^A al Hdi \fAt '-wu-Aviu; ovU ^i ti 






TaADITIOWABT VAA SOHGf. ^5 

QaencUeBg thiougti half tlie day 
Gazing thou aeeat me — 

Yon biids of carnage, they 
Flight not my gaze from thee i 
Boifli-wdhod/ 



Bird, m thine airy rioga 
Orot the foeman's line, ■ 

Why do thy flapping wings 
Nearer me thus incline? 

Blood of the Dan'ntlesa brings* 
Coarage, oh Bird to thine I 
Baim-wd-wd t 

Hark to those Spirit-notes I 

Ye iigh Heroes divine, 
Hymoed from your god-lilte ttroala 

That Song of Praise is mine I 
Mme, whose gnr^-pennon floatsf 

Orer the foeman's line t 



(^6 , -^AHlflOlUk. 
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Where are my foes ? ny, warriors, ^irhere ? No forest is so black| 
That it can hide from my quick cgr£^^^.Tes|^ pfthfjur^tfrack: 
There is no lake so boundless, no path yf^h^p jffffXi mfy-.g^ ; 
Can shield them from my 8hafg^f}pfi^,qi!(.j^j^,i^^ blow. 

The winds that whisper in the trees, ^•iig^tf^ 
Impart a soft intelligence, U>jihffiffijff^^;ff]fi^ tbffj^e^ . < 
The very birds that sail the tor, s^ i^i^f^^ ^ W.^u^lC Sfh 
Give me a clue my course to tread) ((^di^^.n^ to die foe. 

The sun, at dawn, lifts up his heajd,.;^ gu^:|i^pfi 9iy W47, 
The moon, at night, looks softly dp^y^ ai^ 9^1^ mis ngth her ray. 
The war-crowned stars, iiff^/^^^^^ilfg .ligilMflb P^JVpuit ci^flM at night. 
Direct me as I thread the mfi^^^, jftpd 1^ mPf9 ^ ;$gbt. 
In sacred dreams with^^)^ Vpl^r 'T'^^V^ ^^Q^i 

Bright omens of success arise, and fy^j^jB^y P^mfB ]^#nd. 
Where'er I turn, where'er I go, the^.ji3^ft.wUii9efhlg sound. 
That tells me I shall crush the foe, and drive him from my ground. 

The beaming west invites me on, with smiles of vermil hue, 
And clouds of promise fill the sky, and deck its heavenly blue, 
There is no breeze — ^there is no sign, in ocean, earth or sky. 
That does not swell my breast with hope, or animate my eye. 
If to the stormy beach I go, where heavy tempests play. 
They tell me but, how warriors brave, should conquer in the fray. 
All nature fills my heart with fires, that prompt me on to go. 
To rush with rage, and lifted spear, upon my country's foe. 
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TRADITIONARY WAR SONGS 



' I. 



OF THE 



QDJIBWA ALGONCtUINS. 



' WhoeVeK has heard an Indian war song, and witnessed an Indian war 
dance, must be satisfied that the occasion wakes up all the fire and energy 
of the Indian's soul. His flashing eye — ^his muscular energy, as he 
begins the dance-— bis violent gesticulation as he raises his war-cry— 4he 
whole frame and expression of the man, demonstrate this. And long 
before it comes to his turn to utter his stave, or portion of the chant, his 
mind has been worked up to the most intense point of excitement: his 
imagination has pictured the enemy — the ambush and the onset — th^ vic- 
tory and the bleediilg victim, writhin|f under his prowess : in imaginiation 
kei has already stamped him under foot, and torn ofi* his reeking scalp: 
he has seen the eagles hovering in the air, ready to pounca on the .dead 
carcass, as soon as the combatants quit the field. 

It "^uld require strong and 'graphic language to give ^descriptive ut« 
terance, in the shape of song, to all he has £incied, and seen and feels on 
the subject. He, himself, n^akes no such efibrt Physical excitement 
has absorbed his energies. He is'in no mood for calm and connected 
descriptions of battle scenes. He has no stores of measured rhymes to 
fidl back on, All he can do is to ntter brief, and often highly symbolic 
expressions of courage— of defiance— of indomitable rage. ' His fe^t 
stamp the ground, as if he would shake it to its centra The inspiring 
drum and mystic rattle communicate new energy to every step, while 
they serve, by tie observance of the most exact time, to concentrate hi§ 
enfe'rgy. His very Ipoks depict the spirit of rage, and his yells, uttered 
quick, sharp, and cut off by the application of the hand to the mouthy are 
stiartlicijg aQd horrific. 

' ITnder such circumstances, a few short and broken sentences are 
cbough to keep alive the theme in his mind ; and he is not probably con; 
scious of the fact, tHat, to an unimpassioned and calm listener, with note 
book in hand, there is not sufficient said to give coherence to the song. 
And that such a song, indeed, under .^le best auspices, is a mere wild 
fha^Sody of martial thought, poured but. from time to time, in detached 
sentences, which are, so to say, cemented into lines by a flexible chorus 
and known tune. Thd song and the music are all of a piece. Vivid 

^nd glowing,' ahUpbedc pictures will float iii sucli a ttam^ wiSi ofecaifcokA 

4\Q . 



